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PART I 


I 

Only an Englishman could have created Fort Mallet, an 
Englishman eaten up by nostalgia of exile. People of 
other nationalities, seeing it for the first time, tactfully hid 
their smiles and then wrote home about its incongruities. 
The settlement was built upon what was technically an 
island, which is to say that it was a piece of land, some fifty 
acres in extent, surrounded by water. Two bridges con- 
nected it with the mainland, one leading to the native town 
— the Port, as it was called — a half-mile distant, and the 
other in a westerly direction to where a rough track led 
along the coast past the coconut plantations, until it petered 
out in swamp and jungle. 

Fort Mallet itself was built around what was in effect 
an English village green. Not even the hot sun of the Malay 
Archipelago, nor the alternating palms and flamboyant trees 
which lined The Green, nor even the neatly clipped hibiscus 
hedges which shielded the bungalows from the vulgar gaze, 
could destroy the illusion entirely. At the seaward end of 
the Fort stood the Residency, which, as befitted thg&4t of 
authority, was built on a slight eminence, its garobtis. cul- 
minating in a cliff some eighty feet in height. Octeuiber side 
of The Green were the houses of the European^ mixed 
bag of officials and merchants. At tiie lower ,tood the 
hospital, while beside it was a barracks-like structure kfown 
as the , less. A 

At £ '-a/d intervals we e neat noticeboards which pro- 

claimed in English and Malay that it was forbidden to cross 
The Green itself, except by the pathways provided for that 
purpose, unless barefoot, or wearing flat-heeled shoes. An 
arm of The Green, dircfvetly hidden by an avenue of 
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dsuarinas, and dominated by the Fort Mallet Club, was set 
afftfcrt for cricket, tennis, croquet and bowls, to say nothing 
oi jui indifferent nine-hole golf course. Around the entire 
iprAjti, set between white-painted wooden railings, was a 
r&Jim-track where, in the early mornings and evenings, 
everyone possessing a horse or pony — which is to say, more 
or less everyone except Mr and Mrs Gosling of the Protest- 
ant Mission and Father Courtenay of the Jesuit Mission — 
rode doggedly in order to stir torpid livers into action. 

The charm of Fort Mallet lay in its spaciousness. All its 
buildings sprawled on one floor. Each dwelling was set in a 
comfortable garden, separated from its neighbours by high 
and deep hibiscus hedges which ensured complete privacy. 
People who did not like privacy, nor relish the quiet, 
contemplative life, did not remain there long, for it was 
no place for the gregarious and the ambitious. The stage 
provided by Fort Mallet for its actors was too small. Twice 
in recent years the Colonial Office had sought to thrust pro- 
motion upon Hugh Kennedy, the Resident. He had only to 
lift his finger to become Sir Hugh Kennedy, K.C.M.G., 
and His Excellency the Governor, of one of the lesser 
Crown Colonies. The decision on each occasion had been 
left to his wife, who had rejected the idea vigorously. 
“No, old man,” she had said after brief thought, “I’m not 
the type. I’d rather be Maggie here among friends than the 
Governor's lady somewhere else. Where, do you suppose, 
we’<f*g^ w a garden like ours here? Besides, as an Excellency 
I coulcki't potter about in my own way. Thcre’d be hordes 
of gamble r s who would probably take their orders from 
the Put/ Works Department, and I should have to spend 
my time 1 ling bazaars. Besides, Hugh, you’d look quite 
ridicjflous in a uniform now.” 

Fbi the thousandth time m twenty years Hugh Kennedy 
thanked God, that, at a time when thrown in contact with 
scores of richer, better connected, more beautiful young 
women, his choice had fallen upon Maggie. For her sake 
he would have been prepared to endure promotion. In- 
deed, for her sake he would hayfe been prepared to 1 endure 
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almost anything, but his whole soul rebelled at being 
rooted from the peaceful, pleasant life they had made r 
themselves. He did not care for the rattling, screeching race 
of the twentieth century, which before long would be in $5* 
second quarter. 

Afternoon tea at the Residency was served in fine weather 
upon a shady knoll which commanded a view of the entire 
Green. The Chinese servant who brought the tea-tray always 
brought with him Maggie's binoculars, which accounted 
for her encyclopaedic knowledge of everything which hap- 
pened in the Fort. So detailed was this at times that she 
was credited by some with psychic powers. Upon the ap- 
proach of visitors the binoculars were always hastily hidden 
in a sewing bag. The Resident deplored this habit on the 
part of his wife. “I wish, Maggie,” he remarked one golden 
afternoon, “that you wouldn't do that. It's — it's — well it 
isn't honourable. You wouldn't open other people's letters 
or listen at keyholes, would you? Well, surely, peering at 
them through glasses is much the same thing? I don't like 
it and I wish ...” 

“Fiddlesticks! It's just as honourable as getting confi- 
dential reports on the junior officials. You see people when 
they're on their best behaviour, while I see them when 
they're being natural. Anyway, be quiet for a moment. 
There's a stretcher being carried out of the Mess and I 
want to see who it is. It looks to me like young Maynard. 
I'll have to go down to see him.” 

“I hope it isn't he,” observed the Resident. “H^'s due to 
go on a patrol next week and there isn't anyone>;^ replace 
him.” 

“How can you be so inhuman, Hugh? YoTa-^novc per- 
fectly well that his sister is coming to stay with him \Thj 
boat should be here tonight, or tomorrow at latest. At 
least give the poor girl time to settle into their new house 
before you send him off into the jungle.” 

“Government has got to go on, Maggie l” observed the 
Resident testily. “Affairs cannot be arranged for the private 
convenience of officials. You* should know that — by now.” 
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“I'm going down to see what's wrong.” 

Maggie Kennedy gulped a cup of tea and, seizing the 
# gb&5es again, turned them in the direction of the Fort Mallet 
fclub where, on the shady verandah, sprawled in a long 
emir, lay the Principal Medical Officer, Dr Angus McClos- 
key, recognisable by his shock of red hair and the fact that 
nobody else would dare to use his chair, which was placed 
on an angle where it caught every breeze. 

The Resident sat, thoughtfully sipping his tea, while under 
cover of a giant beige sunshade, his wife, disregarding the 
injunctions on the noticeboard prominently displayed out- 
side the Residency gate, made off across The Green wearing 
high-heeled shoes. Only Maggie, he reflected, would dare 
to awaken the doctor until he had completely slept off the 
effect of his noon libations. 

“Hey, wake up, Mac,” said Maggie when she reached 
the Club, shaking the recumbent doctor by the shoulder. 
“Wake up. I've got a patient for you.” 

“Go to hell!” 

“If you think I'm going to allow a drunken, red-headed 
sawbones to talk to me like that, you're very much mis- 
taken,” observed Maggie, with set lips and the light of battle 
in her eyes. “I'll give you until I count ten. . . . One, two, 
three ” 

“Go to hell I” 

A newspaper lay across the doctor’s knees. To the corner 
of jtf Maggie applied a lighted match and, in order to keep 
the' conflagration within bounds, prudently held a syphon 
of soda yfficr poised as an extinguisher. 

Not *-nian of equable temper at the best of times, the 
P.M JO. leapfcd from the chair uttering the most appalling 
imprecations. Even Maggie, used to his outbursts, blanched 
for a moment. “That isn't the kind of language to use before 
a lady, Mac,” she said warningly, holding the syphon poised 
for action. 

“A mad female that tries to incinerate a sleeping man can't 
complain of anything she hears,” was the not unreasonable 
reply. “What do you want?” 
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"I want yoftfc~ Mac. You’re supposed to be a doctor, 
aren’t you? One of &e youngsters has been carried out qfi? 
the Mess into the hospital. What’s wrong with him?” 

. “I’m not a clairvoyant, - growled McCloskey. “How is£& 
the hell should I know? Which one of them, anyway?” 

“I’m almost sure it’s young Maynard. Anyway, let’s go 
and find out. That, in case yteu don’t know, is what you’re 
here foj:. What’s more, Ss a doctor you should know better 
than to drink yourself into a stupor at noon. A fine ex- 
ample. ...” 

They walked out of the Club into the afternoon sun in 
silence. 

“Which way are you taking, Maggie?” asked the doctor. 

“I’m going eastabout,” was the reply. 

“Then this is where we part company,” observed McClos- 
key, “for I have a mind to take the westabout route. ’Twill 
be more peaceful like that. Furthermore, until I’ve made 
my rounds, you’ll oblige me by remaining outside the 
hospital, Maggie. I want no interference.” 

“There are times, Mac, when you forget that Hugh is the 
Resident and I’m his wife.” 

“I forget nothing,” he snapped, brushing pieces of charred 
paper off his white suit. “Neither you nor your husband has 
any authority inside the hospital and don’t forget it, or I’ll 
t ^row you out with my own hands.” 

Having a fair idea that he would do just that, Maggie 
Kent c:dy re-entered the Club and relaxed into a long chair 
from which she watched the doctor until he was out of si'ght 
beyond the casuarinas. Then, not quite knowing why, she 
heaved a deep sigh. In part it was the contented? sigh of 
victory, but it was more than that. Maggie Kennedy recog- 
nised ithat Fate in general had been kind to her, but ittjiad 
denied her the great blessing of children. So her sigh was 
that of the childless woman whom life had metamorphosed 
into the universal mother. The young men who lived a 
bachelor life at the Mess were her especial care. Now that she 
was a middle-aged woman, they were the children she had 
never had. Even the ferocious, red-haired Dr McCloskey 
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came under the spreading umbrella of her affection, and 
^iere were times when she worried for him as well as for 
die others. 

When she had first come East as a bride, Maggie had 
been quite passable looking, though never a beauty. Now, 
only her eyes remained young. They were cool and steady 
grey eyes, which surveyed the world from either side of a 
nose which was too large, accentuating the depth of the eye 
sockets. She had a big generous month, too. The adjective 
gaunt might well have been applied to her, for she was big- 
boned: the kind of Englishwoman whom foreigners find 
it so easy to caricature maliciously. 

Night had fallen and other people were coming into the 
Club before Maggie strode over to the hospital. 


II 

Jack Maynard, despite his twenty-seven years, looked like 
a small boy as he lay on the pillows, his face flushed with 
fever, mumbling in delirium. He was down to skin and 
bone, worn out after long weeks of patrol in the jungle, 
drinking polluted water, eating canned food and covering 
as many as twenty miles daily on foot. The wonder was 
that in .the fever-stricken hinterland he had not collapsed 
sootier. 

Maggie Kennedy looked at the chart hanging at the foot 
of the bed. At five o'clock the temperature had been 103*9, 
at six it had risen five points and now — at nine o'clock — 
it 104*8 and, according to the Chinese orderly, still 
rising. The margin between life and death, as Maggie knew 
only too well, was becoming perilously narrow. Men did 
survive fantastic temperatures, but somehow they were 
never quite the same again. It was all so tragic. Here lay 
just one more young life, in danger of being blown out like 
a candle, because of too much hardship and exposure, not 
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enough cate — and for what? In a remote village in the foot- 
hills beyond the swamplands a jealous husband had knife*! 
his wife’s admirer — not even her lover — and had taken* to 
the hills, knowing that justice, cold and impersonal, woul^ 
overtake him with the inevitability of the night which 
follows day. If Jack Maynard were to die, he would be just 
another victim of the jealous husband’s rage, as surely as 
though he had been struck down by the identical knife. 

“There isn’t anything you can do, Maggie,” came the 
voice of Dr McCloskey, gentle now, with all the soothing 
qualities of a lullaby. “He’ll begin to sweat within the hour 
and then — take my word for it — his temperature will drop 
as quickly as it’s risen. He’s the tough, wiry kind that sur- 
vives — almost anything.” 

“I’ll wait until the poor boy begins to sweat, Mac. Then 
I’ll be able to sleep. It’s such a damned shame, Mac. The 
service asks too much of these boys. It — it sucks the life 
from them.” 

Dr McCloskey nodded glumly, leading his companion 
away from the sickbed. “I’ll buy you a drink, Maggie. We 
can come back later.” 

At the Fort Mallet Club they found the Resident, sitting 
a little apart, watching a game of billiards. He was a naturally 
gregarious man, but he knew from long experience that 
authority, if it is to be effective, must be clothed in the 
mantle of mystery. He wanted to unbend, to come off the 
perch on which circumstances had placed him, because it 
was at times a lonely perch. As Resident, he ruled a land 
as big as England. The territory under his control was 
ruled by example, which always comes from the top. If he 
relaxed, his immediate subordinates would relax, an$i the 
risk was one he was not prepared to take. So he sat. his 
corpulent torso encased tightly in a white drill jacket 
buttoned at the neck, wishing that he could let himself go 
like these others around him. 

In one corner of the Club was the usual Saturday night 
game of poker. The stakes were big enough to be interest- 
ing, but not so big that anyone could be hurt. It was nice 
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friendly poker, conversational poker, in which it was 
Considered legitimate to talk a man out of a pot. A cool 
breeze wafted the good-natured banter across the room 
from time to time, causing Hugh Kennedy to wish that his 
conception of duty would allow him to take a hand. There 
were two tables of bridge, but bridge bored him. A smile 
of pure pleasure crossed his face when his wife, followed by 
McCloskey, crossed the Club lounge to join him. He listened 
without comment to the doctor’s news regarding Maynard. 
At Fort Mallet, fever scarcely ranked as news. Everybody 
suffered recurrent bouts of malaria, which ranked, like house- 
maid’s knee, or miner’s pthisis, as an occupational malady. 
Massive doses of quinine, a few days of rest and fever was 
forgotten until the next bout. 

“Pity young Maynard couldn’t have waited a few days until 
his sister has time to get settled,” observed the Resident. 

“If he had waited,” retorted Maggie sharply, “you’d have 
sent him away on patrol. Of course,” she continued, “we 
shall have to put her up until Jack is on his feet.” 

“Of course,” said the Resident mildly in a tone of resig- 
nation. He was about to say more when, from the direction 
of the bar, came the sound of raised voices. An ugly word 
split the silence which, briefly, fell upon the Club. 

The Resident frowned. It was one of the many perplexi- 
ties of his position that he never quite knew which were 
official and which unofficial occasions. In the Club, he liked 
to believe, his status was that of an ordinary member, but 
in this instance the offender was one of his own juniors, 
a youngster named Brockman. Overcoming his dislike of 
exercising authority on a social occasion, he walked over 
to the bar, there to stand between Brockman and a tall, 
well-made man of about thirty with a shock of unruly fair 
hair. The latter, John Hudd, was one of the mercantile 
community. 

“This is a club, Brockman,” said the Resident coldly, 
“not a pot-house. There are ladies present, including my 
wife. I’m talking to you now as a fellow member, who ob- 
jects strongly to filthy language. Go to your quarters now 
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and tomorrow morning, when you’re sober. I’ll have a 
further chat with you.” 

Thoroughly subdued, Brockman made his exit with 'as 
much dignity as he could muster. 

“Forgive me interfering, sir,” observed Hudd, “but I’m 
afraid it was to a great extent my fault. I was pulling his 
leg rather unmercifully and — well, I should have known 
he doesn’t like it. He’s an awfully good chap really, but he 
had just one more than he can carry. That’s all.” 

“Nice of you to take it like that,” said the Resident. 
“Fellow deserves a punch on the nose for using such an 
expression. I sometimes think it’s a pity duelling went out, 
because good manners went out at the same time. In the 
duelling days a man thought twice before he called another 
man filthy names, or slandered a woman. It was too dan- 
gerous. In a place like this good manners are especially 
important. We’re too small a community for brawling. 
We’ve got to stick together and like each other, or life 
would quickly become intolerable. By the way, Hudd, my 
wife wants you to come to dinner. I forget when, so join 
us in a drink now and she’ll tell us.” 

Of all the young men in Fort Mallet, John Hudd was 
Maggie’s favourite. He was the son she had dreamed of, 
but never had. He was not far short of being ugly, but his 
grave face, when illumined by a smile of great charm, was 
pleasing. He possessed the rare combination of a warm 
friendliness and manners which were just old-feshioned 
enough to be attractive to a middle-aged woman. None of 
these qualities were of a kind calculated to bring commercial 
success to their possessor and yet he had prospered in a 
small way. He inspired confidence. 

No sooner had John Hudd taken his seat beside Maggie 
Kennedy than from the direction of the sea came three long 
blasts of a ship’s siren. A few seconds later a gust of cool — 
almost cold — air swept through the Club. The dead palm 
fronds rattled outside. People shivered and, with the same 
abruptness as it had come, the breeze dropped. “I wish that 
hadn’t happened,” said Maggie. “There was something 
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ominous about it. I shan’t rest now until I learn that the mail 
hasn’t brought us bad news.” 

“Your liver’s out of order, Maggie,” said McCloskey. 
‘‘Take a dose of calomel.” 

“Yes, probably you’re right, Mac. Order us all a drink, 
Hugh, and by the time we’ve finished, we shall be able to 
go aboard.” 

“Surely, my dear,” urged the Resident, “we can leave it 
until morning? She can’t sail until noon tomorrow at the 
earliest. She has at least four hundred tons of cargo waiting 
for her.” 

“You do as you like, Hugh, but I’m going aboard now. 
I shan’t sleep until I’ve read the mail. Besides, there’s young 
Maynard’s sister to be thought of. Someone has to look 
after her. I’ll call in at the hospital on the way.” 


Ill 

The arrival of the fortnightly mail boat from Singapore 
was an event of the first magnitude for the little community 
of Fort Mallet. By long-standing custom the mailbags were 
brought direct to the Club, there to be sorted by a clerk 
from the Resident’s office. With his other duties, Hugh 
Kennedy combined that of postmaster, collector of customs, 
and most of the other offices which modern government 
deemed necessary. When the mail for those who lived in 
the Fort — the Europeans — had been separated from that 
for tfie Port and the interior, it was set out in a number of 
neat piles to be claimed by the owners who, waiting eagerly, 
pounced like hawks and disappeared to their own quarters. 
During the few hours the mail boat remained in the harbour 
they would write replies to urgent letters which, otherwise, 
would have to wait another fortnight. 

Mail day changed the face of life at Fort Mallet. The hand- 
ful of white people ceased briefly to be a community which 
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looked inward, becoming instead a group of detached indi- 
viduals whose interests were focused upon friends and rela- 
tions on the other side of the world. An unwritten law 
decreed that the opening of letters be done privately as 
being less hurtful to those who received no mail. 

On this particular evening it was nearly eleven o’clock 
before the mailbags arrived at the Gub. It was an unusually 
heavy mail, so people composed themselves in patience for 
a long wait. The Chinese bar boy sighed as he looked at 
the clock. It would be two o’clock in the morning, at the 
earliest, before he could go to bed. 

The Residency clerk, waiting to open the mail, tapped 
the table impatiently. Not until the Resident arrived dare he 
break the seals on the mailbags. 

Footsteps were heard ascending the wooden steps outside 
the Gub. There was an audible sigh of disappointment as 
the lanky, red-haired figure of Angus McQoskey entered 
the lounge and made straight for the bar, where a dozen 
or more of the younger men were gathered. 

“How’s Maynard?” asked several voices. 

“Sweating like a pig and sleeping like a child. He’ll be 
all right in the morning,” replied the doctor, surveying the 
group with quizzical eyes, his gaze passing from one to the 
other. 

“What’s on your mind, Mac?” asked one of the men. 
“Anything wrong with us?” 

“Not yet, my lad, but there soon will be. One or more of 
you is about to catch a serious disease and I’m wondering 
which of you it will be. It’s one of those rare diseases that’s 
both catching and hereditary. It’s in all your families, God 
help you. The Latin name is uxoritis. You’ll probably all 
catch it, you poor bastards, but it’ll only be fatal in one case. 
The sad thing is that there’s nothing to be done about it, 
and now isn’t someone going to buy me a drink?” 

Someone slid a whiskey-and-soda across the bar to him 
and, pressed for an explanation of his cryptic remarks, he 
turned laughing to the bewildered faces around him. “I’ve 
an advantage over you,” he began. “I’ve seen and talked 
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to Jack Maynard’s sister. She’ll play havoc with your sleep, 
my lads and you’ll not rest until at least one of you has 
piade a damned fool of himself.” 

“What’s she like, Mac?” asked a chorus of voices. 

“She’s far too lovely to be turned loose among a pack 
like you that haven’t seen a pretty face or figure for a few 
years,” Mac replied sombrely. “The consequences are incal- 
culable, so I won’t attempt the impossible.” 

As McCloskey spoke all heads were turned towards the 
lounge. 

A minute later he was alone at the bar, sipping his drink 
and playing idly with a set of poker dice. The others were 
in the main lounge clustering around Maggie Kennedy and 
a tall, slim brunette, clad in an immaculately pleated linen 
skirt and a kind of sailor blouse. Maggie Kennedy was per- 
forming a wholesale introduction. “This is Miss Maynard, 
Jack’s sister, and for heaven’s sake don’t cluster round like 
flies round a honeypot.” Rattling off a list of the other 
names, she plumped herself down into a chair, signalling 
expertly to a boy for a drink. 

Diana Maynard, covered with pretty confusion, made her 
excuses and went in the direction of the bar. “I simply must 
talk to Dr McCloskey,” she explained. “About poor Jack,” 
she added lamely. 

At Diana’s approach the doctor — with seemingly bad 
grace — climbed off his stool to face her. “If you’re not busy. 
Dr McCloskey,” she began haltingly, “I’d like to talk to 
you — about Jack.” 

“Then,” he said, seizing his drink, “if it’s all the same to 
you, Miss Maynard, we’ll sit at one of the vacant tables. 
This,” he added, pointing to a painted white line on the 
floor, “divides the sheep from the goats. The bar and any 
part of the lounge west of the white line are forbidden terri- 
tory for ladies. But, of course,” he added with a smile 
lacking any warmth, “you could not be expected to know 
that. And now, what can I add to what I told you yonder 
at the hospital?” 

Diana’s dark blue eyes looked searchingly at a pair of 
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green eyes beneath shaggy red eyebrows, wondering at the 
smouldering resentment she read there. “He’s my brother, 
Dr McQoskey,” she said gently, “and I’m very worried/ 1. 
hardly recognised him.” 

The resentment in McCloskey’s eyes died. He became 
professional and impersonal. “Malaria is one of the hazards 
of life here, you must understand, Miss Maynard. We all 
get it. You’ll get it before long.” 

“I shall do nothing of the kind,” snapped Diana. “Malaria 
is carried by mosquitoes, isn’t it? I know how to look after 
myself. . . .” 

The doctor nodded thoughtfully. “Yes, I would judge 
that you do. Miss Maynard, so maybe I’m wrong. We 
doctors don’t claim to be infallible, you know. But, speaking 
of your brother, his case is complicated by being in a very 
run-down condition. He doesn’t spare himself. He’ll have 
to take it easy for a bit and you’ll have to feed him up. A 
spell in a cold country wouldn’t hurt him. When is his next 
leave due?” 

“In a little over a year, doctor. We plan then to go to 
!s[ew Zealand together. Mother has gone to live there with 
her sister.” 

“A year, eh? Ah, well, a lot can happen in a year. Three 
hundred and sixty-five dawns and three hundred and sixty- 
five sunsets. The dawn here is lovely. Miss Maynard. When 
the sun strikes the night mist, for a few moments the world 
becomes opalescent. Everything is cool and innocent, as it 
must have been at the hour of creation. It is a day lost when 
you don’t sec the dawn. The worst of us are filled with 
good intentions, which are forgotten, of course, by sunset. 
That’s the dangerous hour, Miss Maynard. The sunsets are 
wicked with great splashes of colour, dark wine reds 
mingled with paddy green and flecked with gold and purple 
and other colours without a name. . . .” 

Diana looked sharply at McCloskey, realising with a 
shock that he was hardly talking to her. He was far 
away. 

“You sound like a poet, doctor. I’ll remember about the 
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sunsets and be very careful. I suppose the mosquitoes are 
bad then.” 

“Don’t worry about your brother,” said McGoskey 
abruptly. “He’ll be all right — in spite of me. And now, if 
you wiU excuse me, I must go and give Jimmie his supper. 

I have a fine ripe durian for him. I’ll introduce you to Jimmie 
one day. I shall be interested to know what he thinks of you. 
A great judge of character is Jimmie. Good night I” 

Bowing with exaggerated courtesy to Maggie Kennedy, 
the doctor strode out into the night. 

“There’s some mail for you, Mac,” someone called, but 
he seemed not to hear. 

Dr McCloskey received very little mail, other than official 
correspondence and medical journals. From time to time, 
but less frequently as the years passed, letters came to him 
postmarked in England, France, Italy and Egypt, all 
addressed by a sprawling hand in mauve ink. These, his 
servants observed, lay sometimes for weeks unopened on« 
his desk. Then they would disappear into a locked drawer. 
On these occasions, it was duly noted, the doctor be 
came taciturn and unsociable, drinking more heavily than 
usual. 

The sight of the familiar handwriting and mauve ink 
brought back memories of the only woman who had ever 
meant anything in McCloskey’s life. Foolishly, he had put 
her on a pedestal, and he had never quite recovered from the 
shock of learning from her lips that she was not prepared 
to wait any longer for the things which were out of the 
reach of a struggling young doctor’s pocket. She had 
married the other man, nearly twice her own age, learning 
too late that it was a tragic mistake. Three years after her 
marriage she became a rich young widow, but by then 
Angus McCloskey had chosen his own road and was not 
willing to retrace his footsteps. A deep and abiding love 
had turned, if not to hatred, to an icy contempt. Worse still, 
a brilliant brain had been lost to medical science, deteriora 
ting under the corrosive acid of self-pity. 

As the Kennedys and Diana Maynard strolled back to 
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the Residency long after midnight, the latter remarked: 
“What an odd man Dr McCloskey is I” 

“He’s a first-rate doctor. Your brother couldn’t be in a 
better hands,” said the Resident. 

“We’re all rather odd, my dear,” said Maggie. “It’s an 
odd sort of place, too, but the way to be happy here is not 
to notice oddity.” 

“What is a durian, Mrs Kennedy?” 

“A durian is, perhaps, our one local delicacy. It’s a fruit. 
Look at the tree over your head now. That’s a durian tree.” 

Diana looked up to where, illuminated by the Residency 
lights, great gourd-like fruits hung in profusion. 

“You don’t want to let one fall on your head, either,” 
said the Resident. “The durian, my dear, is a cultivated 
taste. Make up your mind to taste one before you smell it 
and you’ll say it’s the most delicious thing you ever ate. 
Some say it smells like bad eggs. Others say it’s more like 
bad drains, with an overtone of dead water-buflalo. . . .” 

“Don’t be disgusting, Hugh 1” 

“What a very curious thing to have for supper l” re- 
marked Diana in a puzzled fashion. 

“What on earth are you talking about,” asked Maggie. 

“Well, Dr McCloskey said that a friend of his called 
Jimmie was going to eat one for his supper. . . .” 

Kennedy’s guffaws of laughter startled a cloud of bats 
from a tree. “Jimmie is Mac’s pet orang-utan . Mac thinks the 
world of him. In due course you will be presented to Jimmie. 
Newcomers here call first at the Residency and then on 
Jimmie, although lately. I’ve noticed, the procedure has 
been reversed. Your social position here depends to a 
large extent on how Jimmie receives you. Mac insists that 
he is a better judge of character than any human being and 
threatens to teach him medical diagnosis.” 

“It all sounds rather odd, but . . .” 

“As I told you, my dear,” said Maggie with a chuckle, 
“we are rather odd.” 

“When you come to think of it,” continued Diana slowly, 
“even an orang-utan couldn’t be a much worse judge of 
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character than most of us seem to be. But it really is original 
to let character have anything to do with social standing. I 
thought it was bank balance and pedigree which counted.” 

“I observe that we have a cynic come amongst us,” 
chuckled the Resident. “Perhaps a little healthy cynicism 
will be good for us. There have been times lately when I 
have noticed a general tendency to become saccharinated. 
You know what I mean. In our efforts to be mutually 
charitable, we sometimes carry forbearance to the point of 
condonation.” 

When Diana had been shown to her room, Maggie found 
her husband mixing a final whiskey-and-soda. “You wouldn’t 
have thought,” the latter remarked “that young Maynard 
could have a sister like that. Or, would you?” he added when 
Maggie remained silent. 

“I don’t know what I think, Hugh, except that she’s 
very lovely and that . . .” 

“And that what, my dear?” 

“And that it’s time we went to bed,” concluded Maggie, 
glancing at the clock. 


IV 

On ordinary days John Iludd took a sensuous pleasure 
from the ethereal dawn hour, but on this particular day, 
whose dawn was no less lovely than the rest, he spoke irrit- 
ably to the servant who brought him a slice of fresh Sarawak 
pineapple, cool with the dew, and the customary pot of tea. 
As he consumed this simple breakfast on the verandah 
which overlooked The Green, bathed in a light mist which 
the sun was turning to mother-of-pearl, he scowled angrily. 
Two ponies galloped past the Mess, but he pretended not to 
see them, nor to hear a gay challenge, uttered in a melodious 
contralto voice. He watched as the two horsemen parted 
at the gates of the Residency and Adrian Hornby, now alone, 
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cantered past the Mess and across the bridge to the mainland. 
The day was already poisoned for John Hudd. Even tl*e 
glory of the flamboyant trees, now at the peak of their, 
perfection, held no beauty for him. 

Shaved and dressed in a white duck suit, John Hudd 
paused in the big lounge of the Mess, surveying its un- 
tidiness and disarray with disgust. Servants were at work 
sweeping up cigarette ash, clearing away empty glasses, 
which still smelled of the last evening’s whiskey. There was 
a broken glass on the floor and, beside the gramophone, a 
broken record. On tables, the arms of long chairs, the floor 
and everywhere were torn envelopes, old newspapers, dog- 
eared books and magazines. “What a pigsty!” said John 
Hudd disgustedly, turning on his heel and walking out into 
the early morning sun. There had been several hundred 
other mornings when the lounge had looked much the same, 
but these had passed without remark. 

Fort Mallet was exclusively residential. No commerce 
of any kind was permitted to sully its English village- 
;.~reen perfection. Business was banished to the Port, as 
ykistinct from the Fort. The Port lay some eight hundred 
J/ards distant, on a semi-circular bay which provided a deep- 
. water anchorage for the infrequent vessels which called. 
Here were established the trading houses, the European 
and native shops, the godowns and the rest of the com- 
mercial activities which justified the settlement’s existence. 
It was in this direction that Joim Iludd, casting a sour look 
towards the Residency, turned reluctant footsteps. He 
walked briskly, once clear of the Fort, and did not pause 
until he arrived in front of a ramshackle wood and corru- 
gated-iron structure, which bore on a facia-board the 
legend : 

JOHN HUDD 

Rubber, Copra, Coconuts, Timber, Tobacco, 
Hemp, Cutch and Sago, etc. 

IMPORTER, EXPORTER and GENERAL 
COMMISSION AGENT 
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Two weeks previously this would have been a most 
accurate and complete picture of John Hudd, the picture 
of a man who lived for the business he had created from 
nothing and who was content to forgo the fleshpots until 
such time as he reaped the rewards of his industry. Above 
all, it would have been the word-picture of a contented 
man. 

Sitting at his desk, John Hudd concentrated upon a 
pile of bills of lading, checked a bank statement with his 
own records and then, with a gesture of distaste, walked 
out into his godown where, for the first time, its odours 
failed to thrill him. The piled sacks of copra, the bales of 
crfipe rubber, even the aromatic timbers from the interior — 
these the very life-blood of his business — became no more 
than bad smells. He looked at his watch. It was nine o’clock. 
In less than half an hour he was in danger of committing a 
great folly and — knowing this — doubted his ability to do 
otherwise. » 

With his gratuity from the 1914-18 war, paid to him less 
than three years previously, plus his savings and £^o<r 
borrowed from an uncle, John Hudd had created a sm£> 
but prosperous business which was the pride of his hear; 
He had worked hard, at all times putting business before 
pleasure or personal convenience. Plantation owners, find- 
ing him straight in his dealings and energetic in their in- 
terests, were beginning to entrust their affairs to him, glad 
to escape from the clutches of the monopolistic firm of 
Hardinge & Boulton, whose policy over the years had been 
to swallow the little men it represented. The first plantation 
owner to put his affairs in the hands of John Hudd had been 
Adrian Hornby, who had inherited from his father a valuable 
coconut property situated some four miles down the coast 
from the Port. Out of this association had sprung a warm 
friendship and it was Adrian Hornby who, in less than 
thirty minutes, was due to discuss mutually important 
matters. It had been Adrian Hornby who, only the previous 
evening, under plea of going home early, had left the Club 
to keep a moonlight rendezvous with Diana Maynard and 
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who, not content with this, had cantered around The Green 
with her at dawn. 

Common sense told John Hudd that his business relation- 
ship with Hornby was a thing entirely apart, but the voice 
of common sense was barely audible to a man in the grip 
of the green monster. Hornby had done a deceitful, dis- 
honourable thing. It was incomprehensible, too, that Diana 
Maynard could not, or would not, see him through the 
same eyes. 

John was no exception to the rule that men in the grip 
of jealousy find it impossible to think clearly and straightly, 
or to retain a sense of proportion. Before his eyes was the 
trim, slender figure of Diana, and the deep-blue eyes which 
could change in a flash from invitation to mockery; 
Diana, gorgeous as she had appeared at the Club dance, 
wearing a low-cut frock of blue velvet ; Diana holding her 
own on the tennis courts with the best of the men ; Diana, 
putting the ball on the green with her drive at the 210-yards 
j.* third hole ; and, sweetest picture of all, Diana in a tender 
(mood at the top of the cliff in the Residency garden after 
l imner, her downcast face softly illumined by a firefly 
prisoned in her hand, and the look in her eyes when, con- 
scious that they had been away from the others for a long 
rime, she whispered as they rejoined the party : “You’ve 
been very sweet to me, John. Thank you.” 

Light and airy as it had been, since that evening John’s 
world had been transformed. Love, which had been no 
more than a word in a dictionary to him, had suddenly 
assumed the mantle of reality, passionate, fiercely jealous 
and unreasonable. As though the pulses were not already 
beating in his throat so violently that they threatened to 
choke him, there came from the beach road the hoofbeats 
of an approaching horse. 

Adrian Hornby, his gay good-looks enhanced by the fast 
ride, swept into the office with the air of a man who had not 
a care in the world, throwing his double felt hat expertly 
on to a peg on the other side of the room. 

“Morning, John I Hope I’m not late. I had to ride like 
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hell to get here. What happened to you this morning? 
We thought we should see you out. That pony of yours 
hasn’t gone lame again, has he?” 

“We? Who’s ‘we’? You and who else?” John’s voice 
grated harshly as he asked his obtuse questions. Adrian, 
looking up sharply, noted with amazement the look of stark 
hostility on the other’s face. It shocked him, for he was 
conscious of no reason for it. “What’s wrong, John?” he 
asked, deeply concerned. “Look, old chap, if you’re not 
feeling up to the mark, there’s nothing that won’t keep. 

I can easily come in tomorrow, or the day after. I’ll walk 
back to the Fort with you, if you like.” 

“There’s nothing wrong with me, thanks,” said John 
curtly. “I have everything ready.” 

On a side table was spread out a series of illustrated cata- 
logues and specifications for a diesel-powered electric light 
plant which Hornby intended installing at the plantation. 
John was the local agent for the manufacturer. 

“Something is wrong, John. What is it? If looks could kill ) 
I’d drop down in my tracks right now. To hell with alV 
this I” He pointed to the catalogues. “Whatever’s wrong 
let’s put it right.” 

“I wasn’t going to say anything,” said John, thin-lipped 
his eyes glinting in ugly fashion, and spitting out his words, 
“but since you insist, you may as well know that I don’t 
like lies or liars.” 

“I don’t either, John,” retorted Hornby, genuinely be- 
wildered. “What of it?” 

“You told me last evening you were going home early, as 
you had some work to do. That was a damned lie, wasn’t 
it?” 

“It was nothing of the kind, John. Although it’s none of 
your business I had every intention of going home early. 

I changed my mind, that’s all. Maggie and Diana were 
taking a walk on The Green and Maggie asked me to come 
in for a drink. Since when do I have to ask your permission 
to have a drink at the Residency? You’re talking like a 
bloody fool.” Hornby tookJ^4»fcg|iJ the peg where he had 
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thrown it and made for the door. “I’ll give you a day or 
two to come to your senses, John. All that stuff can 
wait.” 

“All things considered,” said John slowly, “I think I 
would prefer you to take your affairs elsewhere. Payments 
on the last shipments to Singapore will be in on the next 
mail and I'll draw up a statement of account then. That will 
give you time to make other arrangements.” 

At this outburst Hornby looked, and was, dumbfounded. 
Ordinarily, John Hudd was a placid, even-tempered man, 
but now he seemed capable of violence. Hornby himself, on 
the few occasions when he lost his temper, inclined towards 
violence. Knowing this of himself, he had brought the inter- 
view to an end as speedily as possible, for he valued the 
friendship between them. “John,” he said, striving to speak 
calmly, “I’m not taking that as your last word. Let’s say no 
more now. I’ll come and see you some time next week, 
when we’ve both had time to think things over. If you’re of 
rthe same mind then. I’ll take my business elsewhere.” 

\ Hornby’s conciliatory tone inflamed, rather than calmed, 

. - ohn Hudd. “Our affairs can’t be wound up too soon for 
£ie,” he retorted coldly, “and when things are settled, I 
4yant nothing more to do with you. Now get out 1” 

Each of these two, as they parted, was aware of the pity 
of it all, aware that friendship was too precious a thing to 
be cast aside lightly. 

The irony of it all was that a * he mounted his horse and 
rode away, Adrian Hornby, and for the first time, saw Diana 
through different eyes. A few hours previously Diana had 
been to him no more than another pretty, companionable 
girl. Had he suspected John Hudd’s true feelings, he would 
have stepped aside without a pang. But now it was different. 
Diana had already begun to assume a different guise. She 
had become something far more than a pleasant, amusing 
companion, and if John Hudd believed himself entitled to 
put up a ‘Keep off the grass’ sign, he would soon learn his 
mistake. By the strange alchemy of the heart and human 
perversity, Diana had become so desirable in Adrian 
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Hornby's eyes that he marvelled at his own previous blind- 
ness. 

A wall had been erected between two friends. 


V 

It was not until three weeks after Diana’s arrival in Fort 
Mallet that Angus McCloskcy permitted Jack Maynard to 
leave the hospital and to take up residence in the small 
Government bungalow which had been allotted to him. 

After breakfast, on the day when Diana was to leave the 
Residency, Maggie Kennedy walked slowly along the ver- 
andah towards her guest’s room, anxious to put what she 
had to say in the past tense. . 

“You’ve been terribly sweet to me, Mrs Kennedy,” said 
Diana, who was putting the finishing touches to her packing 
“and I simply don’t know how to thank you — and Mr Kei^ 
nedy — for all your kindness.” { 

“When your brother is well enough to go off on patrr'- 
you must come and stay with us again, my dear. It isn’t fit 
for you to stay in the bungalow alone. We shall be glad to 
have you. It would make you vain if I told you all the nice 
things Hugh says about you.” 

“I wouldn’t dream . . .” 

“There’s something else I want to talk to you about, 
Diana,” said Maggie. “It’s about John and Adrian. I’m 
almost as fond of the pair of them as if they were my own 
sons, so you must forgive me speaking very plainly. This 
quarrel between them is simply tragic, and somehow, it’s 
got to be put right.” 

“Quarrel, Mrs Kennedy? I know of no quarrel.” 

“Then, my dear, you’re the only person in Fort Mallet 
who doesn’t know.” 

“That sounds as though you don’t believe me, Mrs 
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Kennedy, but I promise you that until this moment I have 
heard of no quarrel. All I have noticed is that John, for some . 
reason best known to himself, avoids me.” 

Maggie turned a pair of shrewd grey eyes on Diana, eyes 
which, if the girl had been lying, would have seen through 
and beyond the lie. No, Maggie concluded, Diana was speak- 
ing the truth, which made it all the more difficult. “I do 
believe you, my dear. Don’t doubt it.” 

“Forgive me, Mrs Kennedy,” looking at the older woman 
with a clear steady gaze, “but even if they have quarrelled 
what has it to do with me?” 

Was the girl being deliberately obtuse? Maggie could not 
make up her mind. “It has to do with you, Diana,” she said 
bluntly, “because their quarrel is over you.” 

“Then they have no right to quarrel over me 1” snapped 
Diana. “What do they think I am? A bone?” 

“Right doesn’t enter into it, Diana. Nor am I trying to 
blame you. I’m just asking you to help put things right 
between them. Fort Mallet, for a good many years, has been 
s. happy station. You’d be surprised how Httle quarrelling, 
backbiting and petty jealousy there has been. As people 
tmve probably told you already, I’m an interfering old busy- 
body. I rush in where angels fear to tread. It’s the only way 
I can be useful in the world — now. When Hugh and I retire 
to a cottage in the country in England, it will be nice to 
think that I helped to keep the peace here and in doing so 
helped to keep people happy. People are no different here 
from anywhere else, not intrinsically. If there is a difference, 
it is only that we have tried so hard to stop silly feuds and 
quarrels. Life’s far too short and Fort Mallet is far too small. 
Believe me, dear. I’m right.” 

“I’m sure you are, Mrs Kennedy, but what can I do?” 

“You’re a woman, Diana. A woman knows without 
being told, how to keep the peace between two men. The 
trouble is that some women — and I don’t mean you, dear — 
like to have men snapping and snarling over them. It flatters 
their vanity, or something.” 

“I’ll do whatever I can, Mrs Kennedy,” said Diana with 
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a quick smile, “but Fm not awfully confident that it will be 
much.” 

When Diana had gone, Maggie Kennedy went out to her 
favourite spot in the garden. On the left the fishing dhows 
were coming in from a chain of islets some miles off shore, 
their patched brown sails gay against the brilliant blue of 
the sea. On the right, looking trim and inviting, was The 
Green and the little world which revolved around it. Maggie 
loved Fort Mallet. She had very few ether ties in the world, 
and during the twenty-five years she and Hugh had spent 
in the East, these had become attenuated to gossamer di- 
mensions. Within a few hundred yards of where she sat was 
everything and everyone she held most dear. 

In the solitude of her garden Maggie usually found that 
thought processes were clear. Plants and flowers conduced 
to honest thinking. Suddenly, after a few moments of 
reverie, she burst into loud laughter at a discovery she had 
made. She realised, and with amusement, that her attitude 
to Diana was conditioned by jealousy. She resented Hugh 
Kennedy's admiration of her, his harmless little gallantries’ 
and his unconcealed regret at her departure from their toofX 
“You're an old fool, Maggie,” she chuckled. “That's whf ’’ 
you don't like the girl.” v 

That was one of the reasons, but the chief reason was orfe 
which Maggie Kennedy would never fully understand be- 
cause, accurate as she was usually in her analyses of charac- 
ter, her own was a complete mystery to her. 

The train of thought which led from this point was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of Angus McCloskcy who, without 
ceremony, planted himself in the chair beside her. “You're 
up to no good, Maggie,” he observed easily. “You’re 
chuckling like an evil old crone and you're planning to 
stick that big nose of yours into things that don't concern 
you. Isn’t that the truth?” 

“Maybe you’re right, Angus,” she replied, using his 
Christian name which she always did in serious mood. 
“Maybe I am. Someone has to do something.” 

“I know what's on your mind, Maggie, and let me tell 
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you that you're wasting your time. We've learned how to 
Bontrol live steam and dynamite, wild beasts and floods, but, 
there's no way known to us of controlling two randy young 
sparks like John and Adrian when a blue-eyed wench is 
playing havoc with their dreams. Let them get it out of their 
systems in their own sweet way. Don't waste . . 

“What do you think of her, Angus?" interrupted Maggie. 

“I don't think of her, Maggie. I've other and more impor- 
tant things on my mind. If I were twenty-eight years of age, 
instead of forty-eight, I wouldn't waste time thinking of 
anything but coaxing her into the nearest convenient bed. 
I dare say I'd even contemplate the folly of leading her there 
with a bunch of orange blossom in her hair. But that's 
because young men have no sense. When I was a student in 
Edinburgh . . 

“I don't want to hear any of your Rabelaisian remin- 
iscences, thank you. Be helpful.” 

“I can't help. Nobody can help. It’s a physiological and 
anatomical problem, I tell you, and those are two sciences 
of which I know more than you do. Those two lads are in 
the grip of forces that are bigger than any of us and the only 
way we can do any good is to keep them apart. The girl's 
pretty enough to send St Anthony on the rampage." 

“Please be serious, Angus. It’s very sad to see two nice 
boys like that looking daggers at each other the way they 
did last night. I'm going to do something, but what?" 

“Tell her brother to keep her on a chain.” 

“It isn't entirely Diana’s fault, Angus. She can't help being 
a pretty girl ” 

“Fault 1” said McCloskey contemptuously. “Who's talk- 
ing about fault? Why must women always bring impersonal 
things down to the personal? Let me put it to you another 
way. Sulphur, as you may know, is a good blood tonic. 
Charcoal is an excellent specific for flatulence, while salt- 
petre, used with discretion, has its uses. Mix the three of them 
together, touch a match to them and you have an almighty 
explosion. Now then, if you'll have the goodness to explain 
to me which of the three is to blame for the explosion, I 
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shall be most interested. Fault I Lay the blame on God f<^| 
having made men and women as they are.” 

When McQoskey had left her to her thoughts, MaggS 
could derive no comfort from the knowledge that his sum3 
mation of things was probably a better one than her own. 


VI 

Jack Maynard’s admiration for his sister was unbounded, 
as indeed was his affection. Nearly four years younger than 
he was, Diana had always been considered the brains of the 
fiunily, and in Jack’s eyes she possessed all the qualities 
which he lacked and most admired. Her brilliant good-looks 
were coupled with the kind of poise associated with the 
grandes dames of the eighteenth century. She moved with the 
grace of a ballet dancer, every movement precise and seem- 
ingly effortless. People who did not like her had in the past 
applied to her the adjective feline. In the physical sense she 
was catlike, but there the resemblance ceased. Diana was far 
too direct to be catty in the accepted sense of the word. 

It was hard to believe that Jack, gangling, loose-jointed 
and entirely lacking in the social graces, was full brother 
to the soignit , worldly Diana. 

“What have you got against John Hudd?” asked Jack 
with his mouth full, surveying his sister across the luncheon 
table. 

“Nothing, Jack. Why?” 

“Come off that, Di 1” he laughed. “You’re not even polite 
to him. I’m not the only one who’s noticed it.” 

“I like John. If he would let himself be, I think he’s an 
awfully nice boy. But I can’t allow him to assume proprie- 
torial airs. He picked a violent quarrel with Adrian because 
of me . . . .” 

“Takes two to make a quarrel,” said Jack with the air 
of a man who had coined the phrase. “None of my affair, 
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Ijlf course, but I like John. He’s a good bloke. I’d like to 
Wnvite him here sometimes, but it’s a bit awkward.” 

“Ask him here whenever you like Jack, and provided he 
doesn’t take too much for granted. I'll be nice to him.” 

“Thanks, Di,” said her brother yrith relief. *'I like 
Adrian too, for that matter. Are you ahd he serious, by the 
way? I only ask because you seem to see the hell of a lot 
of him.” 

“I’m not on the rampage for a husband. Jack,” replied 
Diana irritably. “And even if I were, I haven’t seen a pros- 
pective husband in Fort Mallet. I’m young. Jack, and I’d 
rather be with people near my own age than with the old 
fogies who are the only alternative.” 

“That reminds me,” said Jack inconsequentially, dismiss- 
ing the subject. “I saw Maggie a few minutes ago and she 
asked me to tell you that she’s going to have tea at the 
mission this afternoon and she’d like to take you with her. 
Says old Ma Gosling will feel hurt if you don’t go.” 

“I’ve seen Mrs Gosling in the distance, thanks, and that's 
enough for me. I’m not very good at bun fights. Jack. Mrs 
Kennedy will have to count me out.” 

“You can’t call Maggie Mrs Kennedy, Di. Nobody does. 
It’s . . .” 

“She’s thirty years older than I am and she hasn’t invited 
me to call her anything else.” 

Jack eyed his sister narrowly. “You don’t like Maggie, 
do you, Di? Why?” 

“Yes, I like her, Jack. She was awfully kind to me when 
you were ill. Yes, I like her, but I suppose it is that I’ve had 
her thrust down my throat a wee bit too much. I like to 
form my own opinions of people and I’m not yet ready to 
join the let’s-bow-down-and-worship-Maggie society. Give 
me time. Jack, and I’ll probably like her as much as you 
seem to do.” 

Diana always had been, and would re main , a puzzle to 
her brother. The great difference between them was that 
she had original ideas and was not frightened to express 
them. So often, even when she was very young, her ideas 
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had turned out to be sound. No matter what heresy Diana' 
uttered. Jack would never be able entirely to dismiss it. 
&ow, it was plain, Diana did not share his own unbounded 
admiration and affection for Maggie Kennedy. 

Jack Maynard wen| back to work with the uncomfortable 
feelingthat he jvas out of his depth. It was no new feeling 
wherenDiana was concerned. He accepted his position as 
‘the fool of the family' without hesitation. Diana was the 
‘clever one' and he gave her an unflinching loyalty. To learn 
now that Diana had reservations where Maggie Kennedy 
was concerned-, was almost too much to be borne. Maggie 
was well, just Maggie. His critical faculties simply re- 

fused to function where Maggie was concerned, just as they 
had always refused where Diana was concerned. He had 
learned at school the Euclidian axiom that things which 
were equal to the same thing were equal to one another. 
Its truth was as evident to him as it had been to Euclid. In 
fact, it had always seemed so obvious to Jack that its re-, 
iteration was absurd. His attitude of mind towards Maggie 
and Diana was much the same. Tfiey stood, each in a 
different way, upon the topmost pinnacles of his esteem. As 
he tackled an accumulation of desk work that afternoon, he 
comforted himself with the reflection that when these two 
knew each other better, all would be well. 

Diana, when her brother had gone to work, found herself 
appraising the community of which she was now a parti 
through frankly critical eyes. There was much to be said 
for and against Fort Mallet, and after all, her stay would 
probably be limited to a year. She loved golf, riding, tennis, 
swimming and adulation. These were available at will. Ever 
since her schooldays the last had been hers wherever she 
had been. There was a certain look in men’s eyes which 
she now took for granted, only noticing its rare absence. 
There was nothing new about men quarrelling for her 
smiles, but this, gratifying at first, had become wearisome. 
It might have been well enough among the troglodytes, 
but for Diana's taste it suggested too plainly that a woman 
was a mere chattel, to become the property of the winner., 
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She — her face hardened at the thought — was no man’s 
chattel. She had not, as she had fold her brother, come to 
Fort Mallet looking for a husband. She had come, partly 
because she was very fond of Jack, and partly to escape 
from an unfortunate love affair in England 

What irked Diana most was the need, stay were to 
be pleasant, to placate the womenfolk of ffjprt MalletjBMost 
women bored her. In her estimation thfe women she had 
met since her arrival — and she had met them all except Mrs 
Gosling, whom she had seen — were dull, dowdy, middle- 
aged frumps. The only exception was Mrs Miller, the wife 
of Albert Miller of the Public Works Department, who was 
working on the survey of a new road into the interior. Until 
Diana’s arrival, Mrs Miller had been the undisputed belle 
of Fort Mallet, a position she had occupied by virtue of lack 
of competition. She was a fluffy, frilly young woman, with 
tired blonde hair, who made great play with a pair of watery 
blue eyes. She always appeared to be frightened because of a 
trick of opening her eyes so wide with wonderment — 
especially when the Resident was telling a story — that the 
whites of her eyes were visible all round the irises. She had 
always been a success with middle-aged men, who felt the 
need to protect her and their masculinity enhanced by her 
presence. 

When Diana arrived, these middle-aged admirers of Mrs 
Miller, to quote Angus McCloskey, “dropped her with such 
a bloody thump that it was he^rd in Singapore.” 

Mrs Miller had developed handkerchief-dropping to a 
fine art, rewarding the gallants who rushed to pick them 
up with wet, simpering smiles. Latterly, however, and to the 
lady’s great chagrin, the task of restoring her handkerchiefs 
had devolved upon the Club servants. When in the Club 
several evenings previously Angus McQoskey had sug- 
gested to Mrs Miller that she should buy a retriever, Diana 
had committed the solecism of laughing. The correct pro- 
cedure in Fort Mallet, when McCloskey uttered his caustic 
and frequently outrageous witticisms, was to look shocked 
and despairing, for the red-headed doctor occupied much 
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the same position as court jester. The privilege of laughing 
was confined to the victim. 

It is doubtful whether Diana would have survived the 
incident socially had not the Resident, after a silence of ten 
second s, which' $efemed like ten minutes, burst into hearty 
laughter, which Was taken up by the chorus. In the Resi- 
dentVcyes Diadk could do no wrong, but for the rest of the 
evening, by way of reparation, he devoted himself with 
assiduity to Mrs Miller and on two occasions retrieved her 
handkerchief. 

The incident was quickly forgotten by everyone except 
the dethroned Mrs Miller, whose smile thereafter did not 
seem to fit whenever Diana appeared. 

Adrian Hornby was due to call at teatime, so Diana be- 
stirred herself. She wanted to be ready when he arrived, so 
that there would be no need to ask him into the bungalow. 
There were no taxis in Fort Mallet, but if there had been, 
Diana decided, a ride home in a taxi with Hornby would 
have been an adventure not to be undertaken lightly. She 
had lately detected a change in Adrian’s manner towards 
her. The old light and careless basis of their relationship 
was gone. He had become watchful and demanding, quick 
to take offence. Without any justification, he was prone to 
assume proprietorial airs, and when reminded by Diana 
a day or so previously that, if they were to go on seeing 
each other, he must mend his ways, she had caught a brief 
glimpse of an ugly temper. He had controlled himself, but, 
Diana believed, only just. Kept at arm’s length, he could be 
a pleasant and amusing companion. Diana was loath to 
quarrel with him, if only for the selfish reason that Fort 
Mallet offered so little in the way of companionship. 

It was only for a year, Diana sighed, surveying herself 
in the mirror with critical eyes. She was not excessively vain, 
but she liked what she saw: big, wide-set eyes, shapely, 
arched eyebrows; a big, firm but generous mouth and 
slightly raised cheekbones. These last gave her face its faint 
air of mystery. About Diana’s body there was a trim 
efficiency. Her slender hips were not at all boyish, but 
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voluptuously feminine. Firm, rounded breasts seemed to 
defy time itself with the boast that they would never wilt 
and sag, while her shoulders had a functional beauty which 
commanded the respect accorded to a irat-class piece of 
engineering. They were at their best< v pnl&$ golf course, 
where she was going that afternoon wlt^pldan ffoenby. 
Her swing, with the head of the club mi^uag in anaunost 
perfect groove, was so near the 360 degrees of the circle that 
it was almost an acrobatic feat. 

Diana knew everything that a mirror could tell her about 
herself, but the mirror was incapable of throwing back the 
photogenic, luminiferous quality of the aura which seemed 
to surround her. It was a subtle warmth of which people — 
women as well as men — were aware, without knowing 
through which sense they received the impression. 

In the conventional sense of the word, Diana was not a 
beauty, but she was so good to look at, so warm and full 
of the zest of living that the critical faculties were arrested- 
People had hated Diana — a few — but their hatred had not 
abated one jot of their admiration for her. It was not 
necessary to touch her in order to know that her skin fitted 
her and that her flesh was firm and full of elasticity. 

Diana had few illusions regarding her desirability in 
the eyes of men. Too many had cast themselves and their 
fortunes at her feet for that. She knew, on the rare occasions 
when she thought of the matter, that her value on the mar- 
riage market was a high one. Thus far in her twenty-three 
years Diana had merely skated around love. No man had 
even been able to make her believe that life without him 
would be drab and empty and meaningless. Until this should 
occur, she was determined, she would steer clear of entangle- 
ments. When, if ever, she met the man of her dreams, his 
material possessions, she was resolved, would not influence 
her. Nevertheless, she hoped wistfully that he would be rich, 
because she loved luxury, good clothes and all the other 
appurtenances of wealth, and was realist enough to know 
that she would make a better wife to a rich man than a poor 
one. The self-reliance which she wore in the manner of an 
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armour was her way of asserting to herself that, where mar- 
•riage was concerned, she would never compromise with the 
high standards she had created. When the right man came 
along, but she would be ready to shed this self- 

reliance i^ Mjj^ffi g S qfeaiment which had served its purpose. 

raking a last look at herself in the mirror, 
linen skirt and silk blouse of the same 
colqutfsTC Founa herself wishing that custom did not decree 
that dothes were essential. It was a pity to hide bodies while 
they were young and lovely. Time enough for that when 
age had destroyed their beauty. 

These thoughts were interrupted by a call from the gar- 
den, as Adrian Hornby announced his arrival. “Fm not 
quite dressed yet,” she called. “Find yourself a chair on 
the verandah and smoke a cigarette. I’ll be as quick as I 
can.” 

“You're nearly ten minutes late as it is,” came Hornby's 
voice in reply. It was the tone, rather than the words them- 
selves, which nettled Diana, who retorted coldly: “To be 
exact, I am three minutes late, but even if I were thirty- 
three minutes late, I won’t allow you to talk to me like that. 
Go and find someone else to play with you, someone who 
doesn't mind your rudeness.” 

To this Hornby made no reply, but there came from the 
verandah the sound of his quick impetuous movements and 
the bang as a chair was overturned. There followed the 
crunch of his angry footsteps on the gravel path and then 
silence. 

Diana sighed regretfully. There were few enough dis- 
tractions in Fort Mallet. Now there was one less. Why did 
men take so much for granted? Why did they make it im- 
possible to associate with them on a light and friendly 
basis? Why did they feel it necessary to strut like barnyard 
roosters when confronted with an attractive woman? It 
was such a pity, for Adrian, if he would only allow himself 
to be one, was a thoroughly likeable man. 

Marriage, Diana reflected, must solve a lot of problems tor 
a woman. A wedding ring took the place of the ‘Sold' tag 
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which shopkeepers displayed sometimes in their windows, 
as a sign that further discussion was useless. 


vn 

Armed with a list of things she needed, Diana set off in 
the direction of the Port wearing a frock of a gay flower 
pattern on a background of cream-coloured Japanese silk 
which she had bought since her arrival, an exact copy of 
an expensive one she had acquired in Paris on the way out. 

So far as women's clothing was concerned in Fort Mallet, 
there was little or no competitive element. Clothes were 
worn to cover the body as coolly as possible consistent with 
decorum. Most women wore skirts cut from the same 
white drill used by their husbands, together with cork or 
pith helmets. Actuated not at all by a desire to be different, 
but by a love for bright colours, Diana preferred gay prints, 
flowered silks and linens in pastel shades. 

Maggie, whose quick eyes spotted the frock as Diana 
emerged from the gate of the bungalow, sighed for the days 
when she would have thought it worth while dressing 
prettily for a shopping expedition. Through the binoculars 
she followed Diana until the latter disappeared from view 
across the bridge which led lo the Port. An octogenarian 
Malay, sitting on the porch of his little house, watched 
Diana’s movements with delight. Never, he reflected, had 
he seen a European woman so graceful, and, like all his race, 
he loved colour. Looking up into her eyes as she passed, 
he nodded and smiled his approval. “The day has begun 
well,” he murmured to his daughter, who stood beside him. 
Mrs Gosling, drinking tea on the balcony of the Protestant 
Mission, snorted audible disapproval, holding that the cling- 
ing silk frock, which set off Diana’s graceful contours to 
such advantage, merely served to inflame the beast, always 
latent in the male heart. “I think,” said her husband mildly, * 
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armour was her way of asserting to herself that, where mar- 
.riage was concerned, she would never compromise with the 
high standatds &e had created. When the right man came 
along, but she would be ready to shed this self- 

reliance lifc&l^^^^gatment which had served its purpose. 

J |M^^ftwdng a last look at herself in the mirror, 
bef<m^^^^meige linen skirt and silk blouse of the same 
colour^ sfiie found herself wishing that custom did not decree 
that "clothes were essential. It was a pity to hide bodies while 
they were young and lovely. Time enough for that when 
age had destroyed their beauty. 

These thoughts were interrupted by a call from the gar- 
den, as Adrian Hornby announced his arrival. ‘Tm not 
quite dressed yet,” she called. “Find yourself a chair on 
the verandah and smoke a cigarette. Til be as quick as I 
can.” 

“You're nearly ten minutes late as it is,” came Hornby's 
voice in reply. It was the tone, rather than the words them- 
selves, which nettled Diana, who retorted coldly: “To be 
exact, I am three minutes late, but even if I were thirty- 
three minutes late, I won’t allow you to talk to me like that. 
Go and find someone else to play with you, someone who 
doesn't mind your rudeness.” 

To this Hornby made no reply, but there came from the 
verandah the sound of his quick impetuous movements and 
the bang as a chair was overturned. There followed the 
crunch of his angiy footsteps on the gravel path and then 
silence. 

Diana sighed regretfully. There were few enough dis- 
tractions in Fort Mallet. Now there was one less. Why did 
men take so much for granted? Why did they make it im- 
possible to associate with them on a light and friendly 
basis? Why did they feel it necessary to strut like barnyard 
roosters when confronted with an attractive woman? It 
was such a pity, for Adrian, if he would only allow himself 
to be one, was a thoroughly likeable man. 

Marriage, Diana reflected, must solve a lot of problems for 
a woman. A wedding ring took the place of the ‘Sold' tag 
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which shopkeepers displayed sometimes in their windows, 
as a sign that further discussion was useless. 


VII 

Armed with a list of things she needed, Diana set 6ff in 
the direction of the Port wearing a frock of a gay flower 
pattern on a background of cream-coloured Japanese silk 
which she had bought since her arrival, an exact copy of 
an expensive one she had acquired in Paris on the way out. 

So far as women’s clothing was concerned in Fort Mallet, 
there was little or no competitive element. Clothes were 
worn to cover the body as coolly as possible consistent with 
decorum. Most women wore skirts cut from the same 
white drill used by their husbands, together with cork or 
pith helmets. Actuated not at all by a desire to be different, 
but by a love for bright colours, Diana preferred gay prints, 
flowered silks and linens in pastel shades. 

Maggie, whose quick eyes spotted the frock as Diana 
emerged from the gate of the bungalow, sighed for the days 
when she would have thought it worth while dressing 
prettily for a shopping expedition. Through the binoculars 
she followed Diana until the latter disappeared from view 
across the bridge which led iO the Port. An octogenarian 
Malay, sitting on the porch of his little house, watched 
Diana’s movements with delight. Never, he reflected, had 
he seen a European woman so graceful, and, like all his race, 
he loved colour. Looking up into her eyes as she passed, 
he nodded and smiled his approval. “The day has begun 
well,” he murmured to his daughter, who stood beside him. 
Mrs Gosling, drinking tea on the balcony of the Protestant 
Mission, snorted audible disapproval, holding that the cling- 
ing silk frock, which set off Diana’s graceful contours to 
such advantage, merely served to inflame the beast, always 
latent in the male heart. *T think,” said her husband mildly, ' 
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“that you ate being a little harsh. I haven’t the privilege of 
knowing the young woman, but to me the effect is pleasing.’’ 

“Huhl” reto rted his spouse. “The trouble with you, 
Henry, is your charity too far. Like all the 

rest of fh ^a^^ ^ y te putty where a pretty face is con- 
cerned Lt ^MBPp Qisgustinj? way she swings her hips . . . 
and in^^^^^pB^'patives, too. Deliberately provocative, 

1 tuH my dear, or I shall be *empted to suspect you 


of envy.” 

Henry Gosling chuckled as, spluttering with indignation, 
his wife went into the mission building to set about the 
Lord’s work with even more vigour than usual. Like so 
many of her kind, Mrs Gosling lacked the wide charity 
and compassion of the Christ she professed, taking it upon 
herself to censor the Gospels. Christ’s tolerance towards 
Mary Magdalene and other sinners was, in her mind, a con- 
fession of an inexplicable weakness in the Lord’s character 
and, as such, to be hidden rigorously from the young. Hell 
fire was her specialty and with such gusto did she preach 
it that her hearers could almost smell the brimstone. But 
she too had her weaknesses. A sick child’s needs came be- 
fore her own and for many years she had been a staunch and 
loyal wife. 

Diana, unconscious of the interest she had aroused, went 
on down the beach road to Charley’s Universal Emporium. 
Charley, or as he was named in the Kwangtung village where 
he first saw the light, Chow-li, catered to a bewildering 
variety of local needs. His shop was a stocktaker’s night- 
mare, but Charley had a system which defied analysis and 
which he alone understood. His shelves were packed with 
the canned goods of Europe, America and Australia ; tex- 
tiles from Japan, Manchester and Bradford ; a large assort- 
ment of hardware, paints, cordage, saddlery, patent medi- 
cines, Chinese delicacies, toys, fishing tackle, golf balls, 
tennis balls, with a separate establishment across the road 
where his brother sold wines, spirits, tobacco, cigarettes 
and cigars. 
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Without Charley, in brief, life at the Fort and the Port 
would have foundered in the mire of its own deficiencies. 
In addition to these activities, Charley was the settlement’s 
only banker and his paper was *nd 

Penang, Hongkong, Canton, Manila-^ ^^^&p Kuching, 
Macassar, Banjermassin, as well as in nfirts of 

Java and Sumatra. Lastly, he was th^jjBBI ^ eatl buyer 
within a radius of several hundred miles' ann^^reputed to 
understand pearls as few men alive. 

Charley liked Diana. He liked her not only because she 
was good to look at, but because she knew what she wanted, 
asked for it with a brisk assurance and made her decision — 
to buy or not to buy — instantly. He was tired of women who 
used his shop to kill time, their own and his, and seemed 
unable to make up their minds. 

At this early hour — it was barely seven o’clock — Charley 
was not busy. “Come inside office, missy, and I show you 
my pearls,” he said, implementing a promise made a week 
previously. 

Pearls, where Charley was concerned, were a hobby 
rather than a business, although he made money out of his 
dealings. He loved pearls, believed them to be the most 
beautiful inanimate things in creation, and by the handlin' 
of them could satisfy the aesthetic demands of his nature. 
That they were profitable too was just that much better. 

Pearling out of Port Mallet itself was almost at an er 3, 
but local men were employee throughout the Malay Archi- 
pelago and as far as the Philippines and Broome. Many of 
the pearls which passed through Charley’s hands were 
stolen and entrusted to him for sale. 

Diana followed Charley into a poky little office at the back 
of the premises, where, surprisingly, was a modem steel 
safe, secured by a combination lock, a receptacle entirely 
beyond the capacity of local thieves. Before opening the 
safe, Charley took down from a shelf a sawn-off shotgun, 
which he placed on the table near to his hand. He was 
growing old and somewhat feeble. His sons were away in 
far countries and no longer able to protect him. 
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The door of the safe swung open to reveal, carelessly 
thrown into an empty biscuit tin, several quarts of baroque 
pearls of negHmhte^cOmmercial value. These Charley did 
not troubtet&BHKljra visitor although, malformed as they 
were, th^jt^P^ gyb eauty. Soon a score or more of small 
glass flfe p^^^Sa m w ith cotton wool stood on the table. 
Each^qgl^p^ g^ felaed a rare pearl. Among them was the 
pride k ')^H|UwBsKbn, a black pearl of some eighty-two 
carat*,* wxnm^pjid ledme into his possession twenty years 
previously. Charley looked up eagerly into Diana’s face to 
observe her reaction. The rapt, almost reverent, expression 
he saw satisfied him. Evidently this beautiful young woman 
had an eye for beauty other than her own, and could see 
the latent fires behind the sombre black surface of the sphere. 
In turn, he produced several large pink pearls, one of them 
drop-shaped, and all immensely valuable. Then Charley, 
with infinite care, laid out on a strip of black velvet nine- 
teen pearls, so perfectly matched as to colour and size that 
they were indistinguishable. “Must catch many more same 
kind, but maybe Chow-li not live so long time. Then sons 
must catch more.” 

Diana knew enough of pearls to know that if the necklace 
were ever completed, it would be worth a fabulous sum. 

From the shop came the sounds of customers. Hurriedly, 
Charley gathered together his pearls and returned them to 
the safe. “Thank you, Mr Chow-li,” said Diana graciously. 
“They were so beautiful.” 

Charley beamed. He not only appreciated her apprecia- 
tion, but her use of his correct name, prefaced by the mister. 
He wore “Charley” with irritation which, because it would 
have been bad for business, he did not show. The name had 
been pinned on to him many years previously and from the 
beginning he had sensed vaguely that it was faintly con- 
temptuous. 

Diana completed her purchases in the shop with the help 
of a young Chinese assistant and, just as she was leaving, 
there came the sound of a ship’s siren. The mail boat from 
Singapore had arrived. 
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Actuated by idle curiosity, Diana stood under the corru- 
gated iron shelter at the end of the jetty, as the launch, loaded 
with mail aft and with four or five whkejclad figures for- 
ward, approached the shore, TherfiMlmM^hiDg fas- 
cinating about the arrival of this only^^^^^^e putside 
world. Life in this remote outpost acqr^M^^^^^^lmost 
exciting tempo on mail days. News of 

the world ; new people ; new problemfiL^ffiE^^ m ^4 
Chow-li, hoping wistfully that the shtpj^^p^^it home 
one of his sons, came and stood beside DiaifMt the top of 
the stairs, peering at the faces of the newcomers half hidden 
by white sun-helmets. When he saw that all the passengers 
were Europeans, Chow-li seemed to sag with his disappoint- 
ment. 


The first man ashore, his face invisible directly under- 
neath the jetty, jumped with effortless ease while the launch 
was still some six feet distant from the landing-stage. With 
three long strides he came up the rickety stairs and, standing 
at the top, looked around him eagerly. A moment later, to 
Diana’s surprise, he was pumping Chow-li’s hand with 
every evidence of pleasure. 

There are some people in the world who, for no obviously 
discernible reason, stand out from their surroundings with 
startling clarity, and are singled out for special attention. 
They are to be seen in crowded restaurants sometimes. 
Maitres d* hotel see them at once and find them tables when 


others have to wait. The newcomer was one of these. 


Looking at him, Diana amused herself trying to determine 
just what were the qualities which made him so conspic- 
uous and — she fumbled for the word — so pleasing. Like 
all the other men, he wore the standard uniform of the East, 
a white duck suit, turned out by a thousand Chinese tailors 
for something under ten Straits dollars ftet suit. But unlike 
the others, he gave the carelessly-made suit an air of distinc- 
tion. The man could not have been called handsome, but 
the combined effect of strong features, shrewd and twinkling 
eyes and a reckless, good-humoured attitude to life were — 
again Diana had to fall back on the adjective ‘pleasing’. This, 
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evidently, was a man who loved life, extracting from it more 
than most of his fellows. He had light-brown hair and eyes 
which matched it almost perfectly. 

■ w-li held the newcomer in high 
secret of his pleasure, and Chow-li 
wear his emotions on his sleeve, 
salising with some embarrassment 
tranger had exceeded the bounds of 
ed from under the corrugated iron 
shelter into the blazing sunshine of the beach road, Chow-li, 
suddenly appearing at her elbow, said: “I like you meet ol’ 
fren*. His hither my ol’ fren’ too.” The old Chinese mumbled 
a name, which Diana did not catch, but she turned with a 
smile and allowed Chow-li to perform the introduction. 

“I,” said the newcomer, “am Jules Duvivier. The name 
is a difficult one for my good friend Chow-li. My father is 
Gaston Duvivier and we are Duvivier et Fils of the Place 
Vendome. You have heard of us, yes?” 

“What woman hasn’t. Monsieur Duvivier? Three months 
ago, or perhaps it was four,” continued Diana, “I stood for 
ten minutes looking at your windows and wishing I were 
rich.” 

“But why did you not come inside? Why was I not told? 
God made pearls especially for skin like yours. To think 
that I was there, in Paris, and nobody told me you were 
there ... 1” 


Diana laughed unaffectedly at the mock horror she saw 
in the Frenchman’s face. 

“But what are you doing here — in this terrible place?” 
the other asked. “Do not tell me that you are married to 
some sad British official. Please do not tell me that, for I do 
not think I could endure it. It is not, you must understand,” 
he added hastily, “that I do not like the British. That is not 
so. Among them I have many good friends.” 

“No, Monsieur Duvivier, I am not married to some sad 
British official. In fact, I am not married.” 

“Then,” said the other, aghast, “what are you doing here? 
C’est incroyable! I come to this pays perdu , to buy maybe 
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some pearls from my friend Chow-li. I find you wearing a 
frock from the Rue de la Paix. It was there that you found 
it, is it not so? A copy? Well, that ia the sa me thing. In 
matters such as that, you understand^S^^^^rivier makes 
no mistakes . . . and you tell tak you^R ^^ prafc^ed. There 
is one mote proof that the British do,n9|j aty. 

Now, if this were a French colony, hc^^S^^^^g^ppose 
you would be permitted to remain 

did not wait for a reply to his rhetoricarmS M pi^^ut con- 
tinued: “Most terrible of all is that the slupsailstonight at 
midnight and I must sail with her.” 

“That is too terrible,” said Diana, matching his tone and 
entering into his tragi-comic mood. “I shall need a bathtowel 
for my tears.” 

“Now you mock me. That is not kind. The simple heart 
of Jules Duvivier is hurt. I will go now to discuss some 
business with my friend Chow-li, but this evening, if you 
will be so kind, you will drink a bottle of champagne with 
me at the Club. The good Doctor Mac shall introduce us 
most officially and all will be well. At six o’clock? It is a 
promise?” 

Greatly to her own amazement, Diana found herself 
nodding smiling assent, although she was uncomfortably 
aware that her brief conversation had already attracted the 
attention of a number of other people. Fort Mallet was too 
small for the least social indiscretion to escape notice. 


VIII 

Angus McCloskey was a more than ordinarily good 
pianist, who played strictly for his own amusement. If 
people cared to listen, they were welcome to do so, but he 
was indifferent equally to their applause or tastes. When, at 
Jules Duvivier’s request, he had performed the formal intro- 
duction to Diana, he took his whiskey over to the piano, 
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scorning to drink the champagne which was offered to him. 
‘Tm not young enough tq be amused by the bubbles,” he 
told thqccu to need it as a tonic.” 

Vienne^HHHHH^^^livious to all around him, he 
laund I Igis of the Blue Danube , while memory 

we Ml m m ZnS ^ en so many things had seemed 
oth^^^^^^S^ptwas to the people scattered about the 
larg^j^^^^^Sey <!id not see the bitter-sweet tears which 

Jules Dtft$tfer stood up abruptly, arms outstretched, his 
eyes full of Invitation. A moment later he and Diana, as 
though they had danced together for years, were whirling 
around the floor, breathlessly exchanging badinage and 
nonsense. 


“I wish,” said Jules intensely, when they returned to the 
table, raising his glass, “that it was not necessary for me to 
leave tonight.” 

Diana spared him the banality of asking why. “I wish it 
too,” she said soberly. “I think you would be fun.” 

Then, since dancing was easier than talking, they danced. 
Two other couples joined them. A little later John Hudd 
led Maggie Kennedy out on to the floor, and Mrs Miller 
dragged her reluctant husband around two or three times 
until she realised that any comparison between Diana and 
herself must necessarily be to her own disadvantage. 

Jules Duvivicr and Diana danced superbly. Soon their 
effortless ease shamed the others into becoming spectators, 
and they had the floor to themselves. “In two months’ time 
I will come back,” said Jules softly. “You will be here?” 

“I expect so.” 

Duvivier fell silent. At various times he had clasped neck- 
laces of precious stones and pearls around the necks of some 
of the world’s loveliest women, but not one of them had 


been able to stir him as he was now stirred. Wild, reckless 


thoughts raced through his mind. As they danced behind a 
potted palm, he kissed her neck and, although Diana re- 
covered herself quickly, he felt her go limp in his arms for 
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a second. “Take me back to the table, please,” she said with 
a shiver. There was a round of applause when they sat 
down. 


A few moments later came f 
siren. The spell was broken^ 
goodbye to everyone. Diana, realist 
ment how conspicuous she had m2 
she might as well be hanged for a 
braving the scandalised looks cast in KHr 
arm and walked out into the darkness. 


ship’s 



“Promise me something,” whispered DuvrS^SI. 

“If it’s something reasonable, yes.” 

“Promise me that when I come back, if I am not away 
more than three months, you will not be married.” 

“That’s easy,” laughed Diana. “I promise that. I 
thought ...” 

The sentence remained unfinished. She felt herself held 


in a pair of strong arms while passionate kisses rained down 
upon her. Protest would have been useless, even if she had 
desired to protest. 

Then he was gone, without another word. Diana did not 
know quite what she felt. There would be time to collect 
her thoughts later. The immediate problem was to face the 
battery of eyes — some of them she knew would be hostile — 
which awaited her in the Club. 


There was a vacant chair at the table where the Kennedys 
were sitting. Assuming a nonciialance which she did not feel, 
Diana dropped into it, fanning herself with a magazine. 
“Thank you, my dear,” said Hugh Kennedy, beaming, 
“that was the prettiest dancing I have seen for years. I 
wonder that you’re not a professional.” 

“I would have been,” said Diana, “only Dad wouldn’t 
hear of it.” 


Adrian Hornby, a little red in the face and not quite 
at ease, took another chair facing Diana. “We were just 
congratulating Miss Maynard on her dancing,” observed 
the Resident. “She puts us all to shame, don’t you 
think?” 
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“Where has your partner gone?” asked Maggie Ken- 
nedy. “I suppose he came on the mail boat. I’ve seen him 

“He's — can’t remember his name 

— who eaHHHHg^' > yesr to buy pearls,” replied the 

you meet him, my dear?” asked 

“QjBBipam’ffiuecd us,” repliea Diana. “Then Dr Mc- 
Qoske^mdW over again. He seems a very nice man. I 
wish he were staying.” 

“You know, Diana,” said Hornby, trying to sound calm 
and reasonable, “you ought to be more careful. Charley’s a 
good fellow and all that, but he’s hardly a judge of who’s 
fit for you to meet. If you ask me, the fellow’s a shocking- 
looking bounder.” 

“But nobody did ask you, Adrian,” retorted Diana 
sweetly. “Jules Duvivier is a most charming man, who 
incidentally, dances divinely. He makes you look clumsy on 
the dance floor. That’s probably why you don’t like him.” 

“I was talking for your good — not mine,” said Hornby 
airily. “If you want to make an exhibition of yourself, it’s 
your affair, I suppose.” 

“You’ve no right to talk to Diana like that,” said an 


angry voice. 

Hornby turned round to face John Hudd. “Keep your 
nose out of things that don’t concern you.” 

“I think it’s high time we all went to bed,” said Maggie 
tactfully. “Come along, Hugh.” 

The Kennedys and two or three others left the Club, until 
only Diana, Adrian Hornby, John Hudd and Angus 
McCloskey remained. The latter, very drunk, sat back in 
his chair with a smile of cynical amusement. “Seconds out 
of the ring I” he called. 

“Sit down, both of you,” said Diana to the younger men, 
her eyes blazing with anger. “I’ve got something to say to 
you. . . .” 

“You’re wasting time,” said McCloskey. “Nothing you 
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can say will have the smallest effect. Water off duck’s back, 
just like that. They are in the grip of . something elemental, 
where reason has no place. They, ca h^^ Ag ^gfiio d-looking 
Frenchman, so they want to have 

it out and promise to marry the 
I’ll patch up the loser.” 

“Please be quiet. Dr McQoskey,”^||BE B^B B^ her 
lip. 

“Call me Mac. Everyone else does.” 

“Very well, I will. Shut up, Mac, and lef q^^aDS’’ 

Signalling for another drink, the doctor layjbaek to listen. 

“Now then, both of you,” continued Diana, “I’d like you 
to know that neither of you — neither of you, do you under- 
stand? — has any right to interfere in my affairs. I’ll dance 
with whom I please, when I please. Furthermore, I want 
nothing to do with either of you until you make friends. 
You were friends before I came here and there isn’t any 
reason why you shouldn’t be friends now. I won’t have you 
brawling over me like a — like a pair of hooligans. And 
now, shake hands and let’s forget it.” 

There was brief silence, broken by John Hudd. “You’re 
quite right, Diana. We’ve both behaved shockingly and, for 
for my part, I’m sorry.” He rose to his feet and, facing 
Hornby, who still remained slumped in his chair, offered 
his outstretched hand. Hornby rose slowly, his face quite 
expressionless. He appeared to be hesitadng, fighting some 
inner battle. For several seconds, which seemed much longer, 
he gazed at the other’s hand. Then, suddenly, his eyes blazed 
fury. Changing his stance, he drove his fist to the point of 
John Hudd’s jaw. It was a cruel, savage blow, delivered with 
all his weight behind it. 

John Hudd fell and as he did so, his head struck the iron 
base of a table. He remained quite motionless. 

“ . . . seven, eight, nine, ten, out 1” came McCloskey’s 
amused voice. “We’ll clear a ring and you two young sparks 
can get it all out of your systems.” 

It was the look of blank horror on Diana’s Jace which 
brought McGoskey back to his senses and to a realisation 
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that die situation was less funny than it had seemed. Follow- 
ing the direction of Diana's eyes, he turned to see the 

■ though to clear away the 

stween him and clear think- 
indolence left him like a 
[udd, he felt his pulse and 
iital for a stretcher,” he said 
:tood, their eyes devoid of 
. “Hurry!” 

“How bad is it, Mac?” asked Diana in a frightened 

whisper. 

“Bad, very bad ! Can’t say more now. You can do no good 
by staying here. Better go home and tell your brother what 
has happened. He’ll know what to do.” 

Adrian Hornby, a twisted smile on his face, looked long 
and searchingly at Diana and from her to the body of John 
Hudd on the floor. With a shrug of the shoulders and a 
short laugh, he looked once more at Diana, who was aghast 
at the ferocity she read in his face. Turning on his heel, 
Hornby strode out of the Club. A few moments later there 
came the sound of muffled hoofbeats as he cantered across 
The Green. 


Diana lingered, appalled by the turn of events and fasci- 
nated by the abrupt transition of McCloskey from drunken- 
ness to sobriety. There was a strange expression on the 
doctor’s face, from which all the callous, cynical amusement 
had been wiped away. The new McCloskey was like a 
palimpsest, cmergmg from behind the sharper calligraphy 
of a later scribe. “I suppose,” Diana said despairingly, 
‘That it was all my fault.” 

“it was all your fault, my dear,” said McCloskey gently, 
“but you’ve no need to reproach yourself. The fault — if it 
can be called that — can be traced back to the jumbled pattern 
of your great-grandparents’ chromosomes. You’re what they 
made you. You’re the end-product of a pattern created a 
century before you were born. You’re too lovely, God help 
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you! Here we’re all starved for beauty like yours and just 
seeing you plays havoc with us. Young Hornby at base is 

_ J ^ r„11 1 +.1 ^ JTW. «r.. ri » A.. . . • 


a decent fellow, but the sight 
himself at your beauty turn< 
few seconds .... Go now 
boy round somehow. I have a 
meant to be rounded off like this 
Diana, a§ she walked homewards/ 
blind terror. Inextricably mixed with te'j 
guilt, neither of which she understood. Itf tl 
Club lounge, she knew, an evil force had 
impelling a decent young man to do a dastardly 
had unleashed that evil force? And why? 


farming 
^ for a 



IX 

Jack Maynard, wearing uniform, his white helmet tucked 
under his arm, stood stiffly before the Resident's desk, 
watching with anxious eyes while the latter read a type- 
written report. On the other side of the bare office sat Angus 
McCloskey, his face lined and grey with fatigue. 

“It must have been a painful task writing this report, 
Maynard/’ said the Resident kindly, “but Campbell's ab- 
sence makes you the senior police officer here at the present 
time. Duty often forces us to do distasteful things. Whatever 
the outcome of this unfortunate affair, you and your sister 
have my personal sympathy.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Will Iludd pull through?” asked the Resident, turning 
to McCloskey. 

“1 think so. He has a very severe concussion. His skull 
is fractured where he hit the corner of the table. I'll know 
better by this evening.” 

“Action can't wait until this evening. I'm afraid,” said 
Kennedy with a sigh. “From what you have tgld/ne, th& 
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was a brutal, premeditated assault. A decent young fellow — 
I always Ujoja Hudd — lies between life and death because of 
it. Alm^tJj^^^jis^^Ippalling example to the rest of the 
com mu^^m^^^Sl a^td^uphold the law — all of us. If 

jt, Hornby will have to face is 
i boy Bves it won’t be Hornby’s fault, 
decency to make an enquiry. I'm 
events must take their course. You’ll 
bring in Hornby yourself. I presume 
t sense to make no trouble, but you are author- 
ised to 'use force if necessary.” 

"Will my sister have to appear, sir, do you think?” asked 
Maynard in a distressed voice. 

“I hardly think so, my boy,” replied the Resident. "The 
assault took place in the presence of Dr McCloskey and the 
Club servants. Unless Hornby disputes their testimony on 
any point — and I don’t like to think the man will be cad 
enough for that — your sister can be left out of it. My private 
advice to you — quite unofficially, you understand — is to 
mention this to Hornby when you see him. I can’t believe 
that he will want to humiliate your sister any more than he 
has already. Good morning, Maynard. On your way.” 

A silence fell across the room after Jack Maynard had 
left. It was broken by the Resident. “You know, Mac, this 
is a damnable business. Ordinarily I’m against having un- 
attached females in a place like this and I would be now, 
only she’s such a charming girl. While she was under our 
roof, Maggie and I grew quite fond of her. When you have 
guests living in the house with you, you know, it doesn’t 
take long to find out if they have a hairy heel. I’d do a lot 
to spare her any needless unpleasantness, but my hands are 
tied.” 


"And Maggie shares your enthusiasm about the girl?” 
queried McCloskey with an irritating smile. 

“Of course she does,” was the testy reply. “Why do you 
ask?” 

“I just wondered, that’s all.” 

‘*What ( VRgrou implying. Mac?” 
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jjghter. 

Say?” 


“Nothing, Hugh, nothing at all. It happens that I share 
your liking for the girl, without any resc^vajdpn&whatever, 
but I think that if I were Resid<^^M^^itt2skT 
am not — I would have a privi 
and convey to him the idea 
for his sister to go on to New 
going, and wait for him there. . . m i mm— 

“But for God's sake why, Mac? 
youth and beauty here that we can afford 
we have. I’d stake my life that the girl’s as stti^^O^Kgun 
barrel . . . Why, I’d be proud if she were piy^^^hter. 
What’s behind all this, Mac? What are you trying^lp Say?” 

“Simply this, Hugh,” replied McCloskey, “that through 
no fault of her own, I grant you, the girl k like a powder 
keg here. She’s too lovely, too . . . disturbing. It’s like new 
wine in old bottles. Where else in the world, do you think, 
would men cluster round a watery-eyed hatrack like that 
Mrs Miller? and why? Because they are sex-starved. That’s 
the reason and you know it. Well, isn’t it plain then, that 
if they can get all worked up about her, the effect of the 
Maynard girl on them is unpredictable? However, thank 
God the decision’s yours and not mine. . . . I’m going over 
to the hospital and then I’m going to try to snatch an hour 
or two of sleep. See you at lunch.” 

“I wish,” said Kennedy, “I could see it all as clearly as 


you seem to. I’m worried, deeply worried.” 

The ,door closed and Hugh Kennedy was alone with his 
thoughts. He was a kindly, uncomplicated man, who dealt 
truthfully and fairly with his fellows. There was no genius 
in him, no brilliance, which was perhaps one of the reasons 
why his reputation stood high in a service which tradition- 
ally mistrusted these qualities. He was profoundly worried. 
The story of the violent scene in the Club appalled him. He 
was appalled at the fact, but more than this, his faith in his 
own judgment of men was shaken. He had kno^n and liked 
Hornby for several years. He believed him capable of almost 
any light-hearted folly, but it was still hard to envisage him 
as the author of a brutal and, on the facts, treach££Q.us assault. 
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The Resident’s sympathy went to Diana and her brother, 
for no nice^^maa liked to be the focal point of an incident 
such impossible to hush up the 

thelnH ' 8 every breakfast-table in the 

mHB Watjthe Port, it had been well chewed 

Maggie in the garden. He launched 
at^^^^HB^pjibject. “This unpleasant affair isn’t going to 
for that poor girl, you know. I wonder 

t* “Wilh J^)htl*lying unconscious in the hospital, Hugh, and 
Adrian facing a criminal charge, I’m afraid I haven’t time 
to think of Diana’s troubles. She’s a nice child, but you can’t 
tell me, Hugh Kennedy, that she didn’t in some way or 
another lead those boys up the garden path. I’m sorry for 
her, but don’t let’s lose our sense of proportion. Here 
comes Angus. He’11 have news for us.” 

Maggie’s attitude shocked the Resident. As a woman, he 
mused, she might have been expected to see things through 
Diana’s eyes. But women, as he well knew, were odd 
creatures. They had a way of complicating simple issues and of 
allowing impulse and prejudice to influence their judgments. 
From little things Maggie had said — or sometimes refrained 
from saying — he had sensed all along that where Diana was 
concerned, she had reservations. It would all come out in 


time. Trust Maggie for that. But it would be in her time. 

McCloskey’s tread was heavy as he came across The 
Green. “There’s been no change,” he said briefly. “I shan’t 
know anything until this evening. I’m going home to snatch 
a couple of hours sleep. See you at noon.” 

The Kennedys were just preparing to take their guests into 
the Residency dining-room, when a servant thrust a note 
upon a silver salver under the Resident’s nose. The note 
read: “Regret disturbing you but must see you at once.” It 
was signed by Jack Maynard, who was waiting in the office 
“What is it, Maynard?” asked Kennedy irritably. “Surely, 
it’s nothing that won’t keep until after lunch?” 
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sir. ril warn them at the hospital.” 


X 

For more than an hour, idly pretending to read an out-of- 
date London newspaper, Disna had sat upon the Club 
verandah, waiting for McCioskey to emerge from the 
hospital, whose front gate was just visible from where she 
sat. When he finally emerged, instead of 'making for the 
Club, he went in the direction of his own bungalow. Diana 
set off immediately to intercept him. 

“Come and drink a cup of tea with me,” said the doctor, 
“unless, of course, you think it will scandalise the neigh- 
bours.” 

“How are they?” asked Diana eagerly. 

“Which one of them are you most anxious about?” 

“Neither, Mac, and you know it,” retorted Diana. “To 
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me they are just a couple of sick boys and, try as I will, I 
can’t escape a feeling of guilt; although I know perfectly 


well 
Mac, ,i 



iy fault. But people look at me, 
murderess.” 

/ You’re being too sensitive. 
Ws, and most of it is good. Three 
td telling you now, I was very worried 
Young Hudd recovered consciousness 
^ in a week or two, he’ll be as good as 
►y will recover too, but he’s going to need the 
s that I can’t give him. He’s a job for a plastic 
fte took a terrible toss that night and it looks 
;his face hit the ground first. . . .” 

“You mean, Mac, that he’ll be disfigured?” 

“I’m afraid so. The poor lad’s lost an eye too. His jaw 
was broken, and he’s lucky to be alive.” 

“Poor Adrian 1 He was such a nice-looking boy. Even 
now I can’t think what possessed him. ...” 

Even as she spoke, Diana was aware of how inadequate 
her words were. 

“Within a few minutes of recovering consciousness, John 
Hudd asked to see you, Diana. It’s too soon yet, because 
I don’t want him excited. But will you go and talk to him 
when I say the word?” 

“I don’t know, Mac. I just don’t know,” Diana faltered. 
“It may seem very hard to you, but I can’t help remembering 
that there’s my side to all this. Whatever I do, it seems, I’m 
wrong. If I don’t go and see him. I’m inhuman. If I do 
go, then I shall be accused of encouraging him and” — her 
voice took on the edge of hysteria — “I didn’t, I didn’t, I 
didn’t.” 


“It’s only the women, Diana,” said McCloskey sooth- 
ingly. “When a canary gets loose among a flock of sparrows, 
they peck it to death. It’s different and has more beautiful 
plumage, which has been a crime since the world was young. 
If you had paddle teeth, wore elastic-sided boots and steel- 
rimmed spectacles, all the women would be on your side 
and of course, the men wouldn’t be interested one way or 
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another. It’s just as simple as that, my dear girl, and you’re 
crazy if you allow it to bother you.” 

“I’d like to believe you, Mac. I’ll 

“What’s horrified die womefl John 
and Adrian being hurt, is 

with you the entire evening. HeVl H Bfc, 

but has never noticed the existence of brad Ijteh 

on at least two occasions that I can 
dancing while he was here. That’s somethi^^^^^^BSm 
forgive you for. And a Frenchman, too l Diacr^H^Mm^v 
that all Frenchmen were supposed to be daS^^j ^ nd 
immoral? Take that simpering Miller woman/^orla8®pIei; 
I’ll bet that every night when her husband is a^y^helooks 
under the bed for a man. She hopes it’s going to be a man 
like Jules Duvivier, who’ll seize her by the hair and rape 
her. It’s because she only finds a chamber pot there that she 
looks at you so sourly. You are all the things she’d like to 
be but isn’t.” 


“Thank you Mac,” said Diana, laughing despite herself. 
“I’m glad you don’t like Mrs Miller either. One of these days 
I’m going to be so rude to her that ...” 

“There you are wrong, Diana. If it ever comes to an 
exchange of dirty cracks, you’ll be the loser. Be nice to her. 
You can afford it.” 


“You know a frightening amount about human nature 
— about women, Mac. Where did you learn it?” 

“In the hard school of experience, my dear, when you 
were burping in your cradle.” fhere was a far-off look in 
McCloskey’s eyes as he spoke. “But latterly I’ve learned a 
great deal about human nature from Jimmie. Finish your 
tea and I’ll introduce you. I shall be very interested to know 
what Jimmie thinks about you. Excuse me a moment and 
I’ll just tell him that a lady is coming to visit him.” 

Diana was less sensitive than most young women of her 
age, certainly less sensitive to public opinion, but in the 
last forty-eight hours she would have needed to be pachy- 
dermatous had she not sensed the hostility of the women 
with whom she was in daily contact. In the Club silence 
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fell at her approach, while any remarks made in her presence 
had been ^cy$ctful that they were almost insulting. Mrs 

~^the courage of her convictions, 
^hints. "I don’t know what 
^<aceated some women beautiful 
i 'Gosling had remarked the pre- 
1 rather than to Diana, “but I am quite 
; so that beauty should ensnare fine young 
aths. To my way of tr inking — and I may be 
-the female body should not only be clothed, 
i concealed decently.” 

. fedy was talking in a needlessly loud voice to 
of the Government Botanist. Mrs Pott, an 
acid, horse-faced lady, whose false teeth did not fit very 
well, agreed. Both of them looked pointedly at Diana who, 
instead of dropping her eyes, stared them out of counten- 
ance. “If you were talking about yourselves,” said Diana, 
in penetrating tones which could be heard all over the 
Club lounge, “I’m sure everyone will agree with you. 
Would you like it put to the vote?” 

When the discomfited ladies had hurriedly left the Club, 
breathing fire and slaughter, Diana regretted her outburst. 
“I’m sorry, Mrs Kennedy,” said Diana contritely, for she 
had been sitting with the Kennedys at the time, “but really 
that holy old frump went too far.” 

The Resident guffawed loudly, to be rewarded by a glare 
from Maggie. “The fact that you are young and good- 
looking,” said Maggie in reproof, “should make you 
generous enough to overlook that sort of thing. Mrs 
Gosling should have had more sense — and charity — to say 
such a thing, but two blacks don’t make a white. Besides, 
we’re too small a community for open quarrelling.” 

“That, really, is the important matter,” interposed the 
Resident. “I don’t want to justify what Diana said, but ...” 

“But you do, Hugh, you do I” 

“As I was about to say, my dear,” he continued with 
upraised eyebrows, “Diana had extreme provocation. It’s — 
it’s all most regrettable,” he added lamely. 
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The return of McCloskey cut across Diana’s recollections 
of this unpleasant exchange. “Jimmie”, he r a|Htoui*ced, “is 
performing his toilet. He likesM|^^^^n^en he 
meets new people. I’ve told 
and he’s quite excited.” 

Angus McCloskey had acquired^JMSip^M^^^^^fiCt 
was little more than a month old. He 
grateful Malay patient. Now, almost fiWn 
a magnificent specimen of his race, a trifle 
height and immensely powerful. He lived 
built cage at the end of die garden furthest frcttn^i^na^ 
low. For over a year he had lived without a 
Resident had insisted, in the interests of public S^^ithat 
he be properly secured It had taken Jimmie several months 
to get over the affront. “I object strongly,” Kennedy had said, 
“to my shaving brush being borrowed by a dissolute ape.” 

Jimmie, like his master, could find comfort m a bottle. 
The happiest evenings of his life were those spent with 
McCloskey, a botde of whiskey between them, while the 
latter, m gentle, confidential tones, discussed almost any- 
thing under the sun. To see them thus and to watch the 
understanding looks which from time to time crossed 
Jimmie’s face, was to set up in the mind of the beholder a 
tram of highly unorthodox thought. 

When Diana ainved Jimmie was still busy with Irs toilet. 
A tin can of coconut oil was beside him. From this he took 


great scoops which he rubbed ' porously into the densely 
matted hair on his head, shoulders, arms and chest, until it 
all glistened 1 kc a butcher’s forelock. He took not the 
slightest notice of McCloskey and Diana To remove the oil 
from his hands, Jimmie took a handful of dry dust, with 
which he went thiough all the motions of washing This 
done, he wiped his hands clem of the mixture of oil and dust 
upon an old sack dose at hand, and walked over to a mirror, 
intent upon what he was domg and oblivious of everything 
else. Hanging beside the mirror on a long string was a heavy 
antimony comb. Seizing this, Jimmie began combing him- 
self with great care. His immensely long arms enabled him 
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to comb a Ion 
head, 
pains 



down bis back, but, it was upon the 
be lavished most attention, taking 
bere it was matted. 

Id Diana in a whisper, without 


f „, don't let him hear you say that!” 
“tie’d be most offended. Jimmie, I would 
id, is a loyal friend. You couldn’t bribe 
ay me. There’s nothing human about him, 
1 his lack of Christian forbearance. I’ll grant you 
touch of that.” 

, Diana decided, the doctor’s caustic tongue was 
not'to her taste. She found herself wondering whether it was 
all a pose, or whether at some time or another he had been 
badly treated, and if the latter, whether it had been a woman. 

Jimmie, meanwhile, grinning with satisfaction into the 
mirror, turned to where three aprons hung upon hooks. 
These were green, red and a dirty white, respectively. 

“Which colour apron would you like Jimmie to wear?” 
asked McCloskey. 

“Green, I think,” replied Diana. 

“Then be so good as to tell him so.” 

Jimmie stood in front of the aprons, waiting a little im- 
patiently to be told which he was to wear. “Jimmie,” said 
Diana, feeling not a little foolish as she did so, “please put 
on the green apron — the green one.” 

Instantly, the ape chose the apron indicated and tied it 
securely round his waist. This done, he came forward, al- 
most mincingly, to the front of the cage, where his visitors 
stood. With a deliberation which from a human being 
would have been insulting, and from an orang-utan was 
merely disconcerting, he surveyed Diana from top to toe. 

“How do you do, Jimmie?” asked Diana, feeling a little 
ridiculous as she did so. For reply the orang-utan smote his 
cavernous chest in a way which suggested that he understood 
the purport of the question, but he continued to keep his 
dark eyes fixed upon his visitor. 

Diana had never seen an ape before. She was aware 
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vaguely of the Darwinian theory that Man and the Ape had 
a common ancestry, but no more. ISJqw, bqwever, she 
found herself surveying Timmie .. w iththe > d|fe ,: da|p , con- 
centrated interest which she read^P^^HHBHK three 
whole minutes passed thus, during 
and fancies went through Diana’s : 
pression that behind the dark curtain 4 
was an intense longing for articulacy, a 
bridge the gulf that lay between them. This*i 
heightened a moment or so later when, from Jj 
ungainly body, came a piteous cry of grief. It 
sobbing of a child in acute misery, a cry that^jj® 
across aeons of time to when — if Charles Daippn 
right — Man and Ape began their divergence from “the an- 
cestral pattern, and Man forged ahead, leaving the Ape 
groping blindly for the blessed gift of articulacy, by which 
alone one generation could pass on its accumulated know- 
ledge to the next. 

Again Jimmie uttered his weird, heart-rending cry. With 
the gesture of a small boy, seeking to be a man, he brushed 
away imaginary tears. 

“I’ve never known him behave like this,” said McCloskey 
in a low troubled voice. “ I don’t know quite what to make 
of it.” 

Timidly, Jimmie’s arm came through the bars until his 
hand touched the floppy Manila straw hat which Diana was 
wearing. With great gentleness he removed the hat from 
her head. “That isn’t polite, Jimmie,” said the doctor re- 
provingly. Instantly, the hat was replaced. 

“If he wants it, let him have it,” said Diana. 

Jimmie turned to McCloskey with a look which plainly 
said: “I told you so.” Then, grinning with pleasure, he re- 
moved the hat and drew it through the bars. For a little 
while he turned it round and round in his hands and then, 
with the utmost deliberation, went across his cage and hung 
it on a hook. 

“I’m still waiting to know whether he approves of me,” 
said Diana. 
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As Diana turned *o go, Jimmie’s long atm shot out 


through 
of his 



sped her by the left wrist. The grip 
idiction in terms, was at the 
so strong that Diana sensed 
be futile. 

[y inconsequential tones, McQoskey 
>U do, don’t try to pull away and don’t 
movements. Try, if you know what I 
max out of your mind. He recognises fear at 

to be frightened, I suppose, but funnily enough, 

M 

_ next fifteen minutes McCloskey reasoned and 

pleaded With Jimmie to relax his grip, but all to no avail. 
*TU have to try bribery,” he said at length. Calling one of 
the servants who, wide-eyed, was watching the little drama, 
he sent for whiskey. Pouring out three glasses and mixing 
soda water with them, McCloskey offered the first to Diana 
urging her to take a sip. Next he poured one out for himself, 
leaving the third on the tray. 

Jimmie adored whiskey, but now he professed complete 
indifference. When at length McCloskey offered him a glass, 
Jimmie stretched out his left hand. “No, Jimmie. It is more 
polite to drink with your right hand.” Jimmie surveyed 
this member, looked at the glass and shook his head. 

“I’m not frightened that he’ll hurt me, Mac,” said Diana 
after further minutes had dragged by, “but please do some- 
thing. It’s — it’s, well, uncanny and I don’t like it. Please, 
please, Jimmie,” she went on, turning to the ape, “please 
let me go.” 

For reply, Jimmie executed a little jig, ending with an 
angry stamp of his foot. His grip tightened, as does that of a 
child when faced with being left alone. 

“I shall have to leave you for about three minutes,” said 
McCloskey in easy tones. “For God’s sake keep your head 
and you’ll be free almost at once.” 

Diana watched the doctor’s retreating back uncomfort- 
ably, trying as she did so to keep a hold on herself and to 
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sum; 



analyse her feelings. There was no fear, only a chill aware- 
ness of the strange, unutterable ^ ‘ 
little mind. Jimmie meant no r 
He made queer, gurgling” 
were an attempt at speech, orlf I 
the fog of inarticulacy which lay 
were fear, it was in Jimmie. Fear of wl5 
asked herself wonderingly, the fear of a ^ 
far removed from his own kind, striving 
odds to climb the anthropological ladder a" 
as to achieve some kind of community with?! 
forbears had long escaped from the darkness 2 
The minutes of McCloskey ’s absence seemec T ^ 
There swept over Diana a tide of embarrassment such as’ 
she had never known in her life, so that her mind became 
unable to grapple with the situation coherently. Then, and 
for the first time, embarrassment gave way to fear. Jimmie, 
who still had the quick instincts of the jungle, sensed that 
fear immediately. His grip tightened, almost painfully. There 
came into his eyes a look of reproach, as though to say: 
“Surely, you know that you have no need to fear me)” 
McCloskey came sauntering down the pathway from the 
bungalow, careful not to show any urgency. Emptying a 
phial of colourless liquid into Jimmie’s glass, he passed it 
through the bars, making no demur when the ape seized 
it greedily with his left hand. 

Within twenty seconds from o-c time Jimmie drained the 
glass, his grip slackened. With a deep sigh that was almost 
a groan, he crumpled slowly and fell to the floor of his cage. 
“I think,” said Diana, “that I’m going to faint.” 

“You’re going to do nothing of the kind,” snapped 
McCloskey. “It’s my privilege, because I knew the danger 
you were in and you didn’t. By God, Diana, you have pluck. 
Not one person in a thousand would have kept as calm as 
you did. I salute you.” 

“Poor, poor Jimmie,” said Diana tenderly. “He did so 
want to say something. Although I’m thankful it’s over, 
I don’t believe that I was in any danger ... at any rate, 
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undetst^^^mc, butjn, these last minutes I have been 
terribhll^^^te^jffinbij^ • . . hideous, unholy, some- 

Something human beings aren’t 
fc, Mac, that Jimmie spoke . It just 
I, that it was a language I didn’t under- 
! suppose you think I’m overwrought and 
at I’m not.” 

[ think anything of the kind, Diana. I’m inclined 
: you are right.” 

; him taken back to the jungle, Mac. Give him his 
friget all this . . . nonsense.” 
skey shook his head. 

“It’s been a frightful ordeal for you, and I’m desperately 
sorry that I allowed it to happen, but you see, Diana, it’s 
something more than that for me. At heart I’m a scientist, 
a student This prescribing of tonics and quinine, patching 
up brol*n legs and all the rest of it, is merely a means of 
livelihood. Like everyone else, I have to eat. Jimmie is 
my cnief preoccupation and through Jimmie I have hopes 
of unlocking a vast storehouse of untapped knowledge. 
I’ve made a psychological study of him and I can tell 
you now that the only difference between his mind and 
ours is one of degree. Much of what we do is prompted 
by instinct and rather more in Jimmie’s case. But when he 
reasons, the processes of his reasoning are identical with 
ours. If I live long enough — and if he does — I don’t put it 
beyond the bounds of possibility that I shall be able to teach 
him to speak. I have already invented a language which, 
adapted to the formation of his mouth, it is physically 
possible for him to speak. ...” 

McCloskey stopped abruptly. “Forgive me riding my 
hobby horse. I think we both need a drink.” 

“Why, do you think,” Diana asked, when they were 
seated in the garden at the front of the bungalow, “Jimmie 
behaved like that?” 

“I’m not sure — and I doubt whether you will be flattered 
by the answer — but I think that he recognised in you 
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something primitive and elemental, something completely un- 
touched by tens of thousands of years of civilis^on, artifice, 
jpretence and all the other things b ^itod our 

true selves. This elemental ®HHfaiised 

by human beings, but they are c iSSm 
the presence of something vital and 
ing what it is. . . .” ’ ' 

“No, Mac,” said Diana thoughtfully, **I*l 
I’ve always considered myself— well, polis 
civilised.” 

“So you are — on the surface. So is a diamond, 
cise facets are no more than windows, arranges 
lapidary so that we can view the fires within. 
see the surface of you, but I suspect that Jimmied JSoked 
inside and saw things which we can no longer recognise, 
things to which we have deliberately blinded ourselves all 
down through the ages because we are embarrassed by our 
own origins. The howl of protest which went up when 
Darwin propounded his theory wasn’t, as people pretended 
it was, because if Darwin were right the fundamentalist 
belief in the biblical creation must be nonsensical. That was 


the excuse, the pretext. The true reason was that Darwin — 
whether right or wrong — said in plain language what human 
beings had been thinking and hoping wasn’t true, that they 
and the apes were branches of the same tree. It isn’t in us 
to see an ape and then not wonder how we came to be so 
much like them. We are rather like the educated children of 


uncouth and uneducated parents, ashamed of the common 
clay from which we sprang. Can’t you imagine, twenty 
million years ago, when Man and the Ape had only just 
reached the parting of the ways, how anxious Man was to 
deny his relationship? That, probably, was the beginning 
of snobbery — ‘Now children, you may go out to play, but 
I want you to promise to keep out of the trees ... no 
swinging from the boughs, or the neighbours will think 
we don’t know how to walk upright . . . and besides, your 
arms will grow long. Look at your father. His arms are so 
short that I have to scratch the small of his back for him . . . 
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but, you see, your father's family left the trees four genera 

never pick things up with their 
* jit is ripe and then it will fall 

^ Stter little laugh, “that makes 

\$o sure that I've enjoyed the afternoon 
*“ askey. I ought to go now,” she added, 
atch, “and I promise not to climb any trees 
Dtnfc. I wish you hadn’t said all that,” she added 
lldish voice, “because I’ve sometimes won- 
tit myself and such very odd things that 1 
•care to talk about them. Am I so very odd, 

Angus McCloskey had a strange look in his eyes as he 
replied in a soft, infinitely tender voice: “You’re beautiful 
beyond words and you’re brave too. God knows that’s 
odd enough. Odder still, I suspect you of great loyalty. 
In fact,” he added with a note of forced levity, “I think 
you should be stuffed and put in a glass case in the British 
Museum. Now go away and leave an old bachelor in peace. 
I have an appointment with Jimmie, who’s going to wake 
up with a terrible headache, yelling for a drink.” 

McCloskey watched Diana until her lithe figure disap- 
peared behind the trees. Covering his face with his hands, 
he remained motionless until a servant came to remind him 
that he was due at the hospital. 



XI 

It was nearly six weeks before Adrian Hornby was fit 
to leave the hospital. When the bandages were removed 
from his face, he had demanded a mirror. Reluctantly, 
Angus McCloskey permitted this, sitting beside the bed 
while the patient inspected himself for the first time. “You 
warned me to expect something pretty bad,” said Hornby, 
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"fbut somehow”; — he shuddered — “I didn't think it would 
jjpe as bad as this.” ,, . 


“As I’ve told you repeated!; 
a job for a specialist. You ow$ 
and put yourself in the hands oFagi 
“That means being away from heri^at] 
said Hornby bitterly. “What do you sup^ 
happen to the plantation in that time? As i£ 

have gone to pot already. . . .” 

“On the contrary, Hornby, everything there 
pie order, as you will find when you get there. 

“I don’t believe it. I haven’t anyone comj 
charge.” 

“Well, you may as well know it now as late^^^aid 
McCloskey, “but two days after young Hudd left the hos- 
pital, although he was still a bit groggy, he took charge out 
there, dividing his time between your place and his own 
office. All things considered, I think it was pretty decent of 
him.” 

“All things considered,” Hornby shouted, “he has his 
bloody nerve. He and I were on the point of winding up 
everything when all this happened and I had asked Hardinge 
& Boulton to take over from ...” 

“I know all about that, Hornby. But the fact is that Har- 
dinge 8c Boulton hadn’t taken over your agency and had 
no power to do anything. Hudd, even though you had 
‘quarrelled, was still your agent, and, as I have told you, 
he’s behaved pretty decently. In his shoes I’d have told you 
to go to hell before I lifted a finger, which merely proves 
that Hudd is a better man than I am.” 

“Then you tell Hudd from me that 1 don’t want to be 
beholden to him and I don’t want him interfering in ... ” 
“You do your own dirty work, Hornby. I’m your doctor, 
not your messenger boy, and as your doctor I’m telling you 
not to excite yourself without need. Now listen to me. I’m 
doing the talking. Your place can go to the devil for all I 
care, but my concern is to see that you are well again — well 
in body and mind.” 




‘Sorry, Mac, but my gorge rises whenever I think ot 

; your gorge, my lad, and itT^ 
isr not careful. I want you to 
u act hastily. Now that face of 
mess. In time the inflammation 
course, but without proper surgical 
Jffitever going to be the sort of face you’ll want 
pSikl Left like that, it’s not only going to be 
y, but it’s going to do bad things to you, deep 
\ of you. It’s going to poison your whole life. Do 
and? I know a little — only a little — of what goes 
i«fhe human mind and I wouldn’t be doing my duty 
ft warn you. You’re man enough, I think, to prefer 
straight talking. Forget your damned coconuts, for they’re not 
worth considering alongside your own future happiness.” 

On this and subsequent visits, McCloskey had the uncom- 
fortable feeling that he was wasting his time. Hornby’s 
mind was closed to reason. 

Immediately on leaving the hospital, Hornby wrote a 
curt letter to Hudd, instructing him to hand over everything 
forthwith to Hardinge & Boulton. In that way, which was 
just as well, it was not necessary for them to meet. The 
breach between them was too wide to be healed. So far as 
the life of the Fort was concerned, Hornby no longer 
existed. During the weeks after leaving hospital, he came 
twice after nightfall to see McCloskey. Neighbouring 
planters reported that they never saw him and that, on 
paying friendly calls, they had been rebuffed. 

Most people forgot Adrian Hornby, for he had alienated 
their sympathies by his brutal assault upon John Hudd, and 
the story of his attack had lost nothing in the telling as it 
went the rounds. If he wanted to isolate himself from the 
rest of the community, it was his privilege. Doubtless, in 
his own good time, he would come to his senses and then, 
not without a certain conscious virtue, the community 
would be magnanimous enough to forgive him and receive 
him once more into the fold. 
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Surprisingly, the community forgave DtegL almost as 
quickly as it had condemned re- 

marked at a tea party, the - ; s 
looks and it was rather unjusr If I 

because a couple of impfe^IoiiabEe^p tj ; ji 9HHnp^ 
infatuated with her. After all, it had toj| || I 
justice that there was no evidence that sher® '* ;; ' 
them or given either to suppose that he had j 
Although with a certain reluctance, Diana 
the court of public opinion in Fort 
which she received a shower of invitations. ThS^pM^B|| 
abstainers were Mrs Miller, whose reasons 
obvious and the cause of some malicious kughtej^mK^f: / 
Gosling. The latter had been gratuitously offensive to Diana/; 
and, it was generally believed, had deserved her subsequent 
discomfiture. The godly Mrs Gosling had never been dis- 
tinguished for her charity towards human frailties and was 
both feared and detested. “It is almost impossible,” the Resi- 
dent once remarked, “to discuss anything with Mrs Gosling 
without being blasphemous and sacrilegious, because she 
makes it so plain that all her opinions are inspired directly 
by the Almighty. To disagree with her is to disagree with 
God, and that I am not prepared to do. In fact,” he con- 
cluded, “I can endure life without Mrs Gosling with re- 
markable fortitude.” 


Reluctantly, and at her brother's insistence, a couple of 
weeks after John Hudd left the hospital, Diana invited him 
to dinner. She did not quite know which she dreaded the 
more, his acceptance or refusal. She had always liked him 
from the very first meeting. She liked his modesty, his quiet 
good manners, the steady purpose she read in his eyes. “If 
I were to have to pick a husband for a very dear friend,” 
she told her brother, “I would pick John, because he is most 
of the things I like and admire in a man.” 

“But not for yourself, eh?” laughed Jack. “I understand, 
Di, and I don't want him here for your sake, but my own. 
Damn it, I like him,” 

Instead of being an ordeal, the evening when John Hudd 
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■ Nobody else was invited. 

and Diana were playing 
the hits in the West End 
g music seemed to strike 
the dinner table was one 
i from personal matters, 
tre crowds, glistening wet 
the honking of taxis and 
moments before the cur- 
nt sound of the orchestra 
, Outside, as though to 
j tropical night pulsated 
i vieing with the crickets, 
the threatening hum of mosquitoes kept at bay by fine- 
mesh copper screens, against which moths, attracted by 
the lights within, beat their wings vainly. 

It was easier to talk of far-off things, for it lifted the pres- 
sure of near and urgent things and problems and was better 
than talking of Adrian Hornby and how he was to climb 
back to normal living. Diana found the evening easier than 
she had hoped, and without seeming to do so, set the 
pattern of her future relationship with John Hudd. Subtly, 
she made it apparent that he was present as her brother’s 
guest and that she, for that reason, was a charming and 
attentive hostess. 


Of the three of them only Jack Maynard thought the 
evening an unqualified success, and he because his sensibili- 
ties were not acute enough to perceive the unsaid things 
which hovered among them. John Hudd was able, only by 
exercising great self-control, to maintain the facade of easy 
camaraderie. Never, it seemed to him, had Diana been more 
desirable, and what made it so hard to bear was that never 
had she seemed so remote and unattainable, so cool and un- 


touched by the fever which was coursing through his veins. 

When John Hudd had gone back to the uninspiring 
quarters he occupied in the Mess, Jack Maynard remarked: 
“If John was sweet on you, Di, I think he’s got over it. 
I’m glad — for his sake.” 
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‘Tm glad too. Jack / 9 replied Diana, marvelling at her 
brother’s obtuseness and changyig^ t% su bitefetSLefo , take 
a stroll before turning 

Ae Government Botanist, !| I B |:| 

mounting specimens in a case, while Mw ^ £! 

away, her knitting needles flashing as 

sweater she was making for her husband to 

home leave. Mr Miller could be seen in motiorlk^^^^^^^p 

on the verandah, while his wife sat inside at a 

letters at a furious speed upon sheets of mauveip^^K.fl 

The Residency was brightly lit. From the drtfw^^^P&ra 

came the sound of Maggie’s crisp, masculine toudKarshe** 

soothed herself at her concert grand piano. She was evidently * 

in a chaotic mood, for while Jack and Diana were within 

earshot she switched from Abide with me to the Chocolate 


Soldier and thence from Stop your tickling Jock to the Moon- 
light Sonata . 

From the Mess came the sound of an altercation. The 


loud, raucous voice of a drunken man and harsh laughter 
struck a false note, altogether out of harmony with the 
primness of The Green. Lights were on in the hospital. 
Then the lights of the operating theatre were switched on. A 
group of white-clad figures in the centre of the room told 
of a midnight battle for a human life, the oldest drama of all. 

The day had been a hot one a: id the cool of the evening 
late in coming. Now, with a gentle breeze blowing in from 
the sea, nobody seemed to want to go to bed. There were 
lights in every house. 

Diana had had a letter from a school friend that morning. 
The friend, Molly Hammond, recently married to a Singa- 
pore rubber broker, invited Diana to go over to spend a 
week or two with them. “I’d like to go when you’re away 
on patrol. Jack,” Diana told her brother. “It would be 
pretty dull for me alone in the bungalow. . . .” 

“I’m quite sure Maggie would insist upon you staying 
at the Residency,” said Jack, “so don’t let that worry you.” 
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■ ist. Jack, and I wouldn’t 

fun being there, kind as 
her heavy going, and you 
gie, as you call her, isn’t 
hy should she be anyway? 
it six weeks away on patrol 
>oat are just right.” 
t months to pass. She felt 
Lore to give her and was 
ls days and weeks. A few 
n home. Her mother, she 
New Zealand, but Diana 
id. She had a little money 
w ^ and with this she was pre- 

pared to face the world. 

The morning had also brought a letter from Jules Duvi- 
vier, reminding Diana of her lightly-made promise. She 
laughed grimly as she recalled it, for it was not a difficult 
one to keep. The young Frenchman, she suspected, made 
declarations of undying love to every attractive woman 
he met, but so long as they were not taken too seriously, 
no harm was done. Diana recalled him with pleasure. She 
liked him. He was gay, amusing, tolerant, good to look at, 
charming and, in fact, possessed most of the qualities which 
appealed to women. 

Diana did not mention the Frenchman’s letter to her 


brother, for she believed that Jack would disapprove. 
Nevertheless, before she went to sleep that night she had 
read it again several times. 

The lights went out in the hospital operating-room. 
“I’m ready for bed if you are, Di,” said Jack Maynard, 
breaking a long silence. 

As they passed the gate of McCloskey’s house, the doctor 
himself arrived from the hospital. “Come in and have a 
nightcap with me,” he invited them in a tired voice. 

“We’re both tired, Mac,” replied Diana, “and so are you. 
Ask us another night, won’t you?” 

Suddenly, from the other side of the bungalow, came a 
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hideous howling which shattered the peace pf the evening, 
followed by a deafening 

a disinclination to talk about her experjlif • f t . i 
told her brother of her ordeal some 

several occasions since, at McQoske/s urgittte^^^^^j^y| 

visits to Jimmie, taking care not to ap roach 

closely. On these visits Jimmie had evinced £ 

and, upon seeing her, had immediately donnec^^^^p 

hat which he had stolen. 

“Come on in and say good-night to Jimmi^ 5 ^p^4 * 
McCloskey, “because, if he keeps this up, nobody’s going to 
get any sleep tonight.” 

Wishing there were some way out of it, Diana towed the 
reluctant Jack into the doctor’s entrance. The noise as they 
approached was indescribable. Jimmie’s howls and savage 
snarls sent cold shivers down Diana’s back. They were the 
primaeval sounds of the jungle, the sounds that must have 
echoed down the ages at a time when there were no men to 
hear them. Beside them the rattling of the iron bars was 
almost musical. 


“What do you want me to do?” asked Diana. “Sing him 
a lullaby?” 

“A good ideal” McCloskey agreed. “Jack and I will wait 
here. It will be interesting to hen what happens.” 

“Would you like me, perhaps, to go into the cage and tuck 
him up?” asked Diana with a facetiousness which she did not 
feel and which she only assumed for her brother’s benefit. 
Taking the electric flash lamp which McCloskey handed to 
her, Diana followed the pathway to the cage. As she ap- 
proached she turned the flashlight on herself, so that she 
stood, clearly visible to the frenzied ape. The uproar ceased 
instantly. “Why are you making such a shocking noise, 
Jimmie?” she asked. 

Struggling to pierce a way through the fog of his inar- 
ticulacy, Jimmie’s reply took the form of little gurgling 
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cries such as a mother cat uses to call her kittens. The flash* 

H i the front of the cage, his 

pt expression on his hideous 
the sight of the eyes, which 
hose of a spaniel, with the 
ht of intelligence in them. In 
would not be audible to her 
began to sing softly: “Hush 
:n the wind blows the cradle 

;roan of anguish, filled with 
melancholy. His cavernous 
ard, or the belly of a ’cello, 
o quality of a lament. For a 

few seconds Jimmie faced the bright light without flinching. 
Then his hands relaxed their grip upon the bars and he 
walked slowly into his little house. 

As the grotesquencss of it all burst upon Diana, she did 
not know whether she wanted to laugh or cry. 

“Strange, strange,” observed McCloskey when Diana re- 
joined them. “Jimmie heard your voice and that’s what 
made him start that racket. I wish I could understand what 


it is that gives you such a profound influence on him. We 
must try some experiments.” 

“I think you’ll have to try them without me, Mac,” 
said Diana soberly, drinking eagerly from the whiskey-and- 
soda which had been put into her hand. “There’s something 
beastly, something — unholy about it all. There are things 
best not known, Mac, and I have a horrible idea that you 
are on the verge of discovering them.” 

“Like all women,” remarked McCloskey airily, “you lack 
the scientific approach to problems. You reduce everything 
to the personal. You must try not to be petty. In that ape’s 
head, deeply buried, are secrets which may well spell 
happiness for millions of unhappy people, now and in the 
future. Modem psychology is up against the fact that your 
psyche and mine are too deeply buried beneath prejudice, con- 
vention, muddled thinking, old wives’ tales and superstition. 
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The material isn’t taw enough, do you see, whereas 
Jimmie’s psyche is untouched by^our compficatidns. It’s 
all more primitive, nearer the su; ~ 
gins. It’s a fair analogy to saf7 " 
secrets of Jimmie’s mind, all one 1 
simple bolt. To unlock the secrets 6f 
comparison, is to tackle the time lock on'aM 
“You tempt me, Mac,” said Diana, 

‘‘but I’m afraid you’ll have to find another M 
Maybe Jimmie is a blood relation of mine, bt 
don’t want to know and I don’t intend to claim i 
“All I know,” said the prosaic Jack, “is % 
precious Jimmie kicks up that racket again, the**R£ 
is going to send me down here with a gun.” 

“How in God’s name,” asked McCloskey, turning to 
Diana, “did you — you of all people — pick a policeman for 
a brother? Was it the uniform?” 



XII 

The Reverend Henry Gosling was a tall, ugly man with a 
too prominent Adam’s apple who always looked as though 
he were wearing someone else’s cast-off clothing, cast off 
none too soon. His ugliness >*'as redeemed by kindly, 
twinkling blue eyes and a deep voice so gentle that there 
was a caress in it. Had worldly ambition been his main- 
spring, his voice alone would have assured him the breeches 
and gaiters of a bishop, in which he would have looked 
*even more grotesque than he did in shapeless white ducks. 
Sartorially speaking, he was an offence. 

There was a tendency to regard Henry Gosling as a weak 
and ineffective man, largely because he gave the appearance 
of being ruled by his wife. The truth was, however, other- 
wise. Henry Gosling gave way to his wife in all non- 
essential matters and, since non-essential matters ate always 
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numerous and frequently more obvious than the 
— JL.i t nQt CSLIt greatly what others 

^dnued to regard him as a man 

of contention in the Gosling 
lenry Gosling’s admiration for and 
with the Reverend Father Courtenay of 
>n. In Mrs Gosling’s lexicon of abuse there 
jmger adjective than “jesuitical”, despite the fact 
knowledge of the Jesuit Order was so slender as 
lost non-existent. Disliking Jesuits in general, she 
JSted Father Courtenay in particular. His habit of 
CTflklfig a glass of claret with his dinner was “wine- 
DiDbiog ,, « His long hours spent in a chemical laboratory 
attached to the Mission were “witchcraft”, while his deep 
understanding of Malay folklore and superstitions, on which 
he was generally conceded to the the world authority, was 
characterised as “encouraging the heathen in their evil 
ways.” In brief. Father Courtenay could do nothing which 
did not call forth Mrs Gosling’s disapproving eloquence. 

Like so many of his Order, Father Courtenay, was a man 
of brilliant attainments in several fields. Primarily, he was a 
meteorologist, one of that band of Jesuits, who, from their 
observatory at Siccawei, outside Shanghai, had created and 
perfected the typhoon warning service on the China Coast, 
thus saving uncounted lives. As an astronomer, he had 
several discoveries to his credit and in the field of pure 
mathematics had achieved world recognition. In his early 
sixties, he was a striking-looking man. With his black hair 
and carefully tended beard, neither of which showed a trace of 
grey, he had a certain magnificence. His wide forehead and 
beautifully arched brows, no less than the noble shape and 
carriage of his head, lent him a distinction which was at 
times almost overpowering. 

Fort Mallet was by way of being an intellectual cemetery. 
Hugh Kennedy, like most successful British administrators, 
found honest mediocrity a better tool than genius. Being 
mediocre himself, he understood mediocrity. He preferred 
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the dogged plodders to those who attained their ^oals by 
brilliance. The commercial membetSLof the we1 ^ 

too busy making money to coftoi M | |K^b- 

stracdons. It was, therefore, \3fW I^SMI Bwfcte 
that Father Courtenay found I m. 

other good brains around the p m ! * v V^/l 

those of Mr Gosling and Dr McQdskey^l^^^^^^l 
was a Protestant and the latter an agnostic yjfc 
Courtenay’s eyes, an advantage rather than tfi f 
co-religionists were too often meek and 
presence. His flint needed steel. 

It was McCloskey who introduced Diana to 
tenay. The latter came into the Club at the end bfjaf^lyf 
day, sending one of the Club servants up to the RSidency 
with a warning that a severe circular storm was on its way 
down from the China Sea and might be expected in the 
vicinity of Fort Mallet before midnight. This done, he took 
the empty chair beside Diana and the doctor. A few 
moments later they were joined by Mr Gosling, to whom 
Diana was unknown. 


“I perceive,” said Father Courtenay, addressing Mr 
Gosling, “that we are consorting with the heathen. Miss 
Maynard, it would seem, is neither of your flock, nor of 
mine. A challenge, my friend ! One of us must snatch this 
brand from the burning.” 

“I think. Father,” said Diana with becoming modesty, 
“yours is the prior right becaui:, you see, I was brought 
up as a Catholic and — well, it didn’t take.” 


“Worse and worse, my child I For those brought up in 
the darkness there is some excuse, but for those brought 
up in the Light there is none.” Father Courtenay turned on 
Diana with a look of mock ferocity, but his penetrating 
eyes were disconcerting. 

“Watch out, Diana,” said McCloskey. “There’s a nasty 
look in his eye that says ‘Believe or Burn.’ In case you don’t 
know it, you are in the presence of a very artful man.” 

When during the conversation which followed it emerged 
that Diana had been to a famous convent school in south-east 
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eyes glinted with interest. 

H ” he said, “for your Mother 

my own good sister, whom 
forty years. I shall write to 
it her with her failure.” 

> Father,” begged Diana. “I 
d I write to her every few 
:r — everything and I don't 
e was always so good and 

, and I will write to her by the 
make no promises.” 
ig steered the conversation 
into meteorological channels. Once astride his hobby horse. 
Father Courtenay fascinated his three hearers as his gentle, 
well-modulated voice told the story of the long battle, with 
Siccawei as its general headquarters, to understand the 
vagaries of the circular storms which, sweeping up and 
across the China Sea without warning, had been the terror 
of fishermen and sailors for centuries. He told of wind so 


tremendous that it became a monstrous battering-ram, 
demolishing stoutly^built houses, driving the sea miles in* 
land, lifting big ships and leaving them on dry land. He 
told of thousands of men, women and children whose lungs 
had burst under the pressure of wind which had forced 
open their lips, of a flying straw severing the jugular vein 
of a colleague and of men whipped out of the rigging of 
sailing ships to be lost in the smother of a raging sea. 

“Our first, and longest, task was to find the cauldron 
which brewed these storms and then to create a pattern, 
something predictable, from what seemed a wild and aimless 
fury. ... It was the invention of wireless telegraphy which 
finally brought us victory. Land stations and ships at sea 
sent us hour-by-hour reports, so that we were able to chart 
not only the whereabouts, but the speed and direction of a 
typhoon. Wireless, in turn, enabled us to warn ships at sea, 
tell them what course to take, so that instead of riding 
blindly into the vortex, they could skirt the danger area. . . . 
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Early in the fight we learned that the breeding ground of 
the typhoon was a comparatively, snail atcajaetwoen the 
Philippines, Formosa ana the - 

when an enemy is predictable^' ' 

“And tonight. Father? Will tonig 
you have described?” asked Diana, 
all. 

“It will be bad enough, but not to be' 
the storms which scream up the China Sea 
We are too far south. But it will be bad enough,' 1 
God help the fishermen who do not get back.*' J 

Time had passed so quickly to Father Courtenay*!! 
that they had been unconscious of its passage, 
brought back to more mundane things by the arrival irtfthe 
Club of Mrs Gosling, who had come to find her husband. 
Seeing him in the company of the three persons on whom 
the weight of her disapproval had fallen most heavily, she 
glared from the other side of the lounge rather than 
approach. Dinner would, of course, be spoiled. That would 
lx: Henry’s just punishment for consorting with such 
people, and as she herself cared litde what she ate, dinner 
might spoil. 

An angry woman does not rely upon the voice to make 
her presence known. Somehow, in a way none of the four 
at the table could describe, the conversation withered and 
died like a delicate plant exposed to the rigours of a cold 
wind. Henry Gosling, used to the phenomenon, rose from 
the table with murmured excuses and was soon lost in the 
darkness of The Green as he walked home with his wife. 

“I wonder,” exclaimed McCloskey after a brief silence, 
“what poor Gosling has done to deserve her.” 

“You view her through muddy eyes, my friend,” said 
Father Courtenay. “Underneath that unattractive exterior 
— deeply buried, I grant you — lies a good woman, a loyal 
friend and wife, who would cheerfully die for our good 
friend Gosling. What more can you ask of any woman? 
Virtue and grace, too? You ask too much. A blight was 
cast over Christendom long before the good Mrs Gosling 
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was bom, when the word went forth from Geneva that 

en to be happy, nor to wear the 
To a woman like that it must 
her husband in the corrupting 
o, she is firmly convinced, celebrates 
p^vate, and a doctor who is a professed 


said Diana, “that Mrs Gosling isn’t very 
about me either.” 

pt sure that I am, since you raise the question, 
fa&n. Either you, or my good sister, must be at 
make it my business to find out which. Tell me, 
u found contentment of mind by forsaking your 
Gnirch? If you have, then I have nothing more to say.” 

“Do you mean do I know that I was right. Father?” 
asked Diana in a small voice. “No, I don’t. But I am happier 
than I was, because I no longer have to tell lies to God and 
pretend that I believe things which I don’t even under- 
stand.” 


Father Courtenay fixed Diana in the gaze of a pair of 
candid brown eyes which seemed to see everything. “If, 
my child,” he said gently and slowly, “what you have just 
said sprang from your innermost heart and was not merely 
the product of a quick brain and a glib tongue — and I am 
not sure which it was — then I do not believe that God will 


be so very angry with you. God, as I see Him, prefers fear- 
less honesty to humble deceit. That is why I believe that 
God tolerates such an unbeliever as Dr McCloskey here,” 
he continued in lighter vein, sensing that the atmosphere 
was becoming too tense for a social Club, “for the good 
doctor, I am persuaded, is honest in his unbelief. It is a 
pity, nevertheless, for if there were a place in his heart for 
God, I doubt whether he would waste his time trying to 
wrest the secrets of the Infinite from an ape.” 

“I did not know. Father,” said Diana, wide-eyed with 
wonderment, “ that a priest could be so — broad-minded.” 

“Many of my calling are broad-minded, but none so 
broad-minded as God. Never forget that. It is strange, child. 
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that you should be a link between my sister and me. Perhaps 
it is a part of the pattern. Come and talk w 
out of the hearing of this infide* ^ 

but a student of storms. 1 det 
aimlessly in the vortex of a storm, 
are created out of a change in temfS 
Sea, destined to whirl north in a gidti 
destruction as they go.” 

“I am not a very stormy person. Father. I 
contrary, I am rather tranquil.’ 1 ' 

“The typhoon at its centre has always a patl 
It is on the fringes that the storm is worst . . . and! 
is for those who are sucked into the vortex. Ac 
bum without a flicker at the centre, so do not count 5 too 
much on this tranquillity of yours.” 



The storm centre had shifted to the Protestant Mission. 

“To see you sitting there with that black-bearded Jesuit 
and a drunken doctor was bad enough,” Mrs Gosling was 
saying, “but I could hardly believe my eyes when I saw that 
shameless Maynard girl with you. There are plenty of nice 
people here, so why must you associate with — the dregs?” 

“It is a pity, my dear,” observed Mr Gosling with a 
deceptive mildness, “that you allow prejudice to blind you 
to reason. If you will not associate with people, you cannot 
know them. Equally, if you do not know them, you have 
no right to pass harsh judgments on them. Father Cour- 
tenay is a very brilliant man. I would like to think that when 
my time comes I shall have left behind me the monument 
of good work and world-wide recognition which are his 
today. Furthermore, he is my very good friend. Dr McClos- 
key is a good man and a competent doctor. That he drinks 
too much should inspire your pity, not your condemnation. 
He, too, is a good and loyal friend.” 

“I shall be interested to hear your defence of the Maynard 
girl, Henry, despite the fact that you yourself heard her 
insult me publicly.” 

Henry Gosling had not intended to mention Diana’s 


name, knowing that to do so would inflame his wife, but the 

E roused his ire. “I fear that Miss 

our eyes, my dear,” he replied, 
ce, “is that she happens to be a 
g woman. That you cannot for- 

t you will deny that she insulted 
ugh to be her mother and then 

my it. She should not have been 
have remembered the disparity 
□w much more should you — old 
enotigh to be her mother, as you have rightly said — have 
refrained from offering the girl a gratuitous insult in public. 
To quote your own overworked maxim, two blacks do not 
make a white, my dear. . . . 

“There are not many points of disagreement between 
us,” continued Henry Gosling, thrusting home his advan- 
tage, “but it is evident that we do not like the same people. 
Our tastes differ, which is our privilege. Do me the kindness, 
therefore, not to refer to my friends as ‘the dregs’ and I in 
turn will try — and it will not be easy, I assure you — to 
forget that you choose for your boon companions women 
I regard privately as viperish and uncharitable morons. Let 
us, in brief, exercise mutual forbearance, my dear.” 

Henry Gosling looked across the table at his wife, whose 
bosom heaved under the stress of violent emotion. White 
with rage, she fumbled vainly with words, biting her lip as 
she realised her defeat. She was about to take refuge in tears 
when her husband’s calm voice continued: “You have a 


wonderfully light hand with an omelet, my dear. I don’t 
know when I have enjoyed one so much.” 
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“You're a bit moody this 

Maynard, who had been watching Tfe* 

unable to Settle down to anything. #AVi 

“Sorry, Jack. I feel restless, that’s all. fS 3 ; 

leaden heat that’s got me down." 

“Nothing wrong, is there, Di?" he askeaflfi|9Sg 
“Maybe just the weather. Well, the storm that 
tenay promises us will soon clear it up. You'dL^ ^spa 
wouldn’t you, if there was anything seriously wrong? 
Even if I couldn’t do much it’s always a relief to get things 
off one’s chest. Father Courtenay trying to get you lack 
into the fold?” 


“Not exactly. Jack, but I expect he’d like to. He has a 
funny way of saying things. He makes me feel impertinent, 
a bit cheap and small. But I like him. He’s kind. No, there 
isn’t anything wrong. Jack. I think I’d tell you. Everything’s 
wrong, but nothing in particular. I’ve had the feeling all 
day that I’m going up a moving stairway when the stairway 
is coming down, and that I’m getting nowhere. Do you 
know the feeling? But don’t worry. Jack. I’m making an 
awful fuss about nothing. It’s a mood and it will pass.” 

Jack Maynard sighed with relief and then, because there 
did not seem anything more to say, resumed his reading. 
In a little while, pleading an eaily start the next morning, 
he went to bed, leaving his sister to her thoughts. 

At a little after ten o’clock a deathly stillness crept like a 
blanket over the earth, silencing even the nocturnal creatures 
whose cries and songs are an ever present obbligato to life t 
in the tropics. Even thought became difficult in the oppres- 
sive silence. Verifying that the servants had closed the 
storm shutters before leaving, Diana went out into the 
breathless night. 

From out at sea came the sound of creaking oars as be- 
calmed fishermen sought frantically to reach safety before 
the storm broke. It needed no skilled meteorologist to 
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tell the world that the sullen glassy sea would soon be lashed 

M ; m Ruthless that the effort of walking 

P BWSesidency was* almost too much. 

)P® she reached what was euphoniously 
t ief’Sa pleasant enough spot where, in a 

R I ' had been provided, commanding a view 

** s ^ c sat down, waiting tensely for the storm 
lights were out at the Club where, as a pre- 
storm shutters had been put up. In the whole of 
^^S Slttet scarcely a light was visible and to Diana it 
S^^^mat she alone felt a call to witness the clash of the 
elements. Perhaps there was, she mused, as Angus McClos- 
key had said, something elemental about her, for instead 
of fearing the fury to come, she was looking forward to it. 
As a child she had loved storms. Few pleasures had been so 
great as that of battling on a cliff top with the south-westerly 
gales which swept up the English Channel, plucking at the 
grass roots, filling the world with sound and fury. 

Diana was steeped in the island tradition that one must not 
hurl challenges at the elements. Ships which were given 
boastful, bombastic names. Indestructible , and the like, had 
a way of coming to grief. The Titanic had been loudly 
acclaimed as unsinkable. The elements were the friends of 


those who accorded to them proper respect. Diana, waiting 
for what was to come, felt in some curious way that her 
lonely vigil was an act of worship, and because her attitude 
was respectful, she felt no fear. 

It was a pitch-black, moonless night. Even the stars were 
hidden by a faint sea haze. The light from a match, struck 
spme twenty yards away, briefly illumined the tree trunks, 
casting inky pools of shadow upon the ground. Diana won- 
dered who it was beside herself who found the night too 
oppressive for sleep. The match sputtered out and she 
decided to remain silent, hoping that whoever it was would 
pass on and leave her alone. It was quite likely to be the 
Resident, but she was in no mood for his heavy gallantry. 
By ill luck the newcomer chose a spot only a few feet 
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away ftom Diana to re-light his pipe and the ™ nri gg flame 
revealed him as Albert Miller, 
spoken since they wire first intro 
in her mind as the unfortunate 1 ® 

had not avoided him, but Miller 

at home was seldom allowed to leav£; , 

"Good evening. Miss Maynard. I hope 1 
you. Like you, I expect, I couldn’t sleep. Ii 
heavy?” _ 

"Yes, it’s very oppressive,” Diana agreed. 

Miller sat down timidly at the far end of the 

Diana occupied. He was a commonplace little j) .. T . rT1 

rather chubby cheeks, a tumed-up nose and a passion'Tor* 
the obvious. He had never been known to pass the Club 
barometer without tapping it and making some fatuous 
meteorological observation, to which nobody listened. 
Without a drink to give him courage, he had a habit of 
speaking in shy, confidential whispers. The second drink 
made him friendly and gregarious. His voice assumed 
normal tones and he showed a disposition to become the 
life of the party. Then, just as he was about to have his 
third, Mrs Miller would seize him firmly by the arm and, 
casting one of her toothy smiles in all directions, she would 
lead him home. His parting remark was always: “Good 
night, one and all I” 

It was several minutes before Miller could bring himself 
to speak. “You know. Miss May-ard,” he began at length, 
“I’m glad I found you here this evening. I’ve often wanted 
to talk to you, but somehow — well, there doesn’t seem to 
have been any opportunity. You’re different, you see. I 
expect everyone tells you that, but it’s true. I’m very 
ordinary myself, so I expect that is why I admire you so 
much. You walk and hold yourself so wonderfully and 
you seem so — so sure. I wish I was like that. I’m never sure 
of anything — much.” 

“You mustn’t talk like that, Mr Miller, or you’ll make me 
vain. Besides,” Diana added pointedly, “I am sure Mrs 
Miller would not like it.” 


“I wonder. Miss Maynard, whether you would do me 

■ ng a small gift. It’s nothing, 

>n the job, time hangs heavily 
in the evenings by carving. I 
liece of aromatic wood. Smell 

roduced a wooden bracelet. It 
1 from some lustrous wood, a 
:e was so well polished that it 
rf a match Diana saw that the 
cquisite. 

r’s arrival had not been quite 
fcheacddent that it appeared to be. He must have seen her 
land followed. It was an impossible situation, but even as 
ishe realised this, she wanted to end it without hurting the 
|Ittle man’s feelings. 

‘It’s very kind of you, Mr Miller, but you must see that 
X can’t accept this from you. You should give this to your 
>wife. I’m sure she would love it, especially as it was made 
with your own hands.” 

Diana handed back the bracelet. In silence Miller put it in 
his pocket and shortly afterwards Diana was appalled to 
hear a deep sob, which she professed not to notice. He then 
took the bracelet from his pocket, surveying it carefully in 
the light of a match and when this guttered out, there came 
the sound of splintering wood as he crushed the bracelet 
under his heel. 


“I suppose,” said Miller in a broken voice, “that I’m 
beneath your notice. That’s it, isn’t it? I should’ve known it. 
Your kind and my kind don’t mix. But I want you to know 
that I wasn’t being presumptuous. I wasn’t going to force 
Ibyself on you, or do anything foolish. I respect you too 
much for that. But I wanted, more than anything else in 
the world, to know that you were wearing that bracelet. It 
was made iotyou and for nobody else. Now it’s smashed to 
bits and nobody’s going to wear it. Smashed to bits . . . like 
my life. I used to think my wife was wonderful — nobody 
like her — but I’ll tell you something I’ve never told to a 
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living souL My wife is a bad, evil womsu^ 
away, she's unfaithful to me. I’v 
time Smashed to bits, that^ 

Albert Miller rose to his feet, 
height. Then, with a new-found dig; 
heel and disappeared in the darkness. 

The storm broke a few minutes later. The" £ 
way to a symphony of terrifying, hellish noise, 
of the wind went up the scale to the point w 
the shrillness was beyond the capacity of the K] 

Waves, flecked with phosphorescent foam, lickc^^^--^ 
cliff like tongues of flame. The bough of a tree above 
Diana’s head snapped like a carrot and was carried away. 
Soaked to the skin, blinded with spray and battered by the 
wind, Diana held on to the massive iron bench which tilted 
twice. Strangely, she had no fear. Instead, she experienced a 
wild excitement and exultation. Her sluggard brain had 
suddenly become clear. This was life. What was the famous 
line? ‘One crowded hour of glorious life is worth an age 
without an age without a name.’ That was it. That was the 
philosophy of the sane. The drab, incomplete life around The 
Green at Fort Mallet now took on its true perspective. It was 
too prim and confining. Those who dwelled there were be- 
ginning to die before they had lived. “I want to live ... to 
live ... to live 1” Diana hurled her words into the teeth of 
the shrieking gale. 

Almost as suddenly as it had come, the storm passed on, 
leaving a refreshed calm behind it. It was as though the 
atmosphere had been washed clean, drained of all its impuri- 
ties. In this new and splendid world Diana felt gay, light- 
hearted and full of life, an experience strange to her sincfe 
coming to Fort Mallet. 

It was long after midnight before Diana sought her bed, to 
sleep like a tired child and rise with the dawn. Jack was 
called away early, before he had time to eat breakfast. 
Diana waited for him. When he returned it was to announce 
that Albert Miller’s battered body had been washed up on 
to the beach in front of the Customs House. 


for Mrs Miller 1” was Diana’s only 

ra late stroll before the storm 
Drding to !Mrs Miller he was 
1 have to be an inquest, I suppose.” 

; Diana, not quite knowing why, went up 
she had sat through the storm, and from 
retrieved the pieces of the wooden bracelet. 

, cleanly, and the pieces were easy to find, 
came home in the evening to find Diana 
glueing the pieces together. “Where did you 
t?” he asked. “I’ve never seen it before.” 

It was given me by a man who died. I think it would 
please him if I wore it sometimes.” 



XIV 

The evening before Diana was due to sail for Singapore, 
she was given a farewell party at the Club. Nobody knew 
who initiated the idea and, equally, nobody cared. It was 
one of those parties which seemed to materialise out of 
nothing and which are, more often than not, far more 
successful than those which are carefully planned. It was 
the pleasant custom to greet the newcomer and to speed 
those who were going home on leave by giving a party at 
the Club, which was Fort Mallet’s way of saying how-do- 
you-do? and goodbye. 

" Hugh Kennedy chose these occasions to make long, 
ffimbing speeches, but on this one was deterred by his 
wife. “The girl’s only been here a month or two and she’s 
only going to be away a few weeks, Hugh. A speech isn’t 
called for. Wait until she goes for good and let her leave 
with your oratory ringing in her ears.” 

On the day before the party, much to Diana’s dismay, Mrs 
Miller announced that she was taking the same ship to 
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Singapore, so at the last moment the celebrations took on 
the nature of a farewell to the^lsfi&g.It * 
to begin the party with a dance, 
recent bereavement* this seem$| 
task fell to Maggie' Kennedy of cor 
ascertaining her wishes in the matter, 
amazement, although barely a month had < 
tragic death of Albert Miller, Mrs Miller phi 
dance. “You see,” she explained with a brave ' 
which, illogically, irritated Maggie, “just 
happy, there isn’t any reason why others should bc*p5 

“But we are unhappy, my dear, and we all feel the J 
your husband deeply. You must understand that before j^Su ’ 
decided to leave us so soon, we were going to give* the 
party for Miss Maynard, but as soon as she heard you were 
going. Miss Maynard insisted that it be given for you. It’s 
for you, therefore, to decide.” 

“I’m sure I wouldn’t want to spoil Miss Maynard’s fun,” 
was the reply to this, given with uncompromising sweetness. 
“Besides, I think I would like to dance once more where 
Albert and I danced so often together and were so wonder- 
fully happy. I think he would want me to.” 

Mrs Miller thereupon went to her wardrobe, from which 
she produced a very frilly gown of pale-blue muslin, printed 
with a shrieking design of bilious orchids. “Do you think,” 
she asked, “that if this is dyed black it will be suitable? Albert 
always loved me in it. He said,” she added archly, “that it 
made me look like the Queen of the May. Look,” she con- 
tinued, pointing to where the lace fringe was badly tom, 
“that’s where Albert put his foot the last time I wore it. ,? 

“Yes, that is a good idea. Have it dyed. . . .” 

Maggie Kennedy, a perplexed frown on her face, left Its 
hurriedly as decency would permit, trying as she went to 
see things through the eyes of Mrs Miller. After some 
thought Maggie decided that if she were in the other’s 
shoes, either her grief would be so crushing that dancing at 
a farewell party would be unthinkable, or alternatively, that 
having decided to dance, she would not do so in mourning. 
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There had been many farewell parties given at the Club but 

jgas going to be the most difficult 

‘ j in mind that Mrs Miller and 
i*party was being given, mani- 

was becoming more complicated, 
uncomfortable awareness that people and 
flipping from her control. Perhaps, she mused, 
5 was growing older. That might be the explana- 
3me part of it, but it seemed to her that to believe 
be to over-simplify something she did not 
id. The placid surface of Fort Mallet was ruffled: 
Sffwas Maggie Kennedy. These days she harboured strange, 
fanciful thoughts, which made her vaguely uncomfortable. 
The changes in Fort Mallet seemed to date from the arrival 
of Diana Maynard. It might, of course, be pure coincidence. 
Reason told her that this was so, but instinct, or what people 
called intuition, told her that reason was not much help. 
Hitherto, it had pleased her to think of Fort Mallet as a 
kind of marionette show with Maggie Kennedy in command 
of the strings. It was not so much, she believed, that she 
had been a dictator, forcing the marionettes to do her bid- 
ding, but that it had always been so easy to predict what 
each would do when the string was pulled. Now, it was 
evident, nothing and nobody was predictable. It was all 
terribly vague in Maggie’s mind, but a pattern seemed to 
be forming. She would be glad when Diana was gone. 
Secretly, she hoped she would never return. Soon, perhaps, 
life would return to normal. 
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A little black and white mong 

into Adrian Hornby’s eyes. 

mute wonderment and the kind of hurt*" 
those — man and beast — who can love with a 1 
ing and with no room for anything but love. Sor 
happened and Penny, which was short for Pe 
not understand what it was. Life hitherto had 
wonderful fun. There had been long scampers throt w 
coconut groves and when she was too tired there had altfay& 
been a ride home on the horse’s back, balanced precariously 
behind her master. Only that very morning Penny had 
followed her master out to the most distant part of the 
plantation. She had arrived almost exhausted, only to re-, 
ceive a kick when she sought to demonstrate the love which 
refused to be stilled. It had not been a kick really, but it 
had been very near it, and the movement of the master’s 
foot had been accompanied by snarling abuse in tones 
more hurtful than any kick. It had not been possible to keep 
up with the horse on the return journey. To make matters 
worse, a thorn had driven into the pad of her forefoot. She 
had arrived back, limping, tired and miserable. Even before 
ishe had gone to quench a raging thirst. Penny had come 
jto her master to let him know that he was more important 
[than the drink of cool water she ^raved. 

“God damn you,” Hornby shouted, hurling a book at 
Penny, “don’t stare at me like that. I don’t want your 
pity.” 

Penny slunk away miserably. Something had happened^ 
something terrible, but it was beyond her power to under- 
stand. Her trusting eyes saw her master unchanged. His 
outline was the same, his smell was the same and, very 
rarely, his voice was the same. Even if she had been able 
to see the hideous, livid scar which distorted his face into 
something which made children scream and run away with 
fright, it would have made no difference, because when a 
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Jwr IPY® to^ajqoaja, the giving is 
ipoly an excessively 
JxQttedprocated in its 
liding. A day that began with 
enough. A caress and to be told 
^ ttpid little thing would make her deliriously 
! to be allowed to sleep, stretched out on the 
>ng chair, occasionally opening ecstatic eyes to 
that it was not a dream, was nothing less than 
Itself. But delights such as these belonged to the 
sjiny had become expert at dodging things which 
'thrown at her, but that they usually missed her did 
: make the hurt less. 

When Penny had slunk away to a pool of shade to shelter 
pom the hot afternoon sunshine, Adrian Hornby looked 
hungrily at the whiskey bottle on the table beside him. 
Whiskey solved no problems, but it had the power to give 
them a semblance of solution. Probably ether and chloro- 
form didn’t destroy pain, but enabled one to forget it. 
Whiskey, too, was an anaesthetic. It put up a barrier between 
a man and a world which had become insufferable, enabling 
him to live suspended in a void of unreality. 

It was funny, Hornby reflected, to feel cold on such a hot 
day. He was cold inside where the sun could not penetrate. 
Whiskey soon fixed that. The gurgling of the raw spirit asr 
he poured three fingers into a glass was voluptuous. Th<| 
rite of adding a little tepid water was no more than a con* 
^cession to the convention which pinned the label ‘drunkard’* 
on the man who took his whiskey neat and enabled the 
y&ui who added a token quantity of water to keep his 
illusions a little longer. 

Cold sober, Adrian Hornby hated Diana Maynard in a 
way which was beyond him to define. One or two drinks 
helped him to see her in another light. His mind-picture 
of her, instead of being like a coolly beautiful statue of 
chaste white marble, took on the warm tints which she had 
in life. With a few more drinks to help, the picture would 
become clearer, acquiring that subtle aura of warmth which 
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Diana radiated and. which made her so mad de maglv de- 
sirable. 

That was 

Despite her beauty^ \_, 
no better way of describing 1 
It was that warmth, coupled 
tructible chastity, which set the blood 
Diana was both virginal and wanton, which 35 
surdity. She talked to men as though she were i 
cool, friendly, charming, gay and utterly 
she did to their senses. 

The raw spirit made Hornby feel better. It i _ 
him, taking its warmth with it until the sensation was a& 
though all his internal organs were bathed in some healing 
balm. Something had happened deep down inside him* 
Hornby decided. Sober, he felt drunk, and it was not until* 
half drunk that he felt sober, master of himself and capable 
of ordinary thinking. He was like a haunted house. Its rooms 
and corridors were redolent of Diana. She was always there, 
but always in the next room, or lurking at the farther end 
of a corridor, out of reach and elusive, wearing a smile 
of invitation which in a flash could turn to mockery. 

Propped up against a cigarette tin was a card which had 
arrived with the boy who brought fresh provisions from^ 
Charley’s store, saying that a farewell party had been' 
arranged for Mrs Miller and Miss Maynard and that the 
Committee of the Club hoped that Mr Adrian Hornby 
Would be present. Like hell they wanted him I The wondefe 
was, he mused bitterly, that he was still a member. It woulc^ 
have been better if they had kicked him out, but that woul<| 
have been too direct a thing to do. Instead they wanted t*j& 
pity him, smarm him with Christian forbearance and make 
him feel what a swine he was by comparison with them. If 
he turned up at the party, he knew exactly what would 
happen. They would pretend that nothing had happened 
and would greet him like the Prodigal Son. Then they would 
be so bloody tactful that he would want to vomit. They’d 
go on pretending all the evening that they didn’t notice 
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his face, although their guts would be turning over inside 

■ ii^ta^ exafflpie" to the rest by dancing 
uf^Kggie for that! For fear of losing 
eri£y, some of the other old cows would 
i by dancing with him too. They'd talk 
ct uppermost in their minds, but would 
ause they weren't the kind of people to 
it anything. That ghastly Mrs Pott had 
ith some kidney complaint because she 
• bring herself to submit a urine sample 
jior analysis Dy mac. The upshot had been that on Mac's 
^Instructions a servant had carried a chamberpot across The 
^Green to the hospital in full view of everyone, since when 
iMrs Pott, although cured, had pointedly shunned McClos- 
key. And these, mused Hornby, were the people who, if 
they got the chance would forgive and pity and patronise 
him. If they got the chance I 

There was a hand mirror on the tabic, hidden beneath a 
pile of old newspapers. Adrian Hornby these days spent a 
lot of time with a mirror in his hand. Indeed, the mirror 
obsessed him almost as much as Diana and, of course, 
whiskey. The three were inextricably tangled in his mind. 
To look in the mirror in the early morning was to be re- 
minded that Diana was the author of his misfortune, for 


it had been she who had led him into the folly of striking 
John Hudd and the subsequent mad ride homewards. In 
order to come back to any sense of proportion he felt 
impelled to drink whiskey, which enabled him to realise 
that the fault was his own. It was then possible to forgive 
Diana and, once forgiven, his passion for her went beyond 
all bounds until nothing but more and more whiskey would 
help. Then, sullen and vindictive, he once more saw her as 
blameworthy. It was the kind of vicious circle from which 
there was no escape. 

Things might have been easier for Adrian Hornby if 
there had been some normal companionship, but there was 
none. For the thousandth time during these last weeks, 
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furtively, lest the servants see him, he slid 
from under the newspapers a&d ' 
tion. He had expected that he'wo$Td 
sight after a time, until it had ndtiiSfe' po* 
horrify him, but it was not so. The empty* 
scarred cheek were bad enough, but they were as 
the cruel, saturnine expression of the mouth and 
was made worse by the missing front teeth. Over 
the fanciful thought had come to Hornby that me 
inflamed scars and nightmare mouth were a reflection of the^ 
new character he had acquired with his injuries, but in 
moments of sanity, when pre-occupied by work, he knew 
how absurd this was. Nevertheless, the illusion persisted, 
fed by whiskey, which he now needed in greater quantities; 
Hornby was not aware of the fact, but it was only his in- 
juries — on the ground that he had been sufficiently punished 
— that were responsible for the dropping of the prose- 
cution against him. Even John Hudd’s refusal to be the 
complainant had not influenced the Resident in his decision. 
There had also been in the Resident’s mind the thought of 
sparing Diana the ordeal of court hearings, but this he had 
scarcely admitted to himself. 

Hornby looked at the invitation card and then at his 
watch. In three hours everyone would be assembled at the 
Club. The party would go on until midnight and then, when 
the mail boat sailed at dawn, Diana would be gone, perhaps 
for ever. The curtain of finality uould fall upon the mad 
dreams he had been weaving around her. 

Penny appeared around the corner of the verandah, the 
tip of her tail wagging weakly, waiting for the kind word 
which would set her whole body wriggling with ecstasy. 
The empty whiskey bottle struck her in the ribs. Her piteous 
yelping could be heard until fear took her out of earshot. 
The Chinese servant who answered the bell, looked at his 
employer with pitying contempt and then, as ordered, 
brought another bottle of whiskey. “I think,” he said to 
the other servants when he returned to the kitchen quarters, 
“that before long it will be as well to seek other employment. 
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things which will happen here before 
for he was always a just 
ijfr* woman !” 

SrHomby was already in the past 

Psun’s flaming orb touched the western horizon, 
a moment when the world — that is to say, 
world — seemed to pause, as though waiting for 
1$ as it sank into the sea. It was a cruel, angry sunset, 
blehd of all the harsh, vivid colours m the spectrum. 
When it was out of sight, Hornby poured himself out a stiff 
think , which he took to the bathroom where, by the light of 
fen oil lamp, he endured the agony of shaving. A cold shower 
helped him to shed his lethargy. He called to a servant to 
pack a white dinner jacket and its accompaniments and to 
have his horse saddled. He would change for the party in 
one of Chow-li’s hotel rooms above the store, going the 
test of the way on foot. 

Penny, unknown to her master, followed the horse down 
to the Port, crouching in the shadows outside the store. 

Without waiting to be asked, Chow-li produced whiskey. 
*Tm feeling lucky tonight, Charley,” said Hornby. “Let’s 
play a few hands of stud poker.” 

Charley, or Chow-li, as one cares to think of him, was 
always ready for a gamble. Provided that he knew the other 
could and would pay, he was ready to toss double-or-quits 
for any purchase or, for that matter, any current bill out- 
standing. But never, in any circumstances whatsoever, did 
the suggestion come from him. Hornby he knew as a straight 
man who paid his debts. Charley was himself a straight 
gambler. His reply was to reach down irom a shelf a new 
pack of cards. 

“How much?” he asked, sitting down at the table and 
pouring himself out a whiskey. 

“How much have you got, Charley?” 

“Hokay, Mist’ Hornby. Sky is limit. Hokay.” 

When Hornby went upstairs to change two hours later, 
by which time it was after nine o’clock, he had won over a 
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thousand dollars* of Charley’s money. He was also inflamed 
with drink and in mcktefa^^ re- 

garding his appearance. Titf'j 
beautiful woman who has ey< 
announced to Charley when he'caihe down^ 

“I t hink /’ said Charley shaking his head/ 1 * 
you go home. Plenty trouble, plenty trouble I’" 

“You want to win back your money, Charley. ‘ 
you don’t want me to go. ...” 

“Charley win, Charley lose, all same for Charley^ 
the reply, uttered in reproachful tones, for the old Chinese 
liked Hornby and did not wish him to do anything, foolisf 
for his own sake. He stood sadly watching while the young 
man walked off in the direction of the Fort, followed by 1 
faithful Penny a discreet distance in the rear. 



XVI 

The day before sailing was a busy one for Diana. The 
morning was the best part of it. Packing soothed her, for 
it was a sj mbol of departure. Escape from the cramped life 
of the Fort was at hand. Her private intention was to remain 
away longer than she announced. If it could be managed, 
she would not return at all, but wait in Singapore for her 
brother to join her so that they could go on to New? 
Zealand together. These ideas, however, she kept ta 
herself. 

For Jack’s sake, and for no other reason, she accepted tl^p 
invitation to lunch at the Residency, wearing throughout the 
meal and after a set grin which neither Hugh Kennedy’s 
exaggerated compliments, nor Mrs Miller’s thinly dis- 
guised hostility, could shake. Maggie, who sometimes had 
a perverted sense of humour, remarked, addressing Mrs 
Miller and Diana: “You’ll be company for each other on 
* Straits dollars. 
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sipn t6 her widowed state was a 
__ ^ worn' so jauntily th^t it achieved 

Opposite effect from that intended. A crepe-de- 
rtiich had been dyed black at the Port before 
bdered, had yellow patches under the arms where 
of perspiration had set up some curious chemical 
if With the dye. 

be Resident, forbidden to give a speech standing up, 
livered it sitting down. “For me,” he concluded after 
jtouching on such remote personalities as Cecil Rhodes, 
Joseph Chamberlain, Lord Kitchener and Clive, “this is a 
1 occasion. I think of myself as the father of a large family 
id, if I say so myself, a happy family. For me, therefore, 
it is a distressing thought that before tomorrow’s sun rises 
two of my daughters — indeed, my two most beautiful 
daughters — will have left my roof, one of them alas! for 
ever.” 

After luncheon, at Angus McCloskey’s urgent request, 
Diana went with him to see Jimmie who, it seemed, was a 
reformed character. He had also, according to the doctor, 
learned how to perform certain tricks which proved his 
intelligence to be super-normal. 

Jimmie was asleep when they arrived, lying sprawled in 
a deck chair, from which his long hairy arms trailed on the 
ground. Diana took great care to remain a safe distance from 
the cage. Jimmie’s first act on being awakened was to take 
off its peg the Manila straw hat he had purloined from Diana 
on her first visit and to put it on his own head. 

McCIoskey produced from his pocket a pack of playing 
cards. Pulling a chair up to the table which was placed 
immediately in front of the bars of the cage, McCIoskey 
searched through the pack, producing therefrom six cards, 
the ace to six of spades. These he laid out in a row in 
numerical order on his own side of the table, handing a 
similar-appearing pack to the ape. 

On Jimmie’s face there at once appeared an intent look. 
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He began slowly to fumble through his own pack* He found 

the ace, two and three of t ixur them 

face upwards in that order^Cfp several 

the five and six, but ignored theni^fwt 

that pack, Jimmie,” said McQoskey, holding^i^^^^^g 

for it. While pretending to look through the pack^ 

back the four of spades which he had previously?*^ 

With a shrug of the shoulders, he handed the p^ckj^^ B 
Jimmie. The latter, with feverish intentness, rene^TO^^p 
search and with a gurgling cry of triumph, laid down tne A 
four in its correct place. A minute later this was followed^ 
by the live and six. 

‘‘Now,” said McCIoskey, “pretend not to be interested^ 
but watch from time to time.” 

Jimmie gathered the pack together carefully, handling the* 
cards with infinite care, almost lovingly. From time to time 
he held one out, looking at it searching] y. His handling of 
the cards was clumsy, but no more so than a six-year-old 
child’s would have been if unaccustomed to them. Then, 
leaving Jimmie alone with the cards, Diana and her host 
went round to the front of the house. 

“We’ll return in a few minutes to see what he lias done,” 
said McQoskey. “The last time I left him alone to play, 
when I got back he had separated the red cards from the 
black, but he hadn’t been able to separate the court cards.” 

“But what does it prove, Mac?” asked Diana. 

“It proves that Jimmie can distinguish and remem- 
ber colours. It proves that he has a sense of numerical^ 
order. . . .” 

“No, it doesn’t,” Diana interrupted. “When he placed 
those six spades in order he was copying you. You mustn’t 
assume that he counted the pips. He saw them as shapes.” 

“Then why did he stop when he couldn’t find the four?” 

“I think it was because he can only copy, not originate 
anything.” 

“You underrate our Jimmie, Diana. As you will see in 
a little while, he has a certain understanding of symmetry, 
pattern, order, call it what you like, which he couldn’t have 
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nsequentially, “that you 
^good will come of it. Even 
He is, and you can prove it, does 
the knowledge make you, or anyone else, 



5* is an appallingly feminine and unscientific point 
'If the student or research vorker has to ask him- 
unvote he unveils some new discovery, whether it will 
ke him happy, or not, all pure scientific research would 
i to an abrupt end. At best the answer to the question 
ends upon guesswork, which has no place in research, 
be great majority of human beings is obsessed with its 
Swn origins and this obsession, doubtless, is the foundation 
apon which was built the science of heraldry, if it is a science. 
Look how keen British people arc to prove that their for- 
bears came over with William the Conqueror — and the 
Mayflon^er! The fecundity of her passengers and their des- 
cendants is one of the biological marvels of all time. People 
are enormously interested in their origins and Jimmie — who 
knows? — is the key to the mystery of all our origins.” 

<c Well, I’m not concerned with things like that. The future 
is more important than the past.” 

“Thus speaks a woman. The woman is the cradle of 
futurity and the normal woman sees herself as a mother, a 
link with the future. Women aren’t interested m pedigree, 
or they would not have fouled so many. . . .” 

McCloskey’s vehement manner made Diana look at him. 
He was no longer the detached scientist, cool and im- 
personal, but a mm inspired to anger by some deeply 
personal thoughts. 

“I think, Mac,” Diana said slowly, “that sometime, 
somewhere, some woman was very unkind to you.” 

“And if she were,” he retorted, “is there anything very 
remarkable about it?” 

“I thought you were going to ask me whether it’s any of my 
business,” said Diana, wishing she had kept her mouth shut. 
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“It’s almost every womaoVM^iess touke everything 
and give nothing in 
“I thought you were 
said Diana coldly. <f It’s 

you put some woman on a pinnacle* she didtfvw^^MH 
be on and then found that she wasn’t comfbr&fl l^^ gK 
halo, isn’t a good enough reason for wasting 
this hole and indulging in periodical orgies of 
No wonder you think Jimmie is smart enough to beyB^SI 
grandfather. Perhaps he is. Anyway, don’t you % think. 
Jimmie has had enough time for his game of patience?” j]J 
When they reached Jimmie’s cage, the cards lay in a iieaS 
pack on the table, while Jimmie himself was fast asleep ij| 
the deck chair. 


“I’m prepared now,” said Diana laughingly, “to admifl 
that Jimmie has many human characteristics. First, he likes^j 
an audience for his tricks; second, he gets bored quickly; 
and third, he likes a nap m the afternoon. And that,” she 
turned to go, “is what I’m going to do. See you tonight!” 

“All things considered, Jimmie,” said McCloskey, 
addressing the ape who was now awake, “I think it’s just 
as well she’s gomg off in the morning I hope to God she 
stays away. . . .” 

By the time Diana had completed her packing it was too 
late, to think of a nap. The crunching of shoes upon the 
gravel pathway ended a mood of indecision. “Looking for 
Jack 2” she asked, seeing that the newcomer was John 
Hudd, and knowing as she asked that everyone was awar^[ 
that Jack would now be in his office. 

“No, Diana, I’d like to have a word with you, that is If 
you can spare time ” 

Diana tried hard to conceal the annoyance she felt. She 
had a fair idea of the things John Hudd wanted to say and 
for her part did not want to hear them. She liked him, but 
he belonged to Fort Mallet, a place which m her mind was 
already in the past tense. Her packing was all done. Indeed, 
the baggage had already gone ditbet to the ship. In a short; 
while Diana would change into an evening frock and would 
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go direct from 
wa 



Sjhip. If there had been any 
jfJ^t being rude and without 
ft l§£ brother, Diana would have 


a pleading look in John Hudd’s eyes which 
i see. So many men forgot their dignity at times 
lot avowals were no novelty to Diana, but she 
3m them. A sense of fair play told her that where 
["possible men should be spared the embarrassment of 
ipping their souls bare. A day might come when she 
fculd listen to anything a man — the man — might say, 
tinging on every syllable, taut with excitement, swooning 
ith love. But that day and that man had not appeared, 
here was poor John Hudd, wriggling uncomfort- 
ably, waiting for some loophole in the stilted conversation 
"in order to say things to which already her ears were deaf. 

"What is it you want to say, John?” Diana asked in a 
voice which tried to be kind and cool at the same time and 
which merely succeeded in being a little aloof. 

John Hudd was not as difficult to deal with as Diana had 
feared. “I hope you’ll have a wonderful time,” he said, 
fidgeting on the edge of a chair, "but all the same, I wish 
you weren’t going.” 

To say she was sorry, too, would have been absurd, 
because nothing was forcing her to go away and John knew 
it. So Diana offered no reply, creating an awkward silence. 

"It wouldn’t surprise me a bit,” continued John, "if 
you never came back here.” 

£ven now Diana could not think of anything suitable 
to say. 

There cam e to Diana in these awkward moments an 
awareness of the need for being kind, where it was possible 
to be kind without making any foolish commitments. This 
shy, grave-faced man evidently thought of her in a way it 
had never occurred to her to think of him. It behoved her, 
therefore, to make things as easy as she could. Men, sht 
decided, were terribly vulnerable. Without any encourage- 
ment they wove dreams and created pitfalls for their own 
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feet and then, because the dreams came to nothing, wallowed 
in self-pity. 

“I mustn’t keep you 
have a lot to do?’ 

“In a little while, I suppose,' I shall have 
myself pretty, but ...” \ 

“That’s called gilding the lily, isn’t it?” remadnp^^^R 
seriously. “But,” he added, “I know what you 
way. I’ll say what I came to say and go. Diana,” he W<&Hpjr 
flushing, “I’ve brought you a small gift. It isn’t much and 
probably won’t mean much to you, but I’d be so pleased an<9 
proud if you’d accept it and — wear it.” ' 

From his pocket John produced a string of pearllaj 
Hurriedly, he put them in Diana’s lap. 

“But John,” she protested, “I simple can’t accept them^j 
You can only give a thing like that to the girl you’re going 
to marry. They’re lovely and I’m terribly touched, but no 
John. I can’t keep them.” 

“They aren’t real pearls, Diana, only cultured. Please keep 
them. They are given to you with my love and I’m not ask- 
ing you to accept that unless, of course, you want to. But 
I don’t think you do. It would give me such an enormous 
amount of pleasure if you would keep them. You can’t begin 
to guess how much. They’ll be a link, you see, a link that 
will bind me to you, but not you to me — unless you want 
to be bound. But then I’d know, without being told.” 

Words were tumbling from John’s lips at an ever faster 
rate. “I wouldn’t ask you to accept jewels, or anything; 4 
expensive. I know enough for that, Diana. These, if yotf 
must know, cost twenty-two dollars and some odd cents, 
so you really can accept them without any embarrassment. 
Please accept them — there aren’t any strings tied to them, 
if you know what I mean.” 

Diana looked across at John, realising as she did so that 
his pride would never permit him to use her acceptance as 
a lever. The thought came to her that if she ever fell in 
love with John she would have to tell him so, without 
waiting for a proposal. Remote as this possibility seemed] 
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she found he; 
him. 



than she had ever liked 
He reminded 

her train of thought 
love it will be with 


ent and straight as you are. Yes, I’ll accept 
, I’ll wear them tonight. Thank you for them 
: sweet little speech you gave with them.” 

Ttbse and went abruptly. Diana recalled the words of 
An' embittered woman on the ship out from England, who 
frigid said: “The trouble about men is that the really decent 
«£$ ate dull as ditchwater, while the amusing ones are 
gppstly blackguards with one-track minds.” 


XVII 

It was nine o’clock by the tinny chiming clock above the 
Club bar. Two Malay policemen, who had been sitting 
smoking in the garden, straightened then uniforms and 
took up a position by the entrance, bcveral men put hooked 
forefingers into their unaccustomed stiff collars in a vain 
attempt to loosen them, cleared thur thioats loudly and 
adopted an expectant attitude. Bare-rhouldcred women 
prinked with automatic gestures, while from the bar, to 
brovide bathos, came a loud belch wluch, in truly Anglo- 
Saxon manner, nobody appeared to hear. 

Behind a chaste group of potted palms tnrcc Goanese 
musicians, borrowed from the mail boat which lay at anchor 
in the bay, reached for their instruments. At a signal from 
the entrance the ’celhst, laying down his ’cello, began a 
roll on the drum, gently at first but rising to a crescendo as 
voices became audible outside. 

The Resident, with Mrs Miller on his arm, appeared at 
the top of the steps, closely followed by Maggie Kennedy 
hnd Diana. Throughout the lounge came the scraping of 
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chairs and, when everypne jn StoidiQg^agjdly, the orch- 
estra struck up God 

it 3^^M^^*i^FaEsn sa BgMjg| 

the ingrained British belief that the maiincrlSB^^^^B 

desired end is achieved is fully as important as 

While the National Anthem was bemg played, theR^^^ 

stood stiffly and with expressionless face, leaving 

that he was in fact the King’s Representative and that evety^ 

official act was done in the King’s name. As the last chorda 

died away, his official face became human again, relax&t 

and smiling. 

The dance was on. 


Several men, looking at Mrs Miller, whose gown *u|9 
bore traces of the ochreous pattern it had worn before 
going into the dye vat, were heard to remark: “Brave little 
woman, x&lia^” Their wives seemed to agree, but with the 
private reservation that for one so recently widowed she was 
bearing her bereavement with almost indecent fortitude. 

John Hudd arrived a Little late. Someone at the Mess 
had purloined his only good dress waistcoat. The one he was 
wearing wr too l?rge He was in a state bordering on panic 
lest Diam’s progran nrr be filled. Charley’s store still stocked 
dance piogrunnKa ^ un*y little things with pencils attached 
by silk threads 

A linos the fi st person John saw was Diana. His heart 
missed a beat r » two, for she was wearing his pearls andf 
’ooking so cxquioitely lovely that he could scarcely bear it £ 
Her gown, acquired in Pans, was of pure white Chantilly 
lace, fasluoned in a pattern of realistic spiders’ webs who^J 
texture had the gossamer quality of the real thing. Worn by 
Diana it would have been a sensational garment anywhere, 
but in Fort Mallet its impact was stunning. A pulse beat so 
furiously in John’s throat that for a moment he was literally 
speechless. 

“I’ve saved three dances for you, John,” said Diana, 
coming to his rescue, “and this is one of them.” 

A moment later they were whirling around the floor to! 
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■ Bfue Danube which, for the 

always retnember as the most 
IjpC^ven the knowledge that 
vned Diana would be gone 
filing ecstasy of the moment, 
iscles rippling as she moved; 
>re; the fact that around her 
; he had given her; and the 
md vitality, which he sensed 
djut could not analyse, played such havoc with John that 
lor her sake there was not any folly he would not have 
rammittecL 

R**Doesn’t she look simply splendid?” said Kennedy, draw- 
ing Maggie’s attention to Diana and John. “By Jove I 1 
Inidn’t know young Hudd had it in liim to dance like that. 
'Why, you’d think they were professionals.” 

“Tonight,” said Maggie a little sadly, “John could do 
anything — anything at all. Look, Hugh I The boy’s face is 
simply transfigured.” 

“So would mine be if I were his age and had his oppor- 
tunities. Ton my soul, the girl is lovely.” 

“I’m afraid John has it badly,” continued Maggie as 
though she had not heard what her husband had said. 
“Tonight everything is wonderful, but tomorrow — 1 can’t 
help thinking of tomorrow. You know, Hugh, whenever 
Fm tempted to wish that we were young again, I pause. 
.Things hurt so terribly when we’re young.” 

“Bit depressing, aren’t you, my dear? I’d be prepared to 
take a chance of getting hurt for half that young fellow’s 
luck. That is to say,” Kennedy added hastily, “if I were 
young again and hadn’t met you.” 

“There are times, Hugh,” said Maggie, surveying him 
with her candid eyes, “when you remind me of an elderly, 
disreputable, lecherous tomcat. Go away I Go and dance 
with the Merry Widow and see that you don’t get face 
powder on your lapels. Last time it took an hour to get it 
off. ... It wouldn’t happen if you danced properly. You 
fnon’t have to hug your partners.” 
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Suddenly, for no reason apparent to Maggie Kennedy, 
an awed hush seemed to Weep^the &A^kneway 

appeared through the ctenfeei# 
a woman screamed. A moment latef file 
Those faces which were visible wore an 
horror, as though some great drama were unfoljffi^^^ 
before them. When Maggie stood up, in order tqfglni 
better view of what was afoot^ all the dancers had gonc^h 
the edge of the floor except Diana and John, who were l^Pt 
in the centre. A tall figure, very erect, was walking slowly 
and stiffly towards them. 

liven when the newcomer, all eyes turned towards him^ 
was standing in the full light of a hanging lamp, it w&|j 
some moments before Maggie and many others recognise®. 
Adrian Hornby. The livid scar which ran down his face to 
the lips was twitching visibly. A gasp of horror went through 
the room. 


Hornby looked insolently round the room, surveying 
the ring of white, horror-struck faces. “Pretty, isn’t it? 
Take a good look. How do you like it^ How do you think 
I like it - J ” His harsh voice grated like a file against the back- 
ground of silence. 

Then, with a gesture, of contempt, Hornby turned on his 
hed and walked slowly towards Diana and John, making a 
visible effort at self-control as he did so. “Good evening,” 
he said less harshly as he came face to face with Diana, 
“I’ve come to ask for the pleasu'** of a dance with you. May 
I have the next?” 


Diana’s brain was working furiously. John Hudd made 
a move, but with an imperious gesture she stopped him. 
What had to be done had to be done at once. Every second 
of delay made the situation more impossible. Diana looked 
directly at Hornby and, after the first shock, horror turned to 
pity. “By all means, Adrian,” she said gendy. “Let’s dance !” 

As Diana came forward into the light, the deugn of her 
gown became visible to Hornby for the first time. “Spiders’ 
webs, eh?” he said with a laugh. “Very beautiful and most 
appropriate. Consider me a willing fly.” 
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A moment 
had staflhditi 


, lifting of the paralysis which 
%n4; apd Hornby were sailing 


notour were sailing 

of them spoke. When after 
: ^^^^Mpme the music stopped, Hornby signalled arro- 
them to continue. This happened three times, 
was almost exhausted Meanwhile, tension was 
IbWcSn^ up. A little knot of men, with the Resident in the 

R was discussing ways and means of ending the 
>n, although individually they were well aware that, 
>f creating a brawl, there was nothing to do. 
dancers came to a halt under the huge lamp at the 
:e. After a few faltering bars, the musicians stopped 
ming to watch what was afoot. A gasp went round 
>m as Hornby, with studied deliberation, took Diana 
fin his arms and implanted a brutal kiss full on her lips. This 
f done, he surveyed the ring of faces insultingly and with a 
f contemptuous laugh turned on his heel. 

At the top of the stairs, ears flattened and the tip of her 
tail waving feebly, stood the faithful Penny, looking at her 


master with mixed adoration and fear. The sight enraged 
|Hornby. Seizing a flower pot, he hurled it at perhaps the 
*only living creature which regarded him without disgust. 
■vHer pitiful yelps as she ran into the shelter of the darkness 
Iputside seemed to emphasise the brutality of the entire 
ilpisode. Pausing at the top of the stairs for one more m- 
gsulting survey of the dance floor, Hornby sauntered away 
Unconcernedly in the direction of the Port. 
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PARI* It 


I 


Paul Hammond poured himself out another “(He 
for you while I’m up, darling?” . ' 

“Might as well,” replied his wife, Molly, passing fl 
empty glass and resuming the reading of a large pile Jfl 
mail. 

Paul flung himself back into the long chair, picked u pH 
newspaper and yawned loudly. 

“What’s the matter, Paul?” asked Molly. “Tired, live^ 
out of order, or just bored?” 

“Bored, darling, but not with you. I’m bored with Singa?| 
pore, with business. Nothing ever seems to happen. Don’t? 
worry. It will pass.” 

A moody silence fell while Paul glanced idly through jhe, 
newspaper and Molly continued to read her mail. “ 
breeze had dropped with the sun and for Singapore 
evening was uncomfortably hot and breathless. Twent 
minutes or so passed before either spoke. 

“You were complaining a little while ago that you we 
bored, Paul,” observed Molly. “Nothing ever seems 
happen, eh? I wonder — I just wonder if a month from no\ 
you’ll be saying the same thing. Somehow, I don’t 


so. 


“What’s going to happen in a month’s time?” 

“J don’t know. That’s what makes it so interesting. But 
mark my words, Paul, things will happen. They always do — 
to Diana.” 

“That’s the girl you’ve invited to stay here, isn’t it? 
When’s she coming?’ 

“She’ll be here two weeks from today, Paul. I must get 
the mosquito screens mended in the spare roojJL . . 
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quite excited i 
but aojytogjj 


hope you’ll like her . . . 
but don’t tell her I 


gpBe letter, Paul Hfammond merely skimmed 
rated to matters feminine. Then, the tone of 
aging, he found himself interested and read 


. . .'Fort Mallet is quite incredible. It belongs to the last 
century. The oldest inhabitants, I suspect, don’t like me 
’much although I’ve never in my life behaved so carefully. 
yPU tell you everything when we meet, but at the moment 
T am still too shocked by something that has happened 
to be able to write. ... I have just come from the funeral 
of a little man I only spoke to once, but I can’t escape from 
the awful feeling that I am m some way responsible. 
This must sound mad to you, but it isn’t. . . . There’s 
a wonderful old priest here — S.J. By a strange coinci- 
dence he turns out to be the brother of Mother Ursula. . . . 
Most of the people are stodgy and dull. Two nice boys, 
John and Adrian, both friends of Jack’s, have had a 
violent row which nearly ended in tragedy — and may yet. 
I know that in the eyes of some of the people I am to 
blame, but I’m not, Molly, I swear it. At least, so far 
as anything I did was concerned, I’m not in any way to 
blame. I keep telling myself that, but — I can only say this 
to you — I*m not altogether convinced. My two best 
friends here — apart from Jack, of course — are a half- 
crazy Scotch-Irish doctor and an orang-utan which — 
don’t laugh — seems quite pathetically devoted to me. 
But seriously, Molly, I’m terribly unhappy. I learned 
indirectly by the last mail that since I left England, 
Gordon is drinking too much and gambling heavily. I 
have heard nothing from him direct. So far as I am con- 
cerned, it is all over; nevertheless, I hate the idea of 
his making a fool of himself. Meanwhile, I hope it 
will be possible for you or Paul to meet the ship on the 
(J8tfau . . . 
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Long after he had finished reading,' Paul Hammond held 
the letter appraisingly .JOgHfeP for 

something. # _ | 

‘‘Well, what do you thitflT 

“It’s the most interesting and , 1 inddeni^W^^^Bl 
handwriting I’ve ever seen. The girl must be an 
letter is perfectly formed and yet the writing flows 
such ease and rhythm . . . you’d think it was the Writmgfor 
a very old woman. ...” * 

“I never thought of it until this moment,” interpose^ 
Molly, “but there’s something terribly old about Dia 
Old and wise. There was even when she wore pigtails. He 
clever you are, Paul, to have sensed that just from her 1 
ing. Evidently, you’re not such a nitwit as I’m someth 
tempted to believe you are.” 

“Well,” said Paul with an expectant air, “she must have 
something. God knows you’ve talked enough about her 
and it isn’t everyone who can make a hit with an orang-utan . 
You like her — a lot, don’t you?” 

“Diana’s my best friend. Always has been, Paul. It was 
one of the greatest disappointments I ever had in my life 
that she couldn’t be my bridesmaid. I adore Diana. She’s£ 
the loveliest thing you ever saw and although she always^ 
made me look like an old hag, I was never jealous of her^s 
But there’s something strange about her all the same. We 
knew it long ago — both of us. She was always more con- 
scious of it than I was. I just don’t know how to describe*. 
*t, Paul, but something happened when she came into y 
room . . . but wait until you meet her, Paul. I’m not goin& 
to say any more now. It wouldn’t be fair. What I will $» 
is that Diana was always straight with everyone. If she ever 
told a lie at school, I never knew of it. Despite her looks, she 
wasn’t conceited — ever. She had five times my brains and 
it always seemed that learning came naturally to her. . . . 
I’m terribly glad she’s coming, Paul.” 

“She sounds a paragon, darling. I’ll have to scout around 
among some of the bachelors and see what we can dig up 
for her.” 

IOJ 




Molly laugh edL *!Db n’t owaste, your time, Paul. We shall 
be MtM.Inbusetr^ps. They’ll beat 

Wtolikp them out.” 
said Paul thoughtfully, “it 
that some man hasn’t married 
[isn't she married, Molly?” 

t she hasn’t met anyone she likes sufficiently well, 
e. You men are all alike. v ou think women regard 
themselves as failures if they can’t trap something wearmg 
“^ousers — just any old man. Diana’s very— fastidious.” 
^"Fastidious, my dear,” replied Paul loftily, “can just be 
acy name for fussy. It can mean that she just doesn’t 
low how to make up her mind. What’s the catch?” 
*“There isn’t any catch, Paul,” replied Molly irritably, 
Pondering as she said so whether perhaps there was a 
[catch. She pondered this thought, deciding at last that if 
there were one she did not know what it was. There always 
Shad been something strange about Diana, something so 
^elusive that there were no words to dt sc rtbe it. The nuns 


i at school had been aware of it So had the other girls. 
'Molly remembered now, long after the event, what one girl 
*had said: “Have you noticed that people either like Diana 
Very much, or seem to srnply loathe her.” 

“To me,” remarked Paul, “jt sounds as if she wants a 
man. Well, che won’t go short of them here. There must be 
something od^ ^bou^ tier, or si e would have married. 
Have you a photo of her ? ” 

“Yes, I have one taken about a year ago, but it doesn’t 
do her justice. I’ll get it. ’ 

Annoyed, but without knowing why, Molly went to 
her room and from a drawer produced the portrait which 
Diana had sent her She Hmded it to Paul without comment. 

“I’m not saying *his to £? r ter you, darling,” said Paul after 
a bnef scrutinv, “hut she isn\ a patch on you for looks and 
I’ve neve/ regarded you as a great beauty. It’s true that 
you’re different types, which makes comparison difficult . . . 
but, MoJly, he’s n^t a beauty. She’s . almost plain.” 

* Wfljy^mistake for me to have raved about her the way 
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rhave," 

else. Give me a drink.” ' 

Molly and Paul were a devoted'coUple. 
type. She was a voluptuous type of blonde 
not careful, would run to seed, while Paul w: 

black-haired man with quick movements, a typi 

the imagination and hot temper of his race. Mollj^^ 1 ? 86 
nerve ends were softly cushioned, had the placid dispdfitioj 
of her kind. They were a perfect complement to each otffr|| 
each having the qualities which the other admired but m§ 


not possess. 

Paul mixed a couple of drinks. “You know darling^ 
he said after raising has glass, “this femme fatale interests 
I’d like to know more, especially since she’s going to be her&j 
for some time. As you’ve described her to me, I wouldn’t! 
have thought you and she would be great friends. Where’s! 
the attraction?” 


“She’s like her handwriting, Paul. If you can understand 
that, you can probably understand her. But please believit 
me, there’s nothing abnormal about her The way we’re!? 
talking is absurd. She’s just tremendously attractive, despite* 
her photo, and if there’s anything ur usual it isn’t so much? 
in her as in the effect she has on some people. I dunk, Paul, 
that a lot of people are jealous of hex, because apa t from her 
looks, she does everything so \v..ll and so — easily. It’s like 
her writing. She can draw beautifully but hasn’t 2ny colour 
sense. Her water-colours were just terrible. Then she ha# 
such poise. A.*- school she was the only one who ever dated 
to stand up to Mother Ursula, who could simply petrify me. 
Diana isn’t frightened of anyone, cr anything . . . except, I 
sometimes think, herself. And it 's as I told you before, Paul, 
we shan’t have to complain of boredom while she’s here. 
Just wait.” 

It did not escape Molly’s notice that when Paul handed 
back Diana’s letter, he stuffed the envelope i v hi* pocket. 
More than once during the remainder of the evdj^ffMolly 
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; it, but refrained because it 
JOhe facj, nevertheless, 
^l. propQrtion to its significance. It 
jte the following morning when, before 
«ite suit go to the laundry, she looked in 
Mt and found that he had taken the envelope 
the office. Knowing Paul’s interest in hand- 
le knew she had no right to be annoyed, which 
all the more annoying. 

-ring the days which followed, Molly resolved firmly 
friendship notwithstanding, if she saw in Paul any un- 
Mt interest in Diana when she arrived, Diana would go — 
gfuickly. During three years of marriage she had never de- 
lected a roving eye in Paul, but one never knew. She wished, 
too, that he had not taken the envelope. It seemed so de- 
ceitful, somehow. 


II 

the firm of Peregrine & Hammond, produce brokers, 
Colin Peregrine had put up most of the capital. In a world 
which has always regarded money more highly than brains 
and experience, it was natural that his name should precede 
|hat of Paul Hammond on the partnership letterheads. 

Colin Peregrine was in effect a sleeping partner, although 
Be went, through the motions of appearing briefly at the 
office on most weekdays. In addition to a rich father, he 

P ossessed a fine physique and a truly magnificent leonine 
ead with a great mass of fair hair. The shape of his head sug- 
gested a high intelligence, confounding all the phrenologists, 
but the most intelligent thing he had ever done in his twenty- 
nine years was to put his name to the partnership agreement 
with Paul Hammond. Because people liked him, he was 
a great deal of grist to the mill. New clients, 
Paul understood his business, were glad to 
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entrust him with theirs, while C 61 in wjmdejed off on plea- 
sure bent. In the clubs^ on tine tennis course 

and the golf links, his amiaV 
ids stock-in-trade. The' firm of Pere§ 
prospered. Among other things, they were 
correspondents of John Hudd. 

Colin Peregrine was a confirmed philanderer. 
victims he preferred married women, for in the long tan 
they were safer game. Promises made to married women 
meant nothing, whereas their single sisters were apt toj 
take them seriously and in the plans for his own futu 
Peregrine permitted orange blossom no part whatsoever. 

Women, ever since he left school, had thrown themselvesl 
at him. Some, doubtless, had been attracted by the Peregrine^ 
fortune, but most had been drawn irresistibly to the man 
himself. They liked the way he played games, his physical 
fitness and the charm which he could turn on at will. They! 
basked in his smile, thrilled to the timbre of his sympa-j| 
thctic voice and, although they would have denied it hody,l 
spared him the trouble of seducing them. His saving grace| 
was to feel uncomfortable in the presence of the husbands/, 
he had cuckolded. When they took off their sun helmets it^ 
would never have astonished him to see incipient horns,* 
sprouting from their brows. Singapore, furthermore, wasl 
too small. Nobody was better aware than Colin Peregrine 
that some little carelessness might have for him disastrous 
consequences. 

Diana’s first public appearance in Singapore was at a gala 
dinner and dance, given at the Raffles Country Club during? 
Race Week. As her escort the Hammonds produced one of 
Singapore’s most eligible bachelors, Alistair McBain, who, 
owing to defective eyesight, which had caused his rejection 
by the armed services in 1914, had used the five subsequent 
years to amass a considerable fortune. In all other respects, 
however, he was an excessively dull young man, who 
suspected every woman he met of wanting to marry 
him. 

Colin Peregrine, dancing with a pretty youjtf^fi&tided 
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woman, pas 
thusi; 



table* just as Diana, without any en- 
Iti to' the flop* with McBain, closely 
1 Molly Hammond. Colin’s loss of 
ner was so rapid that she could feel 
elsewhere. Twice she spoke to him, but 
ot to hear. Steering her across the floor to 
husband sat, he bowed and made his escape with 
indecent haste. When Paul and Molly Hammond, 
Diana and her partner, returned to their table, Colin Perc- 
ine had found a fifth chair and was sitting there. It had 
been done so obviously that many pairs of eyes were 
id in his direction while Paul, highly amused, was per- 
inning the introduction. Nobody noticed Alistair McBain’s 
* arture. He left the table for the bar, where he was heard 
:o remark: “Dangerously attractive woman, that I Man 
could easily make a fool of himself 1” 

A gilded young ex-guardsman, with the wall-eyed look 
d flattened moustache of his kind, shortly thereafter in- 
uated himself into the party, followed by a young naval 
flScer who vaguely had something to do with the Singapore 
'aval Base, then in course of construction. An A.D.C. from 
'eminent House chose the evening to make himself 
;rpcable to Molly Hammond and, having thus subtly — as 
^believed it — satisfied the conventions, remained at the 
table until the party broke up. He, the inarticulate ex- 
guardsman and Colin Peregrine, spent the remainder of the 
ing glaring at each other and eyeing Diana hungrily, 
toring the existence of the Hammonds. 

The efforts of the ex-guardsman and the A.D.C. to 
inveigle Diana into coming for a moonlight drive round the 
island would have come to nothing, even if Diana had not 
refused, because Colin Peregrine, leaving nothing to chance, 
arranged with the car-park attendant that their respective 
cars should have flat tyres when the moment came. 

Peregrine came home with the Hammonds and Diana, 
leaving two angry men in the car park to change wheels. At 
the Ha^gjand bungalow he appeared not to notice the 




[ host and hostess, and daylight was not far away 


no 




when, reluctantly, he permitted lBtbSel f Jgjbe pushed out 
into the brief remainderj>£ roe ’ 

“Well,” said 

“didn’t I tell you what it Wufd rcli] 

Colin has fallen for her in a heap, t wish" ] 
more enthusiastic about him. It would be sit i 
they made a match of it, wouldn’t it?’ J 1 1 

“I don’t know,” replied Paul, slowly taking off his l 
“I find Colrn all right as he is. Diana might — well, compli- 
cate things.” i 

“Do you like Diana, Paul? You’ve never told me whafl 
you think of her. . . .” 

“I don’t know quite what I think of her,” Paul replied! 
thoughtfully. “But I do know that if I were as fond of her asH 
you seem to be, I wouldn’t want to see her tied up with Colin.? 
Speaking as a man and his partner, understand me, I liWjj 
Cblin, but I think he’d be just poison — as a husband. Colin’sg 
had the run of too many beds to be happy in one. If I werjgj 
her father, I’d forbid him to come near the house.” 

“I think I know what you mean, Paul,” said Molly in adj| 
edgy voice. “But there’s nothing we can do to influence^ 
them, is there?” a 

“I think you might tip off Diana so that she doesn’t^majj 
into anything blindfold.” 

“I’ll do that, perhaps,” said Molly slowly, knowing fall 
well as she said it that she would do nothing of the kind. 
How much of Paul’s solicitude fcj. Diana was disinterested?^ 
Was his anxiety, she asked herself, founded upon reluctance! 
to see Cohn make a fool of himself because Colin was hfi| 
partner, or was it based upon resentment of the latter’s easy 
assumption of proprietorial airs where Diana was con- 
cerned? Was Paul, in brief, in the least degree jealous of 
Cohn? 

Sleep eluded Molly for hours as peace of mind would 
elude her until she had clear answers to these questions. 
She had always beheved that she knew Paul, knew as far 
as anyone could what went on inside him. He hjAnever, 
as the phrase went, looked at another womaidHRijKis^. 

hi 



Molly told hqgcl£> he had never been confronted with a 
womarUi^^^H^ring under his own roof. A man might 
be he had never stolen a loaf of bread, 

ru^ have anything to do with the matter 
^^^Jfeltof real honesty was temptation. Perhaps Paul 
a faithful husband because no woman had been 
pim^Silly attractive to tempt him to be otherwise. 

Even while these thoughts were revolving m her head, 
Molly knew how foolish and unfair she was being, but the 
(thoughts themselves, unsupported by facts of any kind, 
mere disturbing The best outcome of all, she dtcided, just 
Epefore sleep claimed her, would be for Colin and Diana to 
Kail in love and marry. Furthermore, regardless of what Paul 
fmight say or think, she would do everything in her power 
to that end. 

Molly and Diana breakfasted together early the following 
^morning, after Paul had gone off to the office. The talk, 
sjoaturally enough, turned to the previous evening Both 
Swomen agreed that it had been a most successful party and 
fat length Molly steered the talk around to Cohn Peregrine, 
[asking Diana what she thought of him. 

“1 think I’d like him more,” said Diana with her usual 
Hmpetness, “if he weren’t so obviously pleased with himself 
lie’s rather the professional lady-killer, isn’t he 

Ordinarily Molly liked Diana’s bluntness, but this morn- 
ing less so Her quick and accurate summary of Cohn was 
somehow disconcerting “What makes you say that^” she 
asked, stalling for time “Well, to me it seemed so obvious, 
Molly. He says all the right things — and very prettily too, 
and when, instead of swallowing them whole, as I suppose 
I ought to have done, I laughed — well, he seemed quite 
shocked It was as though I’d made a rude noise in church 
Also, you know, I saw several women casting dirty looks 
at him — and me. One of them slipped a note into his hand 
while he was dancing with me. I wasn’t supposed to see it, 
of course, but I told him to open it and not to mind me 
Em a firftj Lshe heard it, which didn’t help much. He blushed 
girl ” 
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“Did he open it?” A , 

“Yes, he did, and to a ^avjldida't 
it he pushed it acrosifthe tipple* to m 
Maybe you saw me burn a slip of paperi 
“I did. I wondered what it was. wh< 
What was she like?” 



“She was a blonde, a good-looking one too, weanlK^ 
blue taffeta frock that must have been simply stunning before 
it was worn out. . . 


Molly whistled. “That was Kathleen Holdemess. Heiy 
husband is one of the richest men in Singapore. He’s twenty^ 
years older than she is and terribly jealous . . . but oxf 
course,” Molly added hastily, “it may just have been some* 
private joke and quite harmless.” 

“The look she gave me,” laughed Diana, “made me 
thankful she hadn't a sharp knife. I itched between the 
shoulder-blades for some minutes.” 


“Colin's bark is worse than his bite,” continued Molly. 
“He’s rather a dear in some ways. Women spoil him, tharf 
his trouble. Everything has been easy for Colin. He started 
off with good-looks, which help. His father's as rich as« 
Croesus, I believe, and Colin is an only son, so one of $he$d 
days he'll come into all that. You know, Diana, it's a$wel| 
that men sow their wild oats a bit before they settle dowittr 
Paul sowed a fine crop from all accounts, and — touch wood! 
— got if out of his system before he married me. Colin's 
quite harmless, really.” 

“I'm sure he is,” said Diana with a cryptic smile, “at least 
as tar as I’m concerned. Somehow, I wouldn't appreciate 
the joke very much if one of my billets doux were passed 
around for the amusement of the rest of his — harem. I'd — 


I'd kill a man who did that to me.” 
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Kart ^ i 2M5iflet^Singaporc was a sophisti- 
'"gaicty. A continual round of parties, inter- 
jolf, tennis, picnics, swimming and riding, 
)iana to forget, if not to silence, a little inner voice 
l told her that all was not w^ll. At the most awkward 
Jand inappropriate moments memory conjured up the vivid 
ersonality of Father Courtenay and the occasion when, in 
language of the meteorologist, the priest had likened 
* to the patch of calm at the centre of the typhoon. The 
"-picture of herself, thus created, refused to be effaced, 
tried to tell herself repeatedly what she believed to 
true: that priests, by virtue of their calling, could give 
jto the lightest and most airy of remarks a certain profundity. 
out Father Courtenay was more than a priest: he was a 
aed and brilliantly intelligent man, who had proved his 
arth in sciences far removed from the nebulous realm of 
eology. More than all this, he was Mother Ursula’s brother. 
|t was this last which shattered Diana’s complacency. 

while ago Mother Ursula, that formidable old 
3m whom nothing ever seemed to be hidden, had 
something similar. Possibly because Diana was too 
young, the words had meant very little at the time, but in 
the intervening years the entire incident had sprung to 
^emory many times. 

It had been a trifling incident. A quarrel had occurred 
%*nong several younger girls over some forgotten matter. 
Diana had played no part, but had been a silent witness to 
what had occurred. Mother Ursula had arrived upon the 
scene at the moment when the quarrel was at its height. 
Ugly words were being exchanged and hair was being 
pulled. After rebuking the girls and sending them on their 
way. Mother Ursula had turned to Diana, looking at her 
»Iy. “As usual, I suppose,” she had said, “you liad 
do with the matter? You just happened to be 
it?” 



“I don't even l$now what thejrwcte quarrelling about,' 
Diana had replied 

“I find it strahgeJ'WWollic ^ 
m a far-away voice, that when tnere^u 
are never far away. You stand apart^ 
around you. ...” 

Now, like a ghost, the incident came back to hautifTS! 
Once again she could see Mother Ursula’s deep-set^ 
fixed upon her searchingly. 

Diana was too healthy a girl to indulge much in 
pleasures and pains of introspection, but she felt the 
had come when the vague ideas simmering always in 
mind could no longer be pushed discreetly below the sr 
face of consciousness, to be treated as though they did nc 
exist. Was there, she felt impelled to ask herself, some innat 
quality she possessed which stimulated conflict in others? 
Diana was reluctant to believe this. She was too healthyj 
minded. Such an idea was, of its very essence, morbid ang 
unhealthy. It had occurred to her as a possibility that 
had developed an unfortunate knack of phrasing her se 
tences in such a way that ugly passions were aroused in I 
hearers, but this, too, she dismissed as absurd. 

Diana had no illusions about her own attractions for^e^ 
The superlatively attractive women of the world — and tBfj| 
was self-evident — had to be prepared for wholesale admira- 
tion by men and, because men were what they were, for fits of 
jealousy. Men were always ready, like barnyard roosters, tQ^ 
do battle for the weaker sex, if a member of it were si 
ciently attractive. 'Tuvalry had nothing to do with it: it " 
mostly vanity and jealousy. Some women liked that kinc 
of thing. It fee 1 their vanity, turned the spotlight on them. 
But Diana loathed it and, she believed, did her utmost to 
prevent trouble. 

She would never forget the ferocity of Adrian Hornby’s 
assault upon John Hudd, which had broken up, beyond hope 
of repair, a friendship between two normal decent men. 
Now Adrian, if not a lunatic, behaved like one > 
life of a self-pitying misanthrope and drinking 
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scarred, twist 
unforp 
put 



Jiace that la$t evening in Fort Mallet was 
a felt do anger against Adrian for the 
i had inflicted upon her: only pity, deep 
/at ady time whatsoever, treated either 
^in any way but lightly, as friends. She had 
w .. ^'fiither of them the least encouragement to 
"that she had formed, or was likely to form, any 
sentimental attachment for him But — and this was in- 
escapable — setting aside all question of personal blame, the 
rupture of the friendship which had existed between them 
was traceable, however innocently, to her. There was the 
g:iim thought that Adrian Hornby had possibly ruined his 
intire life. 

^ Aboard the ship from Port Mallet to Singapore, the malice 
fwhich had glinted in Mrs Miller’s eyes whenever they met, 
had been almost frightening. Although she disliked Mrs 
Miller, as a type rather than as an individual, nothing had 
happened to warrant the latter’s obvious malevolence. It 
Ms true that Diana’s arrival in the little community had 
Snjpplanted Mrs Miller as its belle, but even this position 
had not been very secuic. It might reasonably account for a 
ke and spite in Mrs Miller’s heart, but not for the 
itgnse Hatred Diana read in her eyes. Mrs Miller did not 
[ could not know what had occurred on the last evening 
of Albert Miller’s life, so this played no part. But even here, 
the fact remained, that after his pathetic declaration before 
the storm and under the influence of an intense emotion, 
Albert Miller, profoundly upset by her refusal of his gift, 
had wandered off in the darkness and the gathering storm 
to his death. It might have been an accident, but m her 
heart Diana did not believe that it was. “Smashed to 
bits . . . that’s me!” Those were probably the last words 
the little man ever uttered. Where, she asked herself 
with agonising self-reproach, was Diana Maynard to 
blame? 

Fort Mallet and the events of her stay there now seemed to 
belong to a remote era. There were other per- 
P r °blems closer at hand. What created a cold 
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feeling around her heart was that ^tfiey JOBS* of a similar 
land. 


A woman knows, withdUt always 
she knows, when a man is interested in 
comfortably aware that Paul Hammond’s a 
her went far beyond that of a kind and assic&ftous h 
realisation created in her a kind of panic. In her simple 
the home-wrecker — whether man or woman — was one of 


the lowest forms of life. She would infinitely prefer to 
quarrel with Molly, losing thus her oldest friend, than to be 
the means, however innocent, of causing trouble between 
her and Paul. Over the next days she decided to watch her2 
self and to watch Paul so that, if there were the smallest 
chance of the situation getting out of hand, she could 
pack her bags and leave before any irreparable harm was 
done. 


Colin Peregrine had become a nuisance. The great lover’s 
conceit would not permit him to accept as a fact what 
a fact, that Diana regarded him with a derisive 
She despised his wholesale venery, the blatant way in 
he seduced the wives of his friends and, having 
their favours, his callous indiscretion. In 
stances Diana would ha\e dismissed Peregrine from 
mind as lightly as she would have brushed away a mosquito, 
telling him, if necessaty, a few things to deflate his vanity. 
But these were not ordinary circumstances. She had met 
Peregrine through the Hammonds. Paul and he were part- 
ners and the partnership was one in which Peregrine held 
the larger financial interest. Diana was resolved to be ultra- \ 
careful in seeking a way to rid herself of Peregrine’s impor- 
tunities without the chance of any unpleasant repercussions 
on the Hammonds. 



While these tilings revolved in her mind, Diana had the 
sanity to remember that she might be falling into the error 
of over-dramatising herself and that the fears which ob- 


sessed her were groundless. 

A beautiful young woman soon acquired an u m 
mg of the wiles and arts of the seducer, or, if slid 
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she , sy^ci^mbed. There was 

plution* When and if 
was an instinctive 
wholeheartedly and 
[ to. The technique of the clever seducer 
^want to laugh. It reminded her of a stereo- 
ae of chess, played according to set rules and con- 
ventions, but without the smallest imaginative genius. On 
four or five occasions, much to Colin Peregrine’s annoy- 
ice and embarrassment, she had amused herself by 
ag his sentences for him. Any man who was not 
kchydermatous would have taken the hint, but Peregrine’s 
sibilities lay too deeply embedded in vanity for such 
delicate shafts to reach them. 

The situation was, essentially, quite simple. Unless some 
ay of getting rid of Peregrine’s attentions presented itself, 
)iana realised that her best plan would be to bring her stay 
^Singapore to a close. She was in danger of developing a 
sensitivity, so great was her fear of bringing trouble 
k couple for whom she entertained nothing but the 
feelings. 

imond, who had slept late after an evening 
had been prolonged until nearly four o’clock in the 
ig, came out on to the verandah to find Diana deep 
in reverie and wearing a worried expression. “You look as 
though you’d lost a shilling and found sixpence,” she re- 
frmarked. “What’s the matter?” 

“I’m worried, Molly,” she replied, glad of a confidant, 
but wondering also how far she should go m her confi- 
dences. “I think, if you hadn’t come along when you did, 
I was about to pack my bags and be gone.” 

“For heaven’s sake, why?” asked Molly, whose face 
showed her deep concern. “We’re all having a wonderful 
time. At least, I thought so. Why, thanks to you, Diana, 
Paul and I are now on the Government House entertain- 
list which, for people who soil their hands in com- 
believe me, an achievement. What’s the matter 


meat list wl 
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‘It’s a lot of ^gs, aU tcttibly 

muddled in my mind; 

“You aren’t going 
Diana?” asked Molly 
wonderful! It’s been obvious, of do 
for you — like a ton of bricks — but . . 

“Heaven’s no, Molly ! I think he’s beneath coni 
thought I’d made that pretty clear to you. . . 

“He is a bit obvious, I must agree, but if it isn’t that, 
what is it?” 

“He won’t leave me alone, Molly, and I just can’t standi 
him near me.” 

“What is all this Diana?” asked Molly sceptically. “You’iJ 
not going all simple on me and pretending that you don’n 
know how to shake off a man who’s annoying you. No, li 
won’t have that.” 

“I know how to shake him off easily enough,” said Diana , 1 
bridling a little, “but — now it’s out — I don’t know how 
do it in a way that won’t embarrass or cause unpleasant 
for you and Paul. After all, he’s Paul’s partner.” 

“I see what you mean,” said Molly soberly, 
suppose it is a bit awkward. But darling/' 
briskly, “I don’t want you to have to put up with any 
sense from Colin just for our sakes. I know Paul would 
the same. If you don’t mind, let’s say something to Paul 
when he comes home for tiffin.” 

Diana’s first thought was to vcio this suggestion indig* 
nantly, more for Paul’s sake than her own. She was worldly- 
wise enough to know that personal relationships injected 
into business can have disastrous consequences and it was 
to avoid this very thing that she was perplexing herself. 
After some reflection she decided, however, that talking to 
Paul could do no harm. 

Warmed and encouraged by Molly’s sympathetic attitude, 
Diana spilled into her friend’s lap all the rest of the fears 
which haunted her. She told Molly of what Mother Ursula 
and Father Courtenay had said at intervals divided^j^^ie 
ten years and ten thousand miles. She told of 
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results of the between Adrian Hornby and John 

Hudd inescapable sense of guilt. But when 

d^Albert Miller, Diana found 
' this to anyone. It was something 
discussed without, it seemed, a breach 
^^^^®BOTrdying confession which, in essence, it had 

Diana felt better when she had said it all. Mother Church 
had known something of the quirks of the human soul when 
she had established the confessional. Diana looked expect- 
gmtly at Molly, whose face was a studied blank, as though 
its owner were unwilling to reveal any of her thoughts, 
f Molly Hammond was of the earth, earthy. She was utterly 
^practical, dealing seldom in abstractions. Hers was a healthy 
^philosophy, unclouded by devious thinking. She had lis- 
tened to Diana’s recital with a lively scepticism as she would 
have listened to the story of a haunted house, for she could 

S ring herself to believe in anything which had no 

r . 

►e I’m so fond of you, Di, and because we’ve 
m such good pals,” Molly began uncomfortably, 
g to put our friendship to a test. I hope — well, I 
trong enough, that’s all.” She paused. 
vju uju, Molly, I can take it, I think — from you.” 

“You need a man, Di! I don’t think there’s anything 
wrong with you that a weekend in bed with a man wouldn’t 

put right ” 

“Just any man, Molly?” 

“No, I wouldn’t say that, Di. It ought to be someone you 
like — a lot. Better still, someone you love. You wouldn’t 
have all those strange ideas if you behaved — normally. There 
just wouldn’t be room for them. You think and worry too 
much, Di, and you’ve allowed two chance remaiks to get 
under your skin. Mother Ursula and her brother wouldn’t 
be what they are if they didn’t spend their lives weaving a 
lot of complicated stories around perfectly simple things. 1 
bdfce ve we’re animals, just like all the rest of them, and the 
-.#E^dIfe^rence is that we’ve learned a lot of tricks so that 
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we think we're too fyr above the oiher 
same needs and deske^Tj? % pay ' * 

bed with some nice 
will look different and you*flVoriderw’ 
much fuss about nothing." 

Despite herself, Diana laughed. It was 
reduce a problem to its simplest elements. If one had tno 
right kind of temperament, Diana mused, perhaps Molly was 
right. Perhaps everything boiled down to sex. The people 
who were so fond of misquoting Freud seemed to think so % 
But even as Diana turned these thoughts over in her mindjj 
she knew that so far as she herself was concerned, Molly's! 
solution of things was an over-simplification. Diana could 
think of few things more repulsive to her than regarding 
sex in the same way as most people regarded patent medi- 
cines, as a kind of cure-all for the ills of the mind and the 
flesh. 

“You're not angry with me for saying all that, are youJ 
Di?” asked Molly anxiously, with an expression of concefll 
which was almost ludicrous, 

“Of course I'm not. Why should I be angry? Pm J MB 
you believe it to be true, or you wouldn't say iL^TO^trii 
not built that way, Molly. I'm not even being priggish about 
it. I don't even know that I could put into words just 
exactly what I do mean. ...” 

Diana was spared the embarrassment of saying more by 
the arrival of Paul Hammond, demanding a gin pabif* y 
Singapore's almost invariable prelude to a meal. 

Molly Hammond was human enough to be flattered by 
Diana's confidences. Since the latter had arrived to stay, 
there had been moments when she believed that the old 
intimacy between her and Diana had gone for good. Diana 
had seemed reticent. Their talk had changed all that and 
Molly threw herself with zest into the task of sparing Diana 
the unwelcome attentions of Colin Peregrine. Paul gave her 
the necessary opening by remarking early in the meal: “By 
the way, Colin has invited us for a midnight swim and p$dH&< 
* gin and bitters. 
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>ut to of the islands. I told 


led Molly. “We*!! have 


, looking bewildered and sensing that 
ag behind it all. 

ig her words with care, Molly explained how 
Diana felt about Colin Peregrine and how the latter’s im- 
portunities had forced Diana to say something. Paul listened 
l silence. 

f Tm terribly sorry about this, Diana,” he said at length, 
folly hasn’t been \ery precise about it, but I hope Cohn 
1’t been too — outrageous.” 

“No, Paul,” said Diana easily. “He hasn’t really done 
anything in particular that it is too terrible. It’s just his 
aer and his — well, his single-track mind. A little of it is 
y, but after a while it becomes boring and— disgusting. 
I want jou to understand that I wouldn’t for the world 
ase you any embarrassment because, after all, he’s your 
and the two things just aren’t in any way related, 
is that >ou or Molly arrange matters so that I’m 
Hone with him. If you do that, then there need not 
Pany unpleasantness of any kind ” 

“Paul,” interposed Molly, “I think you ought to know 
that it’s serious enough for Diana to have said to me an 
hour ago that, if necessary, she would leave us.” 

Paul Hammond’s faee darkened “I just don’t know what 
to say, Diana,” he said. “I blame myself I ought to ha\e 
known better. But, partner or no partner, I give you my 
word that you won’t be annoyed by him any more. I’m 
seeing him this afternoon and, let me tell you, he’s going to 
hear a few things that are good for his soul . .” 

“But don’t you see, Paul,” said Diana with entreaty in 
her voice, “that’s just the sort of thing I wanted to avoid. 
I would never forgive myself — never, Paul — it I was the 
means of causing trouble between you and Colin. It isn’t 
it* Paul. I promise you it isn’t.” 

house, Diana,” said Paul quietly, .“and you’re 
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my guest. You met Colin throUj 
it, or not, I am respd 
settle with him and in 
With sinking heart Dii 
say would influence Paul. 


whether I like 
must 
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When the partners in Peregrine & Hammond met 
afternoon, it would have been so easy for Paul to have said 
lightly: “Look here, Colin, old chap, be a pal and take your| 
fatal fascination away from Diana. We feel responsible for] 
her and, you know what I mean, we wouldn’t like anything^ 
unfortunate to happen.” 

Something of that nature would have achieved its end 
Colin Peregrine would have taken the hint. Because, 
like that, it would have added to his own stature and fed ] 
belief in his own irresistible powers of attraction, he wc 
have been delighted He would have left the office^ 
warm glow of righteousness upon him, riding a 
phoneal white horse and clad m equally metaphoric 
shining armour. Furthermore, his opinion of Paul as a 
m in ot great discernment would have risen amazingly. 

When Paul and Cohn had con pleted their business that 
afternoon the latter said: “By the way, I thought this even- 
ing that I’d take Diana for a diive early and leave you to 
join us at the boat about seven o’clock, if that’s all right 
with you.” 

“It would be all right with me, Colrn,” said Paul coolly, 
“but I’m afraid the party’s off.” 

“Why? What’s happened?” 

“Nothing’s happened except that Diana won’t go.” 

“Why?” 

“Because, if you must have it, she can’t stand the^sgght 
of you. There it is and there’s nothing I can do sbowum* 
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Colin 
min< 



it flushed darkly. “I think, if you don’t 

jijthjck voiqs, “J’d rather hear that from 

JSr8n 9 t liave the opportunity, Cohn, so 
9 Jftate you. Diana doesn’t want to see 


bell she doesn’t. What you really mean, Paul, is that 
jou don't want me to see Diana. That’s the way the cat 
jumps, is it?” 

Paul was still quite cool. His partner’s words, uttered with 
puch a knowing air, rang a little bell. It dawned on him, 
suddenly and with a sense of horror, that what Cohn had 
Fsaid was not quite so foohsh as it sounded. It was true. 1 
{don't nant Cohn anywhere neat Diana She's much too sweet and 
* clean to be soiled bj contact n ith a f el Ion n ho spends his lift crawling 
in and out of beds nhere he has no ri^ht to be Partner or not y to 
B bell with him 

“Now, Colin, vou’re just talking like a fool,” said Paul, 
3 pmg, but doubting, that his words earned the ring of 
Jjnviction 

*“We’ll see about that 1 ” was Cohn’s Parthian shot as he 
^swept out of the office 

, Molly answered the telephone w hen Paul rang. “I have an 

* idea that Colin is on his way out to make a scene, darling,” 
he said “I thought I’d warn you I told him Diana didn’t 
want to see him, but he wouldn’t take my word for it ” 
“Does that mean that you’ve had a frightful row with 
Cohn''” asked Molly anxiously 

“He got a bit hot under the collar, but he’ll cool off. You 
must see, darling, that I had to do something. After all 
Diana is our guest ” 

“Yes, Paul, Diana is our guest,” echoed Molly in a dead 
voice, “and Colin is jour partner Or had you forgotten 
that*” 

‘‘Now don’t be foohsh, Molly. . . ” 

Molly had hung up. Talk would do no good — now She 
neeffed to think and then to act 
Pftuk meanwhile, replaced the dead receiver on the hook, 
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debating with himself whether, or ,not, to return home. 
Strange new thoughts we^t^t^u^bll^^d, until 
they had sorted themseivel he waC ^uctaflEtoii&ce 
Molly. 

Angry and wounded where it hurt 
antly doubtful whether Diana’s attitude lm^Beett 
interpreted to him, Colin Peregrine drove furiously outlfp' 
the Hammond’s bungalow. His reputation was at stake.' 
More than one attractive Singapore matron had chided him 
for his neglect since Diana’s coming, rightly pointing to 
Diana as the cause. Not in words — his reputation for gatti 
iantry would not permit that — but by his manner, he ha® 
made it quite clear that he was on conquest bound and tha|| 
victory, if not already achieved, lay within reach. To be re-1 
buffed now would do incalculable harm to the Peregrine,! 
legend and to the shoddy edifice he had erected aroundi 
himself. He had forgiven a married woman who had black^l 
mailed him with the threat of telling all ; he had forgivejj 
another who in a moment of rage had hurled a bottle of irul 
at him. These were occupational hazards, akin to Held™ 
berg duelling scars. But it was not in Colin Peregrin^* 
nature to forgive a rebuff. 

Molly Hammond, during the brief interval between Paul’ij 
telephone call and Colin’s arrival, did some fast thinking? 
She was aware that Colin could, if he wished to do so, 
create a situation which might easily result in Paul’s business 
ruin and she was determined to do all that lay in her power 
t > avert such a catastrophe. Faced with this possibility, 
Molly did not hesitate to put the material issue before 
Diana’s well-being. This was a down-to-earth situation 
which she understood and there was nobody she would not 
sacrifice if the need arose. 

Diana was in her room. “Something dreadful has hap- 
pened, Di, and there isn’t much time to tell you,” Molly 
began. “Paul and Colin seem to have had a frightful row — 
about you. Colin is on his way out here now. I hate to ask 
this of you, but 1 must: will you please be nice to Colin 
and give me a chance to smooth it all over. It ought*” she 
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added slowly, giving bet words heavy emphasis, “be dis- 

anything at that moment 
I can, Molly,” she said 
wbn*t this make Paul out to be an awful 
‘StP thought of that?” 

tfttf PVe thought of everything, Di. I don't know what 
Paul said, but I do know that if I — we don’t do something, 
there’ll be a flaming row and at the end of it all Paul and I 
won’t have a penny to bless ourselves with,” 

“I’m so terribly sorry, Molly, but really Paul must have 
Kdd far too much, far more than was necessary.” 

P Yes, Molly agreed privately, Paul must have said far too 
Bhuch. She looked searchingly at Diana who, cool and lovely, 
^returned her gaze unflinchingly. No, she decided, whatever 
imad ideas were in Paul’s mind, Diana did not know of them. 
|No woman could be such a consummate actress. With slow, 
geliberate movements, full ot grace, Diana began to dress. 
■Whatever turmoil there may have been below the surface. 
Roily reflected, she appealed completely calm, as though 
Smite unaffected bv it all Father Courtenay had hit the nail 
Igjpit on the head: Diana was like the patch of calm at the 
txntre of a storm. The vtorld might be tailing in ruins 
Ground her, but she herself was cool, collected, mistress of 
herself. No wonder men behaved like fools about her! 
But there was one man — Molly hid her gritted teeth behind 
a smile — who wasn’t going to make a tool ot himself for 
her sake, and that man, unless it was already too late, was 
Paul Hammond. 

“Tuan Pe’g’inc has called,” announced a servant after a 
discreet knock on the door. 


“Tell him we will be dovm directly,” replied Molly 
firmly. 

Diana, having completed her toilet, looked searchingly 
at Molly. Then, unable to read anything from a face which 
had grown hard and inscrutable, there came to her for the 
first time for years the impulse to pray. Disregarding Molly’s 
practice. Diana dropped to her knees beside the bed. It was 



but like a 


a vague prayer, directed nowhete in i 
wireless signal, sent out 0^^. 

it seemed likely, were the ends; p£ th^stiingi 
human marionettes. Diana prayed, witn aU| 
her nature, that during the next hours 
contrived that through her no harm might come to 
and Molly Hammond. It was an unselfish prayer, for Dia 
faced the fact unflinchingly that she herself might be called 
upon to pay the price of her friend’s immunity from harm. 

The strangest thing about prayers, perhaps, is that they 
are sometimes answered. 



Co lin Peregrin*, was both charmed and mystified by 
reception. Whatever unpleasantness there might have “ 

— and unless Paul were an unmitigated liar, which he 
not believe, there must have been some — had disappeared, * 
During the half-hour he had been in the Hammond bunga- 
low Diana, far from showing any aversion to him, had been* 
more friendly and effervescent than he had ever known her 
to be. 

The explanation with whi^h Peregrine decided to content 
himself was that the famous Peregrine charm had once more 
demonstrated its infallibility. Indeed, so delighted was he, 
that in the manner of one conferring a favour, he decided 
to delay no longer the seduction of Diana. Paul, he sensed, 
would not put in an appearance after the scene at the office. 
It would not be too hard to lose Molly, for in her he knew 
intuitively that he had an ally. 

“I vote we give Paul another fifteen minutes,” suggested 
Colin, “and if he doesn’t come then, don’t let’s wait for him. 
We can leave a note at the Yacht Club and one of the boys 
can bring him out later.” 

“1 hardly like to leave Paul flat like that, Colin^^^^l^d 
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Molly. Aft^r all, he is my husband. Of course, I know you 
don’t think much sfbout the "rights and convenience of 
husbanris^ydft home-wrecker, ]you-— but I have to. Why not 
, y^a t Mdfiiina^go* ahead, leaving Paul and me to join you 
later?” 

The lightly uttered words had amazingly diverse effects 
upon those present. Molly, who uttered them, felt as Judas 
must have felt. Colin Peregrine thought them quite the most 
delightful and sensible words he had heard for a long time: 
delightful because they were a tribute to his prowess and 
sensible because they would enable him to have a long 
t6te-£-t£te with Diana. Molly was a smart woman. She didn’t 
want to see Peregrine & Hammond broken up. She knew 
which side her bread was buttered on. 

Diana heard the words with a sinking heart. She knew that 
she had been trapped neatly by Molly. She knew, furthermore, 
that because she could never bring herself to forgive Molly, 
dier friendship was already dissolving before her eyes. This, 
powever, did not alter her resolution. One cannot, she knew, 
titter a prayer such as she had just uttered and then, when it is 
answered, refuse to take advantage of its fulfilment. She had 
prayed that she might not be the means of harming Molly and 
Paul. All she had to do was to fall in with the suggestion in 
a light and casual fashion, leaving Molly and Paul to settle 
matters in their own way. Everyone would be satisfied, 
everyone, that is, except Diana. 

Repressing a shudder, Diana said: “All right, Molly, let’s 
arrange it that way. But be along as quickly as you can. I 
don’t think any woman’s reputation can stand being too 
long on an island with Colin.” 

Peregrine seemed to purr with pleasure. Sighing with 
relief that Paul had not put in an appearance —the near 
quarrel now completely forgotten — he ushered Diana into 
the car, waved goodbye to Molly, and set off. Instinctively, 
he chose the route past the Seaview Country Club, wishing 
to exhibit his latest conquest. Five minutes after parking 
the car at the Yacht Club, the ropes were cast off the launch. 
The^senrant who would have accompanied them if it had 
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been a parti carri, was left looking bewildered on the dock 
to form any conclusions he, pleaded. 

“Oughtn’t we to leave WQ*d for Paul and Molly?’ 3 ! a&ked 
Diana. 

“Of course ! Silly of me to forget I” said Colin, wh<j turned 
to the servant and said in Malay, which he knew Diana did 
not understand: “If Tuan Hammond comes, tell him ydw 
do not know where we have gone.” 

A glint of understanding came into the boy’s eyes as he 
turned in the direction of the Yacht Club’s kitchens, where 
the story of his master’s latest and most luscious conquest 
would find willing listeners. Before going home he felt; 
bound to go to the Seaview Country Club where his 
brother-in-law, who was the Number Two bartender, had 
drawn Diana in the sweepstake. For a long time Peregrine’s 
amours had aroused the gambling and sporting proclivities 
of the Chinese servants employed in the relatively small| 
circle of Europeans who might be regarded as the £liteji 
The lucky bartender who had drawn Diana had already 
fused $65.00 for his ticket and stood to win some eignr 
times that amount. The favourite, bought in by the Head 
Porter at Raffles Hotel, was the young wife of a certain 
nameless Singapore lawyer, whose work frequently took 
him to Kuala Lumpur and Penang. The lady’s favouritism 
in the market had been clinched by her well-known in- 
ability to say no. 

There were many ladies in Jingapore who, if they had 
known how excellently well-informed their servants were, 
and how religiously they broadcast the smallest details, 
would have been much more careful in their amours. 
Nothing- literally nothing was safe from observation. 

Meanwhile, Colin Peregrine set out to be at his most 
charming. Diana, because she knew nothing of wine, had 
once remarked that she enjoyed the abomination known as 
sparkling burgundy. The picnic hamper, therefore, con- 
tained a bottle. There was a silver box filled with the brand 
of Turkish cigarette which she occasionally smoked. The 
portable gramophone was accompanied by some of her 
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favourite records. These and others were the silent proofs 
^fought to his chosen vocation the 
^taO|*u]ated to crown his efforts with 
^ i|I^^Yell and it was apparent that 
"hot coming, his behaviour was all that 

j&buld be desired. 

'With the launch moored alongside a small island owned 
'by one of the great oil companies, the lights of distant Singa- 
pore growing brighter as the sun’s light drained out of the 
sky, and the gramophone playing a haunting serenata , Diana 
tried to maintain for her own comfort the illusion that all 
pas well. She tried to forget that all Peregrine’s thoughtful- 
ness meant as much as the antics of a trained seal and that 
&hfe was now being given Part One of the famous Peregrine 
technique. It was, she mused, with a sudden gleam of grim 
humour, rather like the sedative which was customarily 
jjiven to a patient facing a grave operation. 
h Because Peregrine looked best in profile, he sat with his 
wofile in silhouette against the western sky. His finely 
Pfcaped head and leonine crop of hair gave him the appear- 
ance of high nobility. He turned to Diana, as though to 
*speak, and then appeared to change his mind. Diana did not 
ris^to the bait, as most women did, by asking him what he 
had been going to say. 

iC J suppose, Diana,” he began a few moments later, “that 
you’ve been told until you’re sick and tired of hearing it, 
that you are beautiful beyond belief.” 

“Of course I am, Colin,” she replied unexpectedly. “It’s 
like a parrot cry. It doesn’t mean anything except that the 
men who say it haven’t any originality. I’m sur zyou wouldn’t 
say anything so banal, would you, Colin? Since we’re on 
the subject, Colin,” she continued remorselessly, “what is 
your usual opening gambit?” 

This was against the rules. Peregrine took refuge in digni- 
fied silence. When he next spoke, several whole minutes 
later, he sounded hurt. “Although we’ve seen a lot of each 
other, Diana,” he began, “this is the first time we’ve been 
alone together for more than five minutes.” 
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“I know, Colin. Aren’t 1 lupky^’’ 

“I wish you’d be^seriowiJpjgpa.’’, 

“But I am serious, < _ _ _ , 4 

life. Don't you think I was lucky ry 
This was not only against the rules, but proof po^pfe 
that the woman had no soul. In fact, all things considered 
it showed she had no manners. Peregrine had never come 
up against anything quite like it. Now, he decided, was the 
time to keep his temper, show that he didn't mind having 
his leg pulled a bit. At all costs he must not let the saucy 
little bitch know she was getting under his skin. 

“I think I could manage a small drink, Diana. How about] 
you? There’s whiskey, a bottle of fizz on the ice, some cola! 
beer and, if you’d like it, a bottle of sparkling bur** 
gundy. . . ." 

“For me,” said Diana, who was thirsty, “a bottle of beer, 
please. Beer’s such a romantic drink, don’t you think? 1 
simply adore the smell of a brewery on malting days. What fl 
there to eat? I ate a very light tiffin and I’m simply ravenous* 
“We’ve some caviar — tinned I’m afraid, some cold duck- 
ling and a kind of mixed vegetable salad with mayonnaise* 
followed b> some peaches — also out of a tin.” 

“What a perfectly wonderful picnic meal, Colin. And 
caviar, just fancy that ! What a lucky man you are, Colin, to 
be so good-looking and so rich ! If I ask you a question, 
Colin, will you try to give me a rompletely truthful answer?” 
“If I answer it,” he replied cautiously, “I’ll tell the truth.” 
“Then tell me, is it the good-looks, or the money, do 
you think, that makes you so irresistible?” 

The evening was getting out of hand and was not at all 
to Peregrine’s taste. “I didn’t know that I was supposed to 
be so good looking,” he replied, keeping his temper with 
difficulty. 

“Ah! Then it is the money, Colin. I thought so. You 
must have a tremendous lot of it. But even so, Pm sure that 
some women find your Greek-god head devastatingly attrac- 
tive. I hope so, for your sake, because it can't be very flatter- 
ing to be liked just for money.” 
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Peregrine b^e^d^tumself with the picnic basket. It gave 
him time^a «ly Ms Shattered forces and to plan the counter- 
attaejc* 

Diana* jpeanwhile^ wjas buttering some biscuits and 
spreading a thick layer of caviar on each. She ate them with 
gusto. Peregrine looked quite shocked. Hitherto, women 
about to be seduced had never seemed to have good appe- 
tites. They showed a tendency to talk in hushed whispers, 
all of which he found very right and proper, a fitting tribute 
to the perfection of his own technique. 

“You’re very silent this evening, Colin,” remarked Diana 
k few minutes later with her mouth full of duck, waving a 
plump leg like a baton. “Something wrong?” 

Peregrine’s mind was revolving in wide and rapid circles 
and arriving precisely nowhere. What did all this mean^ 
jWas it, he wondered a part of some elaborate practical joke 

t tched up by the Hammonds and Diana? The girl was 
ing damned offensive and was, quite obviously, highly 
iused by something. But what? As she had observed, he 
was silent, and for the good and sufficient reason that he 
couldn’t think of anything to sa>. But he simply had to say 
something, “I had hoped, Diana,” he said sadly, “that we 
wetfctoo good friends to need to chatter continually.” 

“No, no, Cohn,” said Diana, waving the duck’s leg at 
him reprovingly. “That’s not worthy of you. Why, it took 
you the best part of two minutes to think of that one. To 
be effective, that sort of thing has to be said quickly — 
spontaneously. I tell you frankly that I’m most disappointed. 
I did hope you were going to put on a really sparkling per- 
formance for me this evening. I’m hurt, Cohn, hurt.” 

Diana was not as much mistress of the situation as she 
appeared to be. She was only too well aware of this, aware 
also that by making it impossible for Peregrine to play the 
role of seducer the polite, refined way, she had laid herself 
open to certain risks. But events had conspired to make 
Diana reckless. Beneath all her insulting banter, she was 
deeply hurt and angry with herself for having been tricked 
into the present situation. That what she had done had been 
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to prevent trouble for Molly, and Paul — which must have 
been quite obvious to Molly-should haye entitled her to 
some consideration. Whfere^Peregrine was concetnediI)i^na 
had no fear. With him her best wfeapon was her 
With it she knew that she had the power to make him faritne 
and squirm. She sensed that he had what the Wild West 
writers were wont to call “a yellow streak a yard wide” and 
that, however dishonourable his intentions might be and, 
undoubtedly were, she could master him. 

Molly, as Diana had always known, was a realist, brutally 
so at times. Molly had — and it was hard to blame her — put 
first things first. An open breach between Paul and his partes 
ner might have spelled ruin for Paul, so Molly, without! 
reckoning the cost to her old friend, had done what seemed} 
best to her. It was the manner in which it had been done,* 
rather than the fact itself, which hurt. There was, as Diana; 
saw things, something ugly in playing upon the sympathi^j 
and loyalties of an old friend as a prelude to betrayal. WigB 
cold-blooded deliberation Molly had so engineered matter 
that at best she — Diana — was bound to suffer a smirched 
reputation. 

Diana permitted herself a little grim amusement. She did] 
not like the situation, but it was time someone deflated JPere-^ 
gnne’s ego, and whatever her personal annoyance |night 
be, it would be better than being haunted by the knowledge 
that once again, without wishing to do so, she had brought 
trouble to others. Somehow, unless it were to poison her 
whole life, she must escape from the stupid belief that in 
some uncanny way she was a harbinger of evil for others, 
with the gift — as Father Courtenay had suggested — of re- 
maining safely at the calm centre of the storms which her 
presence engendered, while those in the wild perimeter were 
dashed to destruction. Diana was aware that she was in 
danger of losing her sense of perspective, magnifying events 
out of all proportion to reality, but this time, she was de- 
termined, however callously Molly might have behaved, that 
the price, whatever it might be, would be paid by herself. 
It might be a bitter price, but it would at least alloy he* 
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to lay the ghost which haunted her waking hours and to 
cease thinkhf|^>f n&£elf as |pme dark bird of ill omen. 

^iridid^gfih’ her reverie, Colin Pere- 
usebFnis tongue. “You’ve been having 
q^&^&Tbit of 'fun at 'my expense, haven’t you Diana?” he 
said. “Hard words break no bones, I know, but all the same 
ydb’ve had your knife into me and I have the idea that 
you’ve enjoyed twisting it — just for luck. Why? If you don’t 
like me, that’s your privilege, bat have I ever done you 
any harm? I’ve been asking myself that question and, ’pon 
my soul, if I have, I don’t know it. Have I, Diana?” 

“No, Colin, not to my knowledge,” said Diana, admiring 
^he neat way in which he was turning the tables. 

“I thought not. Forgive me if I’m wrong, but it seemed 
to me when we left the Hammond’s house that you came 
quite willingly. I’d almost go so far as to say that you came 
|grith me — eagerly. It makes it all rather bewildering if I’m 
■teht. Why bother to spend an evening with a man merely 
ISr the fun of insulting him? It seems to me a bit pointless 
and, if you will forgive me, rather rude. Then there’s some- 
thing else. It’s a long time since I read my Bible, but I seem 
to remember something to the effect that ‘the wicked flee 
when no man pursueth’. No man has pursued you this even- 
ing, ^fou know, but you arc very obviously on the defensive 
and, as I’m the only person here, you must be fleeing from 
me. . . .” 

“I like that, Colin, it’s first rate,” said Diana with a laugh. 
“You’re good. We must keep those lines in. That morc-in- 
sorrow-than-in-anger voice of yours is really most con- 
vincing. It almost convinced me and it’s quite convinced 
you. You’d have tftade a fine actor, Colin, that is if you didn’t 
drown yourself in your own tears . . . and now, having 
given such a fine performance to a truly appreciative audi- 
ence, don’t you think it’s time we were moving? It will take 
us at least an hour back to the Yacht Club and it must be 
after nine o’clock.” 

Diana had under-estimated the depth to which her barbed 
shafts would penetrate Peregrine’s tough epidermis. She 
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had under-estimated, too, the iijtpi^e^cg^c^j^^hich he was 
capable. Hitherto his goo^|ra|£$, ,pqdpjip 
wealth — these in any prd^^md^asu|atc^ 
truth about himself. Under the lash of Diana's tongt^he^^ 
seen himself as she saw him. He realised with, gtcr^& 
horror what a cheap, contemptible figure he cut in her 
and the knowledge seared him. Ridicule — that most poteM; 
of weapons — had flayed him until he was raw. He had y 
reached the point where he knew he could take no more of 
it without doing something desperate and violent. He shrank 
from this. Violence was foreign to his nature. Violence, as 
he saw it, was the last refuge of the blundering incompetent 
and in the realm of seduction, Colin Peregrine was not that^ 
He was the exponent of the rapier, never the bludgeon. 
There was one more weapon left in his armoury and this 
he proceeded to use. 

Going into the little cabin of the launch, he lit an oil lampJj 
With great care he arranged a mattress and a pillow on o» 
of the side benches. From the locker he produced a tatter^ 
Red Ensign, which he proceeded to hang as a curtain. 
Taking the other mattress and a pillow, he emerged from 
the cabin and with the same care prepared another bed. 

With a mocking “Good mght and sleep well !” ColinPere- 
gnne removed his jacket, tie and shoes and within a^few 
minutes gave every appearance of a man sleeping the sleep 
of the just. 

Diana, depriving him of the amusement and satisfaction 
of protest, bowed to the inevitable. She had no means of 
forcing him against his will to return to the Yacht Club. 
With a shrug, she turned into the cabined made herself 
as comfortable as possible. She had goaded Peregrine 
beyond endurance and now, she realised, she; must make 
the best of it. She had the justice to believe that had their 
positions been reversed, some such neat revenge would have 
been hers. 

Human perversity is a strange thing. Diana, knowing per- 
fe< tly well that after her return from an all-night excursion 
with this modem Casanova, her reputation would be uityble 
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to survive, could $till see events through his eyes. In- 
credibly, fpr ttve first and oftly time since she had met him, 
she almost liked him. f*r&ende had gone. Colin Peregrine 
had^hailed the skull-and-Crossbones to the masthead, the 
perfect b|ackguard to the end. 


VI 

Fong, who was Colin Peregrine’s personal servant, had not 
been idle since, from the Yacht Club dock, he had watched 
his master leave with Diana in the launch. He had gone 
immediately to the Raffles Country Club, where Quong, his 
brother-in-law, who was Number Two bartender, would be 
on duty. Fong, on the strength of an excellent idea which 
had hatched in his fertile brain, treated himself to the un- 
accustomed luxury of a rickshaw for the journey. Lolling 
back at ease while his sweating countryman laboured at the 
shafts, he rehearsed the coming talk. He was in possession 
of valuable information, with which he was determined not 
to part until he had received an adequate consideration. 

The fact that Quong was on duty involved Fong in fur- 
ther expense. For the favour of being permitted to wear one 
of the uniform jackets provided for the staff of the Raffles 
Country Club, together with the polished brass number- 
plate of a man who was off duty, Fong slipped a dollar into 
the hand of the Chinese I lead Steward, a genial, portly func- 
tionary, who lodfced more like a bishop than a bishop him- 
self. However, large matters were at stake and Fong believed 
that he who would catch a whale must be prepared to bait 
his hook with at least a herring. 

Quong, when Fong arrived at the bar, indistinguishable 
in appearance from the other servants, was so surprised 
that he slopped too much angostura bitters into a John 
Collins he was mixing. This order served, there was a lull, 
for the rush hour had not begun. 
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Quong was one large question mark, but the decencies 
had to be observed. To hays kskedj as he felt hflpelled to 
ask, “What brings ybu here masquerading in th^^Quh'uni- 
form?” would not only hav6 l been grossly impoBw^J^ut 
would have involved him in loss of face. Instead, he a$kbm 
“I trust that your respected father is well?” On being 
assured that Fong’s father was enjoying the best of health* 
Quong made enquiry as to the health of the rest of the 
family. It was then Fong’s turn to enquire about the health 
of his own sister, Quong’s wife. She, it transpired, had only 
that morning expressed the opinion that she was pregnant. 
“Then,” said Fong handsomely, “I hope that, like a dutiful 
wife, she will give you a son.” Quong hoped so too, for 
her last two pregnancies had ended with daughters. It was, 
all things considered, not the moment to disclose his private 
intention of lambasting her with a bamboo if she repeated 
the error. J 

Family matters exhausted, Quong approached the kernfljj 
of things by remarking: “Our Club uniform suits yojj 
extremely well What a pleasure it would be for me if yoti 
were to leave your present master and work here 1” 

This was Fong’s cue. “Touching my master,” he began 
delicately, “it seems that I remember that you hold the ticket 
which bears the name of the dark one who is the guest 
at the Hammond bungalow. What a magnificent thing it 
would be if she were the winm r !” 

“Indeed, yes, but such good fortune, I fear, is not for 

j) 

me. . . 

“And yet, if rumour does not lie, you refused $100 for 
vour ticket. That, surely, suggests greatf&jpnfidence?” 

“It was not $100,” replied Quong, wihS knew perfectly 
well that Fong also knew that the sum was $65, “but a 
smaller sum. The winner, I am told, will receive almost 
$1,000. To win such a sum a man needs to be in high favour 
with the gods.” 

“Or,” added Fong suggestively, “in high favour with 
someone who had knowledge that he has not disclosed to 
anyone.” 
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“Ahl” observed^ Quong, excusing himself to serve a 
whiskey. dolB^SO^th Ml thumb in the measure. “To 

person might cost more 

m*mtL afford.” 

w _ Mild* not cost you iine copper cent. For half the 
ti!ck<^tind^ because you are the husband of my own sister, 
hot one cent in cash, I will guarantee that before tomorrow's 
$fin sfcts you will hold the winning ticket." 

“How do I know that you are speaking the truth?” 

“Who in all Singapore is better placed than I am to know 
the truth? Ask yourself that. What profit is there to me if I 
am not speaking the truth? Do you suppose that I went to 
fehe expense of coming here by rickshaw and the further 
pexpense of hiring this uniform, merely for the pleasure of 
|hearing my own voice? Half of a losing ticket is of no value 
to me. With my help, I tell you, you are the winner. Without 
fo, your ticket is worthless.” 

B“And to think,” said Quong sadly, “that you would drive 
Mrch a hard bargain with your own sister's husband.” 
^^Tt is because you are my own sister's husband that [ 
did not come to you deceitfully, or by means of an inter- 
mediary, to buy the ticket for myself. For $100, or certainly 
for $125, I could have bought it. Of my high regard for 
you, Jthere is the proof.” 

Quong surrendered. The force of Fong’s logic was too 
great. When the transfer of half the ticket had been cflectcd, 
Fong revealed the excellent facts. “I am on duty for many 
hours,” said Quong breathlessly. “It is for you, therefore, 
to arrange for witnesses, so that when your master and the 
woman return tO|g£ie Yacht Club, all can be duly attested. 
Knowing your master and knowing that he does not take 
a beautiful woman out for the night in order to admire the 
moon, the committee will, without argument, adjudge me 
the winner.” 

With the comforting knowledge that by the following day 
he would have won a nice round sum, Fong returned to 
the Yacht Club where, enlisting three of the Club servants 
as witnesses, he prepared for an all-night vigil. 
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noting with enormous satisfaction that he could not swim. 
She stood by Hushing white Wo men armed with boathooks 
dragged him io the docked t^uled him, dripping, from the 
dirty tvrkUt? The push ed "been given deliberately and 
notrafy coutd believe it to have been an accident. 

*Al! who witnessed the affair laughed loudly, all that is 
except Fong, who was terrified lest the committee of judges 
would allow the incident to influence their decision. 

Hailing a rickshaw, Diana went off alone to the Hammond 
bungalow. 


VII 

IdDiANA was relieved to learn, on arrival at the Hammond 
Bftngalow, that Molly had already gone out for an early 
llfbrning round ot golf Going up to her room, she at once 
began to pack, hoping to be away before Molly returned 
But this was not to be 

Molly entered the bungalow just as the servants were 
jurying Diana’s luggage into the hall The two women 
yofcLjface to face Impulsively, Molly said everything essen 
Quiher greeting “I’m sorry, Di, so damned sorry that — 
great. V> be you Do you understand 

Fong I understand, Molly It isn’t so very difficult to 
hour c stand, is it**” A faintly contemptuous smile hovered 
to £ Diana’s otherwise cold and expressionless face, 
wo Where are you going, Di,” asked Molly, with concern 
K ncr eyes and voice. 

' “To one of the hotels, until my boat sails for Port Mallet ” 
Molly Hammond’s mind was working fast. Now that 
Diana had served her purpose, the harm to Diana must be 
minimised. “Don’t do anything hasty, Di,” she implored 
“However much you may loathe me and despise me, it’s 
better to go on staying here. Otherwise, it will look as 
though we have disowned you. Take my tip and brazen it 
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out. Treat the whole things suSi a j olje ^and vmi’ll get away 
with it. Go now and your rfenmtfon will be torn toiatters.” 

“It's a little late, Wt^i^^^Py, tto thlrik abpjiV jolj^ repu- 
tation?” 

“Paul and I will give a party for you. But don’t go^t)!, 
because to run away now would be construed as, well,^a 
sort of confession, you know what I mean.” 

The advice was probably sound. Diana knew that. She 
paused for a few seconds to ponder the matter, but she knew 
at once that, temperamentally, she would be unable to go 
through with it. At no matter what cost to her reputation, 
she could not bring herself to spend another night under 
this roof where, she knew, her own betrayal had been 1 
planned and executed with cold-blooded deliberation. 
“Thank you, Molly,” she replied in calm tones which belied 
the inner turmoil, “but I must go. I can’t trust myself to 
talk to you — ever again.” 

“I expect I should feel like that — in your position,” saft| 
Molly frankly. “To say I’m sorry doesn’t carry much cofP 
viction, 1 know, but I am sorry. And yet, Di, I won’t be a 
hypocrite, because, faced with the same problem, I’d do the 
same thing again. For Paul and me, don’t you see. I’d 
sacrifice anyone or anything. The tragic thing is that it had 
to be you because, believe it or not as you like, after Paul 
you are next closest to me in the world and I’d cut the throat 
of anyone else for your sake.” 

Diana believed that this was true, but it did not help her 
to stay. “Paul is very lucky to have married such a loyal 
wife,” said Diana slowly and coldly. “I wonder whether 
he will always be worthy of such touching loyalty, Molly. 
You wonder it too, don’t you?” 

Diana had intended to say more, but was glad when a 
servant came to announce the arrival of a hired car. It was 
not until she had reached the privacy of her room at the 
Europe Hotel that she relaxed her iron self-control. Al- 
though knowing their futility, she gave way to the luxury 
of tears. After a brief orgy of self-pity, for which she 
despised herself, Diana resumed the poise and calm she 
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solitude lay ahead 
t and fot these she 


^A.D.C. at Government 


JHfause the embarrassment of withdrawing a dinner invita- 
ti&^mTheir Excellencies a few days hence, Diana wrote 
a pmi|e<note excusing herself. 

* At a bookshop in the town she bought herself a pile of 
novels to while away the tedium of waiting. There was 
escape in the written word. 

On the afternoon of the third day in the hotel, the servant 
^who brought her tea-tray announced that Paul Hammond 
waiting downstairs and wished to see her. “Tell the 
f that I do not wish to see him,” said Diana. Five minutes 
ater there came a tap on the door and Paul entered the room. 
is eyes were bloodshot and there was a wild look about 
T had to see you, Diana, to tell you how bitterly 
tied I am. It’s taken me all this time to get the truth 
: of Molly and now ... I just don’t know what to say to 
^>u except that I am sorry.” 

/‘Molly was sorry too, Paul. At least she said she was. Is 
that what brought you here?” 

‘JNo, Diana, it isn’t. 1 want to know' what really happened 
that night. . . .” 

“My dear Paul,” said Diana lightly, “I imagine that by 
now it’s the subject of common gossip everywhere in Singa- 
pore, and I’m sure that the accepted version would be far 
more entertaining than mine. So why bother?” 

“I’m perfectly sure, Diana, that what people may be 
saying isn’t the truth about what happened. I want the 
truth and when I’ve got it, I’m going to make Peregrine 
admit it publicly. I’ll horsewhip him within an inch of liis 
life ” 

“What good would that do me, Paul? If Colin Peregrine 
swore on a stack of bibles that that night was perfectly 
innocent, do you think anyone — except you, perhaps— 
would believe him?” 

“The swine has got to be punished. . . 
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“He will be, Paul, without any help from you. You’re not 

God. Did Mdb t, 


to be trapped that era 
I say this in Molly's 
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before I left your bungalow that evfchihg that^molly^^m^t 
intend to bring you along to join the party.** mtm 

“You knew that?” exclaimed Paul in blank anmei^ft. 
“Then why, for God's sake, were you fool enough to^jjo 
alone with Peregrine ^ You're not telling me that . . . ” 

“I fell for him? Is that it? No, Paul, I'm not such a little 
ninny as that.” 

“Then why did you go^” 

“Because, Paul, I did not want to be the means of causing 
trouble between you and Colin. You and Molly had beem 
very kind to me. That would have been a poor way or! 
repaying you, that's all. Don't waste time looking for com- 
plicated reasons, for it’s just as simple as that.” 

Paul closed his eyes, as though to shut out all the imdfl 
cations of what he had heard. “So,” he said at lengHl 
“Molly really did sacrifice you like that I I couldn't believS 
it when she told me. I didn't think her capable of suchD^ 
thing. ...” ^ 

“Then you don’t know much about your own wife, 
Paul. You'd better go back and learn. There's still tinted 
“I don't think,” said Paul slowly, “that I ever want to 
speak to Molly again. And you, Diana, you did this for 
us ... I don't know what t^ sa\ ” 


“There isn't anything to say, Paul. Go back home and 
be thankful that you have a loyal wife, which many men 
can't boast. You're a very lucky man, Paul.” 

“But you, Diana, what about y£u?” 

“My dear Paul,” replied Diana with a little ripple of 
mirthless laughter, “since my sacrifice, as you choose to 
put it, was made for the express purpose of saving you and 
Molly from trouble, the least you can do 1$ to accept the 
gift gracefully. Make your peace with Colin and, when you 
have done that and have safeguarded your income, go back 
home and make your peace with Molly. But” — Diana could 
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not resist the thruster"* 0 that order. The other way round 
might not bej^easJ/V l_, .. 

“I don’t .blame you fojc^P^^bitter,” Paul said. 

“f*m not bitter^PaidJ Fq&fast realistic — like Molly.” 

Djam stood up in order to' make it dear that the conver- 
saSbpWas at an end, but as she turned towards the door 
Pqhi seized her m his arms, raining kisses on her mouth 
and eyes. It was useless to resist his sheer brute strength, so 
Diana did not try. She remained foi many seconds cold and 
unresisting in Paul’s arms until, through the fever which 
consumed him, he sensed her disgust. Then, ashamed of 
himself, he rdeased her and sank into a chair. 
f A little devil perched himself upon Diana’s shoulder, 
^Whispering to her of the sweetness of revenge. There would 
never be another chance to level the score with Molly, the 
Realistic Molly, who had not hesitated, when the time came 
Ip put first things first, as she saw them. There was a certain 
Rpetic justice m it all. To protect her husband from his foil) 
Enid to hold their home together, Molly, knowing full well 
iphat she was doing, had bought security at the cost of her 
WSt friend’s reputation Now Paul, feverish with what he 
believed to be love of that best friend, sat shamefacedly at 
band. At a word from her, Diana knew, Paul would be at 
her feet, ready to abandon ever} thing — including Molly 
The voice of the little devil was persuasive and it was hard 
not to be influenced by it. 

During the long minutes of silence which followed Paul’s 
outburst and collapse, Diana knew that she hated Molly for 
her betrayal, but cold reason came to her rescue. Molly had 
never deceived her. She had known perfectly well before 
going off alone with Peregrine that Molly had no intention 
of joining them. True, she had been betrayed, but she had 
allowed herself to be betrayed, preferring to pay the high 
price she had paid rather than be a means of bringing trouble 
to Paul and Molly. For Diana now to allow her hatred of 
Molly to bring about the very situation which her betrayal 
had averted would, as she began to see it, be a wanton thing, 
for it would mean that her reputation would have been lost 
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for nothing. Worse still, it woudd mean thatshe was what she 
was fighting to believe a of bringing 

unhappiness and troubler^rT^^e %ith whom feh&catne in 
contact. It would mean tWf Father Courtenay and hfc Sister, 
Mother Ursula, had been right and that she was condfefl^ed 
to walk calmly through life, while all around her raged 
storms of human passion. 

A tap on the door brought an abrupt end to Diana’s 
tortured thinking. A Chinese servant handed her a tray on 
which reposed a pencilled note. It was from Molly Ham- 
mond. It said: “May I come up ? ” Diana nodded assent and 
the servant disappeared on his errand 

In the half-light behind closed shutters Molly Hammond^ 
did not see her husband, slumped in the chair “Paul has lef^ 
me, I think, Di. Have you seen hmP” Molly looked ghastly^ 
Even in the dimness of the room, Diana could see the havoc! 
wrought by weeping “I know I deserve it, Di, but dqgf| 
take him from me ” 

Diana, knowing it was for the last time, looked searcjf| 
ingly at her erstwhile friend, trying vainly to find pity. 
don’t want him, thanks,” she said coldly, nodding in Paul’s 
direction “There he is You can’t take him away too quickly 
tor me I give him to you I’ve the right to do that, haven , t 
P I bought him — bought and paid for him — with my 
reputation. He’s yours now, Molly, vours and Cohn Pere- 
grine’s . . and now get Out, both of you, before I change 
my mind ” 


Villi 

This was the first time Diana had ever stayed alone in a 
large hotel. She hoped it would be the last. It was necessary 
to take a book m to meals m order to have something on 
which to concentrate, so as to avoid the persistent looks of 
invitation which men cast w her direction. Men she had 
met socially, whose conduct had always been impeccably 
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id to her room, the 
Cptiew status of fallen 
Sectioned sums of money, 
at women^wete merciless to women, es- 
bose more beautiful and desirable than them- 
♦but she was discovering that men, for all their 
1 chivalry, were in a way more cruel. The malice of 
wdmen contained the seeds of envy and was, therefore, by 
implication, complimentary and nattering. The malice of 
men was more brutal. By male standards, Diana now 
realised, she had forfeited all the privileges of her sex. One 
man, they believed, had enjoyed her favours, which gave 
a] 1 other men the sacred right not only to prevent her from 
adeeming herself, but to kick her further down the social 

It was as well that Diana could not see Colin Peregrine 
i days, basking happily in the glory of his conquest. I Ie 
of course, far too much the httle gentleman to admit 
soft impeachments he heard on every side at the bars ot 
clubs. “My dear chap, please don’t suggest any such 
ng,” he would say on these occasions with a correct 
awn. “The whole thing was most damnably unfortunate 
iffaul and Molly Hammond nc\ cr got the message I left for 
them at the Yacht Club and then, by God 1 we had an engine 
breakdown.” 

“What did you do all night some wag would ask 
“Play tiddlywinks 

“If you really want to know,” Peregrine would reply, 
hugging to himself the supreme joke that what he was sayine 
was the cold sober truth^T made up a bunk in the cabin 
for Miss Maypard and got sopping wet myself outside 
There was the hell of a dew. And Pd take it very kindly ot 
you fellows to accept that as the gospel fact it is. For myself 
I don’t care a curse what you or anyone else thinks. I’m only 
thinking of the poor girl She’s as sore as a boil with me, ot 
course, and I can’t say that I blame her ” 

Could the highest code of chivalry have demanded that 
a tnag^fio more? When his version of the night’s events was 




greeted with hoote ^ Itfft^iii r^e- 
Miss Maynard, 

Secretary handed him her letter. But neither he nor%^H& 
else saw anything inconsistent in the fact that Colin 
grine was the life and soul of the party. That he had |K 
morals of a stud bull — a fact as well known in Singapore^ 
the name of Sir Stamford Raffles — and that in his company 
the reputation of a young and beautiful and charming 
woman had been ruined irretrievably, added to, rather than 
detracted from, his social standing, in the eyes of people 
who would have been horrified at the thought of accepting 
Diana. 

All of which proves something. 

Diana’s spirits were at a low ebb, but she was able to tajol 
comfort in the thought that the law of compensation-JH 
whose existence she believed implicitly — would begin befw^j 
long to operate in her favour. Good and evil, light and darlcj| 
ness, joy and sorrow were, she believed, balanced with afl 
the accuracy of a pair of micromctric scales. It was a cola 
doctrine, but it helped Diana at a time when there was littloB 
comfort to be derived elsewhere. ™ 


There was comfort, too, in the belief that she had laid 
her own private ghost. Some three days after her final inter- 
view with the Hammonds, chrnce took her past the country 
club one evening by rickshaws As she passed the gate a car 
emerged. In it, all on excellent terms with one another, 
laughing gaily at some witticism, were Paul and Molly 
Hammond with Colin Peregrine anil some woman unknown 
to Diana. Here— and Diana hugged the knowledge to her- 
self— was the proof that the stormy presence of Diana 
Maynard had wrought no harm to the Hammonds or to 
Paul’s partnership. To believe herself possessed of some 
maleficent influence on others was nonsensical, so the misery 
of these last days had not been endured for nothing. Diana 
was able to return to her lonely hotel room with a light heart. 
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nvide even lighter by a letter which was waiting her. 
’it read: 

De&tikirki 

^rhis is^'a letter about nothing in particular, unless it is 
Spjet you know that you are missed. This isn’t just polite 
|ie$$. You really are missed. By me, of course, but by 
others also, some of them quite surprising One of these 
is Chow-li. Every time I see hint he asks if there is news of 
you. “When Missie left,” he says, “the sun went behind 
a cloud.” 

Father Courtcnaj, for whom I handle a few business 
matters, called in to set me today He asked whether 1 had 
heard from you I told him that 1 had not, but that J 
intended writing to ) ou He then asked me to tell you that 
he prays for the “backsliding but beautiful Miss Mayn 
ard.” Dr McCloskc\ also asks to be remembered to you 
Speaking of you, he said “bhe is a biological ftcik Ihc 
mathematical odds against such beauty and intelligence 
being embodied in the same person are roughly equivalent 
to those against a Shetland pony winning the Grand 
National ” lie adds that Jimmie is well and constantly 
asking when \ou will return 

As to what I feel, I do not want to say too much in 
a letter, because 1 do not want to bore or irritate you I 
suspect that long decl irations of love (nobody ever makes 
them to me) must be \tr\ boring unless one feels the 
same way 1 am, of course, terribly in love with you, as 
you must know But I also like you enormously and it is 
my liking rather than my love which prompts this letter 
There is only one Item of real news here Adrian has 
left Nobody knows when he went exactly, but they say in 
the bazaar that he left in a fishing boat late one night short 
ly after you sailed. There may be no connection between 
the two events, but I have an uncomfortable feeling that 
there is. I nearly decided not to tell you, but felt that 1 
should. I hope, poor chap, that he goes back to England 
and has his face fixed up. Otherwise, J feel he is finished 
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There is one more piece of news. We am having a race 
meeting at the end46f hdpC^you will get 

back for it. The^tlmtoHi^^^to^jme thatf^^^ght 
like to ride. Under odrlqttu rhl^you would geta^ms. 
allowance, whatever you rode, and you would na^g${ 
short of a good mount. 

I am working very hard and, in my small way, p£|P| 
permg. This in itself worries me, because I realise thatT 
can never ask you to bury yourself here. I know I have 
not the smallest right to include you in my dreams, but 
the trouble is that I cannot exclude you. Without you, 
the future has no meaning for me. I suppose I am being 
very foolish, but I just can’t help it. 

Enjoy yourself and sometimes, if you can, spare a 
kind thought for me. 

Your devoted, 

John 

The letter had a bitter-sweet leaction upon Diana. Tf 
was good to know that there were in the world decent, 
straight men like John, even if they were not tremendously 
exciting. He was the kind of man who could be trusted. Her 
liking for him was real and she wished, a little wistfully, 
that her liking could turn to love. A woman who shared her 
life with John Hudd would feel safe against all the predict- 
able things. It might not be an exciting life, but there would 
be many compensations. 

The events which lay over the horizon of time, Diana 
believed, could be left to look after themselves. Until men 
could understand the pattern of the future, it was foolish 
to plan the future. With youth, health and beauty as her 
birthright, to begin planning for the autumn of life was, 
as Diana saw things, to turn her back upon the gay and 
splendid possibilities of the present and immediate future. 
Youth had within it the seeds of its own destruction, the 
fierce and exultant flame that burned away the brief years of 
its duration before the curtain of oblivion fell. Youth, its 
passions and its anguish, were the only realities. Infancy was 
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as the ashes 
ie brief moment 
lidtly, to pluck 
to destroy its sweetness 


ion 

^tcK>$oonortool 

come a time when she would think otherwise 
! Hudd, but now she believed that he had not the 
: to kindle in her the flames of wild ecstasy which she 
fcfoherself entitled to ask from life. Perhaps, Diana mused 
grimly, when the dirty tale which was bound to drift over 
to Fort Mallet reached John’s ears, be would feel otherwise. 
She hoped so m a way, because if he could come to believe 
that he had had a narrow escape from a dangerous female, 
the pain of his longings would be eased. Nevertheless, even 
as Diana turned this over in her mind, she realised how much 
^she valued his good opinion and how much it would sadden 
: to lose it. 

be news about Adrian Hornby was disturbing. Diana 
Eioped that he had in fact gone back to England to submit 
jto the skill of a surgeon who, in giving Adrian a normal 
lice again, might help him back to a normal mind. But some 
low there lingered the uncomfortable feeling that this was 
lot so. His was another gho^t which had to be laid 
The hotel was unusuall} gay that evening. 'I wo large mail 
boats, one from Yokohama, via Shanghai and Hongkong, 
and another outward bound for the same ports, were in 
the harbour. Diana went down to the terrace lounge earlier 
than was her habit. It would be pleasant, she decided, to 
sip a drink and see some fresh faces. For some reason she 
could not explain, she felt more cheerful than she had felt 
at any time since leaving the Hammond’s bungalow and 
it was with a sense of expectancy that she went downstairs 
and found a quiet table where she could see everything, 
but where she herself was screened by potted palms. On 
the street, immediately below the terrace, a Chinese magician 
was performing his tricks and reaping a rich harvest of 
coins for his pams. A trick which completely mystified 
'DiargfWd most of the other spectators was performed with 



a crude flute ^ ^ 


they were drawn 

speculations on the subject came to an abrupt ’ enif^ra 
from behind her chair a familiar voice said: “To finer! 
here is like finding a rose blooming in the desert. I atol 
happiest man in all Singapore — perhaps even the wfij 
world.” 


Diana turned to see Jules Duvivier who, as though they 
had been friends for years, flung his arms round her and 
kissed both her cheeks. Instead of resenting this from a 
man of whom she knew almost nothing and with whom 
she had danced for a couple of hours on one evening of her 
life, there was something about the mode of greeting which 
to Diana seemed right and proper. Furthermore, she wasA 
quite sure, after the dreary loneliness of the past days, tjfli 
she had never been so glad in her life to see anyone. 

Jules Duvivier, it transpired over a bottle of champagne, j 
had just arrived in Singapore in that most delightful of ships|| 
the Melchior Treub from Belawan Deli, in Sumatra, after ani 
adventurous and highly successful trip to Achin, the extremej| 
northernmost tip of Sumatra. Although the Dutch had® 
poured out blood and treasure for nearly a century, they 
had never been able to subjugate the Achinese people 
entirely. Partly because they wanted to avoid ‘incidents’ 
and also because they did not like the rest of the world to 
know how lightly their rule lay upon the remote Sultanate, 
the Dutch had forbidden Jules Duvivier to make the 
journey. But he had made it and had returned with “pearls 
which are so beautiful that my father will dance three times 
round the Place Vendome.” 


“How long are you staying in Singapore?” asked Diana. 
“For as long as you are staying here,” was the reply. 
“Where will you go to from here?” 

“Wherever you are going, I shall follow. I have re- 
proached myself a hundred times for leaving youjili that 
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F % te - h » s led me to you 
^!§hw **« Duvivier 
j^mt v when a road, he must 

qjthe end. t)o apubt mat it was Fate. I caught 
> with five minutes to spare. I arrived at Rafflles 
vhere I always stay, to find that the hotel was full, 
here . . . and I find you. How can you be so foolish 
as, to doubt that it was Fate?” 

*T3ut I don’t doubt it,” replied Diana laughingly. “1 
haven’t been able to get a word in edgeways. Anyway, I’m 
awfully glad to sec you, Monsieur Duvivier. I have grown 
very tired of my own company in these last days.” 

“I always knew the English were barbarians. That you 
have been lonely is the proof of it. Also, I refuse to be called 
Monsieur Duvivier. That is an honour reserved for my 
parent. You will please call me Jules and I shall call you 
Diana, or if you do not mind, I prefer the French of it. 
Jflfru shall be Diane. But” — there was concern m his eyes 
now — “you are unhappy, Diane. What is the matter? Some- 
one has been unkind to you. I see it clearly. Not long since 
you have wept. Would it please you if 1 kill someone for 
you?” 

“No, Jules, I don’t think so. It is tiue that I have been very 
unhappy, but just now I would rather not talk about it. 
Please make me laugh this e\cning, Jules. I have almost 
forgotten how r to laugh.” 

“Go now to your room,” urged Jules. “Put on your 
prettiest gown and then we will dine and drink some more 
champagne and — if we can find anything for laughter — we 
will laugh until the dawn comes up. Otherwise, let us talk. 
Me, I have not been so silent for years as I have been these 
last weeks. I do not speak Malay and it was necessary to do 
my business with sign language ... so now I want to talk 
until there is no more talk in me, and you, Diane, shall talk 
a little sometimes also.” 
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Singapore, for all itrirapiffiic^Ss a'seaport 
position as ‘the melting pot of the Fat East/ was atuofro 
likely still is, an extremely dull town, especially for 
with a taste for sophisticated night life. For the Chinese^ 
Malays and the Tamils there was everything, from clln^ 
destine gambling hells, all-night restaurants and dubs, io 
bordellos whose tariffs ranged all the way from a few coppers 
to sums within reach of only the very rich. For the dominant 
Anglo-Saxon there was nothing except the stilted and syn- 
thetic gaiety afforded by the two leading hotels which were 
usually dead by midnight. The adjective ‘prim’ best 
describes the entertainment afforded. 

By contrast with the roaring, wide open life of Saigon, 
the international cities of the China Coast and the ri^eUl 
ports, Singapore had nothing to offer. 

The bottle of champagne which Jules sent across to en- 
liven the orchestra at the Europe failed of its purpose, for 
the cautious musicians, instead of drinking it, divided the 
cost among themselves and continued their dreary, rhythm- 
less playing. 

At Raffles Hotel things were little better, although pro- 
ceedings were enlivened by a drunken Englishman who, on 
learning that Jules was a Frenchman, wanted to fight him 
because of some obscure lm lent which had occurred in 
Rouen in 1916. “But, my friend,” said Jules good- 
humouredly, “after what you English did to Jeanne d’Arc 
at Rouen, are you surprised?” 

“She got what was coming to her 1” was the surly reply, 
punctuated by two loud hiccoughs. 

“I am told,” said Jules, leading Diana away, “that in all 
Singapore there is one place where it is not forbidden to 
be gay. It is not chic, but there will be laughter ” 

Jules, Diana had occasion to note with pleasure during 
the next fifteen minutes, behaved in exactly the same way in 
a taxicab as he did elsewhere, in sharp contrast to taost of 
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the men one. She felt a 

far as possible 
“Have no fear, 
most correctly. 

gH& yott^will always be safe— in a taxi. Little men who 
Jthe'taxi door shuts, think tltey are Casanova, are not 
jTThete are many places where you must never trust 
Duvivier, but in a taxi, Diane, you will always be 

’ think, Jules, that you are a very dangerous man. You 
know far too much about women and I do not believe that 
you learned it from a book.” 

“I am not so wise about women, Diane. I am only wise 
about pearls, and to learn about pearls I went to the oyster. 
I look at you and I see around your neck pearls which are 
not pearls. I am shocked. Your skin was made for pearls and 
” — he made the gesture of allowing something to drop 
reen this thumb and forefinger — “you wear this — this 
rubbish from Japan. You will please do something for 
Jules,” he continued, expertly unfastening the string of 
cultured pearls she was wearing. “You will wear these for 
me.” 


From the breast pocket of his dinner jacket, Jules Duvi- 
vier brought out another rope of pearls which, in the 
dim light Diana was unable to see properly. A moment 
later, with fingers which did not falter or fumble, he had 
fastened their clasp at the back of her neck. 

“Hush!” he said, stifling her protest with a hand placed 
gently over her mouth. “Do not speak, I beg you. It is 1, 
Jules, who will speak. These pearls are not a gift. As a small 
pleasure for me, I ask you to wear them. They arc sick 
pearls. Once they were lovely like a dream and, if you will 
wear them for a little while, they will again be lovely. 
Pearls, Diane, were made for such as you. It is for you the 
oysters perform their small miracles at the bottom of the 
sea, for yours is the skin which can heal sick pearls. My 
mother was another. That, she insisted, was why my father 
xnar&$d he** Every night of her married life my mother 
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went to bed wearing 
which needed her 
you, Diane, willed 
for Jules.” 

Whatever form Dianas protests 'might haV^t 
were brought to nothing by the taxi’s arrival atr their de$l 
tion, which turned out to be a garishly-lit cafif, rejoic 
the name of Che^ Hortense. The proprietress, a gig 
partstenne , was, despite some fifteen years spent as 
madame of a brothel in Saigon, a woman of tremende 
respectability. Bad language — in any language which she 
understood, and she spoke nine fluently — was banned in 
her establishment. Her clientele was drawn to a large extent 
from amongst the non-English-speaking Europeans of 
Singapore and from the officers of the Messagenes Man- 
times ships which used Singapore as a port of call on their 
uay to and from the China Coast. Here were to be found 
good wines at half the prices charged for bad ones at the 
leading hotels , a complete range of the aperitives so dear to 
French palates , and for those who appreciated such things, 
there was always a fairy-light omelet, or a dish of rognons 
sautes au madere. Observing, from her low prices and the 
tact that most of her clients were poor people, that Madame 
Hortense could not possibly make the establishment pay, 
the Singapore police had tor * me time assumed the cafi£ was 
a cloak for other things But whate\er their suspicions, the 
most careful watching had failed to reveal the existence of 
anything illegal. 

Diana and Jules, clad in evening attire, the former wearing 
her superb gown of Chantilly lace in spider’s web design, 
stood out in contrast to the rest of the cafe’s patrons, who 
were clad for the most part in white duck suits which should 
have gone to the laundry the day previously. 

Madame Hortense received Jules like a long-lost friend, 
although she knew him only from a couple of previous 
visits. She liked his smiling good looks, no less than the 
fact that he was a compatriot, but more than all she liked 
his and Diana’s appearance. Madame Hortense had always 
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been a stickltk#* ^the and, despite the heat, 

unless clad in the 
wore. She un- 
me latter spoke to her 
p^ceUenfr French. Juleses blank astonishment at this was 
mite ludicrous. “You did not tell me that you spoke 
jjffcncb,*’ he said, looking delighted beyond measure. “You 
jidid not ask me,” replied Diana. 

c4 lt is well,” he said soberly in his own tongue, “because 
there are so many things I would like to say to you, things 
which cannot be said in English. It is true, madame, is it 
not,” he said, turning to Madame Hortense, who was an 
interested listener, “that no matter how well a Frenchman 
speaks another language, there are some things which will 
never express themselves, save only in our beautiful 
French?” 

Madame Hortense nodded her agreement to this. 

“Then,” said Diana gaily, “if monsieur says things which 
I do not understand, madame, I shall ask you to interpret 
them for me.” 

“The things which monsieur will say to you, mademoi- 
selle, even if he were to utter them in Chinese or Russian, 
will have a meaning so plain that you will have no need of 
an interpreter. Some of them — who knows — may even 
prove to be true. If you listen well, mademoiselle, the look 
of sadness will go from your eyes . . . for they will be the 
kind of things best said in whispers and if they are said 
sweetly enough, for a little time they become true. If you 
will not listen, mademoiselle, then tie a bandage round his 
eyes and let him say them to me. ...” 

In one corner of the cafe two men were playing dominoes 
as they sipped their coffee and brandy. Three young officers 
from a French ship were laughing round a bottle of Pernod. 
At the grand piano, seemingly sunk in gloom, sat a drunken 
Hollander, swaying slightly on the stool as he dragged 
improvised chords from the keys. His cigarette lay in a deep 
groove at the right-hand side of the keyboard, where count- 
less other pianists had rested their cigarettes. A young 
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woman who wore a^gsred taod . d efeated look sat alone at 
a side table, of vermouth, 

glancing frequen#j$^^ 

two Chinese boys Stood mll|ag^>«r dice for sxfisll t 

There was nothing much to distinguish thecafS ; 
thousand like it, scattered throughout the world’s 
cities, but Diana, to whom it was a novelty, liked its frie 
informality, the smell of French cigarettes and even I " 
Hortense herself. Diana had always believed that if she < 
get to know them, she would love the French. She had* 
learned French in the bosom of a ferociously respectable 
family in Dijon, where she had been sheltered from all 
contacts except a few pedantic spinsters whose knowledge 
and use of the subjunctive was quite overpowering. 

Jules bought champagne for everyone. The popping of 
the first cork awoke the pianist, who had slumped forward 
across the keys. To his accompaniment the three young 
officers sang Made Ion ^ followed by another song which they 
parodied so indelicately in the patois of Marseille, which 
happily Diana did not understand, that Madame Hortense 
wagged a warning finger at them. 

It was not often that such distinguished clients came down 
to visit Madame Hortense’s establishment and she was de- 
termined that nothing was going to be said or done which 
might cause them to repent the visit. Also, aside from the 
fact that he spent money freely, she liked Jules, wondered 
who he was and why he and ti^s elegantly-gowned young 
woman were passing the evening here instead of at one of 
the fashionable hotels. 

Diana wondered about nothing. She was too happy. 
After the starchy formality of the other side of Singapore, 
where the table of precedence among petty officials and their 
wives was considered to be vastly more important than the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Christian Faith, the change was 
refreshing. The music and the laughter and the champagne 
conspired between them to make serious thinking impos- 
sible. It seemed, somehow, the right setting for Jules’s extra- 
vagant compliments and prevented the hot avowals which. 
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Diana sensed, 
want to ‘ 
were* 
ho&$?bf 


Ms lips. She did not 
as though there 
xl in the early 
¥ „ , # walked out into 

6E thG*i Bridal Chorus . It had been a 
evening. It would have horrified all her respectable 
ids if— -Diana paused to reflect — she still had any. 

anticlimax arrived when the nighthawk puller of a 
tible. rickshaw dropped them back at the Lurope Hotel, 
I tight of which revived for Diana the miseries of the 
pastHiays of loneliness and distress. 

“Thank you for some happy hours, Jules,” she said 
Sadly as they parted to go their respective rooms. 


X 

Happiness, m Diana’s philosophy, was like butter It could 
be spread thin o\er a vast number of slices of bread, or it 
could be eaten in chunks on a very few. For five days she 
had been absurdly happy and these five days were now en- 
tered irrevocably on the credit side ot life’s ledger. The 
butter had been spread thickly. 

They had been foolish, childish days. Two of them had 
been spent swimming and sailing on the Joliore side of the 
narrow strait which divided Singapore from the mainland of 
Malaya. She and Jules had played tennis, whieh he played 
well, and golf, whieh he played so badly that it was not true. 
They had swum, lazed and laughed away the happy hours. 
One evening Madame Hortensc had prepared a special dinner 
for them, while on another they had dined aboard the Mcssa- 
gencs Mantimcs mail boat, where everyone seemed to know 
and like Jules and where the Captain, a sturdy Breton with 
twinkling blue eyes, paid Diana extravagant compliments. 

Jules, looking perfectly fresh at seven o’clock m the 
morning, although he had only gone to bed four hours 
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previously, was ^ ^ ^ she CSLmc 
down for 

barbarous 

be with you, Diane, iswOtsoSm b£t£ 

As Diana approached the table, Jules was firow^bj^l 
telegram he had just opened, but as she took her 
stuffed it into his pocket and behaved as though nothing 1 
liappened. A chill settled round her heart as she wond 
whether this would bring to an end the happy, careless da$ 
she and Jules were spending together. 

An hour later, with a fresh breeze sending them scudding 
over blue water, it was easier to forget the future in the 
exhilaration of the present. Even the sharks which cruised 
hopefully alongside the cutter had no power to mar the day. 

The only sounds to disturb thought were the sighing of 
the breeze and the ripple at the cutwater. It was a day which 
made clear thinking possible. Just what, Diana asked herself, 
did this man Jules Duvivier mean to her^ What sense of loss 
would be left behind when in a few days at most, either by 
her own departure for Port Mallet, or his for another 
destination, he should be plucked out of her life, probably 
for ever^ She knew very little of this man, almost nothing 
beyond the fact that he was a gay companion, a charming 
and considerate host, and stood in awe of nobody except, 
perhaps, the father who awaited his return in the sombrely 
magnificent premises on the Pla^ Vcndome. 

Diana tried to conjure up a picture ot life without Jules 
Duvivier, but her imagination baulked at the bleak vista she 
saw. In this negative and roundabout fashion she began to 
realise that her feelings for this comparative stranger were 
utterly new m her experience. Was this, she wondered, a 
mere passing infatuation, or had she, m the misused and 
overworked phrase, ‘fallen in love’? Love, if this were it, 
was too beautiful and precious a thing to be chi apened by 
association with the spurious sentiments of the clap-trap 
sentimental ballads. Even to herself, Diana hesitated to use 
the word until certainty became crystallised. 

Early that morning Diana looked at herself m a mirror 
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t the beauty she saw re- 
'* had never brought 
Instead, it had 


fVher short life. Too often, 
fresh beauty, Diana had seen the eyes of other 
hard. Often she had flinched from the gaze of 
» iV whose eyes had clouded with lust, heavy-lidded, 
dy, evil. That same beauty had brought Jules. 

With Jules it was different. When he looked at her his 
ey^r/seemed to sparkle, as though they were reflecting 
points* of light from a flickering fire. The eyes never lost 
their gay good-humour. There was frank admiration to be 
read in them, pure friendliness and an ardency which was no 
more like lust than — Diana paused for a simile — than the 
frost on a Christmas tree was like the real thing. 

Her heart racing like mad with sheer excitement, Diana 
believed she had made the greatest and most wonderful 
discovery of her life. 

There had been so litde happiness, real happiness. There 
had, it was also true, been very litde real unhappiness. Life 
for Diana had in the main been pleasant enough but, she 
mused, the same might be said for cows, which were con- 
tent to chew the cud and, probably, felt nothing too acutely. 
Happiness, she knew, was not merely ihe absence of misery. 
Happiness, in the true sense of the word, meant intense joy 
in living and it was something which could not be achieved 
alone, unless it were attained by a few rare souls who 
lived the contemplative life. The gratification of lust did 
not spell happiness, but the symphony of happiness, she 
believed, was not complete without the vibrant notes 
plucked from tingling senses and nerves drawn taut with 
ecstasy. There was no escape from the conclusion — even 
had Diana wished to escape from it — that sex was an im- 
portant ingredient. Everything, it seemed, resolved itself 
down to the simple formula of a man and a woman and the 
spark which sprang from their meeting. 

“Jules,” said Diana suddenly, “what was in that tele- 

gram?” 
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“I, also, was thiqldnfe< 
me to Padang, in 
for which my fath^ha^p 
complete the most perfect 






“When must you go, Jules?”* 

“Tomorrow, Diane. The Rumphius sails in the motni^ 
for Belawan Deli. I must sail in her.” ^ 

“The clock will soon strike twelve and the party will ra 
over. 1 am glad I wept for Cinderella when I was a little girl, 
because I know now how she must have felt.” 


An outward-bound ship passed the cutter, leaving" her 
rolling in the wash. Diana projected her mind ahead to the 
following morning, trying to capture in imagination what 
her own feelings would be as she watched Jules grow smaller 
until his outline merged into anonymity with the people 
who were thronging the rail of his ship. The mind-picture 
she conjured up told her all she wanted to know. The sense 
of desolation which swept over her told her that what she 
felt for Jules must be the elusive thing called love. 

Am I capable of lying to him and cheating him? Diana 
asked herself. She shook her head. Could I look at another 


man if Jules were with me? She laughed at the thought. 
Would 1 die for him? Soberly, Diana believed she would. 
The last test she applied to herself seemed quite conclusive* 
Diana tried to imagine any other man but Jules being the 
father of her children and the thought was so repulsive that 
she thrust it hurriedly from her. 

Then Diana’s mood brightened. All she needed to know 
now was what Jules felt for her and she believed she knew. 
It was strange, nevertheless, that he had said nothing, for 
Jules was not a bashful man. 

Diana had never used coquetry as a weapon. It had never 
been necessary for one thing, and for another, she had never 
felt impelled to go even half-way towards a man. Now, how- 
ever, it was different. Somehow, she resolved, before the 
sun set she would make Jules declare his love for her, always 
provided — she froze at the doubt — he loved her. 

During the next two hours Diana discovered that coquetry 
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and like everything 

lttffch, which they ate 
she behaved coyly and 
to go on like this until sundown 
Puled begun to bellow with laughter, 
not necessary to make all that monkey business, 
in order that I shall want to marry you. One half- 
Chow-li introduced us I decided to marry you, 
M thought you knew that. But then, you see, I thought 
\jp^ Would wait until it was time to return to France, because 
n would make my father very happy to meet you and to be 
jplresent when we are married. But, Diane chetie y 1 do not 
tpink I can wait so long as that. . . 

i “Jules, Jules, why did you allow me to make such a fool 
6f myself?” said Diana between laughter and tears. 

“Because I wanted to see how skilful you were. That is 
all. If you had been too skilful, cherie , then I might have 
changed my mind. But you were not at all skilful. It was 
done so badly that I could do better myself. You, for ex- 
ample, with the poise and the balance of a ballet dancer, why 
should you fall twice into my arms like a sack of beans ? 
No, Diane, I am a most simple man, but not so simple as 
that.” 

After that, nothing seemed to matter, nothing, that is, 
until Diane remembered that tomorrow morning Jules 
would be gone. “The time is so short, Jules,” said Diana 
when sanity had returned to her. “There are plans to be 
made . . .” 

“We cannot be married in Singapore, Dune, without 
some weeks of delay. My lawyer has enquired into the 
matter. Also, because I am French and because — who 
knows — I may have another wife hidden away in France, 
there must be papers. It would seem best, chine y if you go 
back to Fort Mallet to your brother’s house and there lake 
out the papers for marriage. Then, when I leave Sumatra, I 
will come there to join you.” 
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gauntlet of insulting eyes every time she left hSgcoomlJ 
as she was of her brother, she dreaded the thou_ 
return to Fort Mallet and the cramped life arQuhd ’ 
Green. But what, she asked, was the alternative? There ' 
another problem to be faced now: Jules had to be tojd i 
sorry tale of Colin Peregrine and her own loss of casfce*&l the" 
eyes of Singapore society. Since further delay would ^not 
make this easier, Diana launched at once into the story, telling, 
it without addition or subtraction. What made it easy waij 
Jules's unquestioning acceptance of every word. She di<£ 
not believe she could have borne the sight of doubt in hi$> 
eyes. “ . . . and so, you see, Jules,” Diana concluded, “why 1 
I am not very happy at the thought of remaining here alone.”* 

Jules offered no comment. He accepted everything she 
had said as the unvarnished truth it was. “Tell me,” he said 
at length, “would the thought of being married in a Roman 
Catholic Church be very terrible to you?” 

“Why should it, Jules? I was brought up as a Roman 
Catholic and, although it does not mean anything much to 
me today, it would be the natural place if you, also, are a 
Catholic. . . .” 


“For me also, Diane, it mean.; 111 tie, but I think it would 
give great pleasure to my father if we were to be married 
in Pans from his house. But, I warn you, nothing less than 
a Monsignor would satisfy him. It would be at one of the 
great churches. All the Duvivier family, which is happily 
scattered over France, would have to be invited . . . and 
there would be bridesmaids whose gowns would come from 
Worth or Paquin, and everyone would have to wear dark 
glasses because of the diamonds he would hang on them for 
the ceremony. I know my father, you see, but it would 
make him very happy if you can face it.” 

“I think I could face anything, Jules — with you. But all 
this doesn't help us decide what is to be done — now-” 
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Over the heavy silence, while 

Diana the best solution 

and ^e&B&sffl £o$rt0M^ Sfe'1oo:i^3’at Jules, wondering 
vpjhdther m$ should say 'what was in her mind, when she 
Wjisjne aware that he already knew. A subtle thought trans- 
ference had taken place and Diana knew a tremendous surge 
of gratitude for the quick perceptions of this man she was 
going to marry. Before he opened his mouth to speak, she 
knew that Jules was going to say for her — as though it were 
entirely his idea — what she had decided. 
i ‘‘After what you have told me, Diane,” he began, “1 
think it better that you do not remain alone in Singapore. 
It is better that you come with me to Sumatra. If the Dutch 
authorities will allow us to marry at short notice, we will 
be married there. But I do not think so, Diane. They are 
iris formaliste in such matters, so it may be that we would 
have to go on to France together. Also, Diane,” he added 
slowly, “I am a man who keeps a promise when he has made 
it, but it is better that I should tell you now that I cannot 
promise that until we are married I will behave myself with 
perfect correctness. I will promise to try, Diane, but more 
than this — no, I cannot.” 

Diana’s head was resting upon Jules’s shoulder when she 
whispered: “It is right that you should try, Jules, but you 
need not try too hard.” 


XI 

At the end of three days of hard bargaining with a shrewd 
Chinese merchant, who was able to sense something of the 
urgency of the buyer, Jules returned to the Hotel Ilollandia 
in triumph, the possessor of seven rose-pink pearls which 
would complete one of the world’s fabulous necklaces. The 
price was agreed a little before noon and before one o’clock 
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Jules and Diana, of the not 

In the late evening, vas.t la^^^nitftering 

in the moonlight, the car came to a halt beside a titty woba$$i 
structure which called itself an hotel. 

A smiling Javanese boy, advised by telegram that g\^|B 
were coming, produced a stewed chicken, some sweep 
potatoes and some canned brussels sprouts, followed bj£ 
thin slices of Dutch cheese and a dish of fruit* Jules 
and Diana ate hungrily and in silence. On leaving Paaang 
all that Diana had known of their destination was that, to 
quote Jules, “tomorrow morning you will wake up to find 
yourself very near to Paradise.” 

Waking with the dawn and looking at Jules sleeping 
peacefully beside her, Diana went out on to a flimsy wooden 
balcony to take deep gulps of the cool morning air which, 
after the dank humidity of the coast, tasted like champagne. 
She became acutely aware as she stood there, watching 
while the daily miracle of dawn unfolded itself, that now and 
for the first time in her life, she was utterly and completely 
happy. Singapore and the ugly things which had happened 
there were no more than a bad dream, receding into the 
distance, as unreal as the darkness which was giving way 
to light. Her mind was crystal clear, unclouded by doubt. 
She exulted in a sense of physical well-being and fulfil- 
ment. 

The years of indecision were gone. They now took on 
the aspect of a period of preparation. It was as though time 
had been passed in the ante-room of life and that Jules had 
thrown open for her the doors of life itself. 

The almost horizontal rays of the sun picked out the sail of 
a fishing boat, motionless in the dawn calm, while across 
the silent water came the cry of an infant, distorted in the 
mist and sounding close at hand. The cry awoke Jules, who 
came out sleepily on to the balcony. To Diana it seemed 
better that they should face the new day together. 

A minute later, clad in minimal swim suits, they were 
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y which, in smoke- 
K*o£ fish fled from 


*water without a 


poised at the en ^gf jtwoQd||i, 
blue wa ter , , 

their water without a 

splasl£^j^<if^^ her, splash- 

ing' llbii^ ? ii!pe^ antf envying the effortless ease with 
m ii^^he$^ve l thtough the water. 

P^We^are lucky people,” said Jules gravely at breakfast, 
|*l$ecau$fe we have all this beauty for ourselves. Soon — it 
ftahnot be delayed long — ugly crowds will discover this lake. 
’Travel agents all over the world will be selling this beauty 
which is ours for nothing. On the point over there someone 
will build a luxury hotel. On the flat land behind there will 
lie a golf course. Old men and fat women will play bridge, 
jntQttor launches will carry the noise and stink everywhere, 
land all the beauty will be destroyed by the same people who 
say that they come in search of beauty. ...” 

“Where are we, Jules? You have not told me, you know. 
I am like a child who follows without question . . . and the 
funny thing is that I don’t seem to mind.” 

“Have no fear, Diane. Jules will not lead you into danger. 
This lake is nearly fifty miles long and more than twelve 
broad. The people call it Toba and the Dutch mark it on 
their maps as Toba-meer. Over there” — Jules pointed to 
the loom of land on the horizon — “is the island of Pulau 
Samosir. It is a big island, nearly as big as Toba itself.” 

“How do you know all this, Jules? Have you been here 
before?” 


“Two years ago, Diane, a strange thing happened. I was 
on the way from Medan to Padang, driving myself in a 
hired car. Suddenly at the top of a hill, in wild country, 
the engine stopped. I tried to make repairs, but it was use- 
less. Then it was that a strange feeling came to me and I 
knew — it was so strong as that — I knew that at the bottom 
of the hill I would find something. I did not know what it 
would be, but I knew it would be something important — 
to me. My father always says, ‘Obey the little voice, for 
the little voice speaks not often and it is the voice of 
wisdom/ 
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“So I obeyed 
off the brake m< 
car stopped rig*,* t 
hurry. The ship in wM< 


Lear, took 
^The 

JOjiMpat 

ywas4$ftt^ 

sail for more than two weeks, so I stayed here fo* a we 
left when an English couple and their child arrived, 
from Medan. I could not bear to share my paradise iwit; 
anyone. The strange things had not finished happening, 
mechanic who was to have come to repair the car djjjd ; 
come. I put my foot on the starter and — you will la&gh — * 
at once the motor started. 

“It was the little voice which had led me here and the 
htde voice is not wrong. On the last night I dreamed that 
I would return, but I did not know, Diane, that it would be? 
with you. But even now, I know — yes, I know — that Toba 
is not finished with us. Something splendid, something so 
big will happen to us here. I knew it in the night. While 
you were sleeping beside me, the little voice spoke again.” 

“And what did the little voice say, Jules?” 

“The little voice told me that we should never come here 
again. It told me that we should drink up the happiness 
which this place has for us so that there may never be any 
regrets . . . and now, the coffee is cold and there is much to 
do.” 


At about nine o’clock there arrived alongside the jetty a 
strange craft, poled m the shallows by two Battak men, who 
lived in a village on the lake shore nearby. It was not unlike 
a Thames barge, built with massive lee-boards for stability. 
A tattered wisp of sail hung limply from the mast. Amid- 
ships was a crude cabin. Its roof was palm-leaf thatch and 
its walls of finely made basket-work. 

Marvelling at her own restraint, Diana watched while 
Jules superintended the men as they carried a bed, a table, 
some chairs, a charcoal cooking stove and other equipment 
into the boat, standing by until the cabin was arranged to 
his liking. 

At high noon, when a brazen sun had burnished the 
surface of the lake, a tiny breeze crept down the mo&ntains. 
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S ;e k way* sVit was waste of time trying to sail. Neither 
iana not Jules cared where or how they went, for they, 
like their floating home, were drifting helplessly, at the 
mercy of the tides of desire. 

In the middle of the afternoon the breeze freshened. The 
crazy .patchwork of the sail filled with wind to become, 
despite its tattered age, a thing of beauty. At barely walking 
speed, bows pointed to the distant island, the clumsy craft 
dipped her blunt nose from time to time and, like an old 
horse to whom the way is familiar, held her course. 

When the setting sun was gilding the mountain tops and 
the valleys were filling with violet shadows, the wind 
dropped abruptly. The curtain of night fell upon a glassy 
calm. 


Food had not seemed important all day. Lighting the 
charcoal stove, Jules busied himself with some small white 
onions, which he fried in butter, and a scrawny chicken. 
Before long the onions, the dissected chicken, a tin of 
mushrooms, some herbs and some red wine were simmering 
in an earthenware casserole, from which came such devas- 
tating smells that Diana was reminded of her hunger. 

There was something laughable about the intent way in 
which Jules set about the task of preparing the evening meal. 
Diana reminded herself that he was a Frenchman and that 
it was dinner time, an occasion not to be treated lightly. 
For more than an hour, so intent had he been on his task, 
he had not spoken. 

The velvety night somehow seemed to demand silence. 
Chatter would have struck a false note. They were now be- 
calmed roughly half-way between the island and the main- 
land, out of the reach of sounds from either and, except for 
the occasional twinkling of a light, out of sight. 

It was the dark of the moon. Wisps of mist, wraithlike 
and eeiie, crept out of the darkness to twine themselves 
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Jules, his brow yri 

of an Escoffier, was' II 
gravy time to cool, he 
Searching by the light of 
paper bag of herbs, from wh 
chicken before replacing the li 
“Jules,” said Diana in a sma. 
have to be perfect? Fm very hun^ 

There was reproof in his voice wi 
be perfect. That is where you are wro 
tonight must be perfect . . . patience, 
patience I” 

Tortured by the savoury smells, Diana s 
clothes and plunged into the limpid water, k*. 
the magic circle of yellow light which shone froi T 
cabin. Under the influence of the enchanted nigh 
thought processes became impossible. Reason and i 
not apply here. Time was just a word out of a diet* 
having no meaning. Yesterday and tomorrow had no 
dity, only today. 

For the first time, too, there was an opportunity to assess 
the changes which had been wrought during the few days 
which had elapsed since leaving Singapore. The changes, 
Diana realised, were in herself. They were changes which, 
regarding them from a detached viewpoint, were incalcul- 
able. The first was that, instead of being an individual, a 
unit, she was half of two persons. Mathematically speaking, 
perhaps, there had been no change. The horizon had shrunk. 
A world which had seemed so large did not now extend 
beyond the range of Jules’s voice, perhaps not even 
beyond the reach of his arms. When contemplating love in 
the abstract, Diana had never envisaged the surrender of 
all individual thinking and planning and being. Shje had 
thought of love as one might think of a clear varnish which 
put the final finish on the wood of life, bringing out its 
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that love was 
only existence, 
jppdependence of 
im%Iways worn like 
ad Abolish. The joy was 
very essence ungenerous, 
uld ever again look quite 
e same outlines and colours, 
and different meaning. 

- g new things about herself was 
ed : “ Madame est servie .” 
m, which was delicious, it occurred 
ow often in Anglo-French marriages 
nee to food and the French preoccupa- 
proved an insuperable barrier. She herself 
.1 perfectly happy to have eaten a sandwich, or 
d a can of something, but as she contemplated 
jr at such a meal, she laughed involuntarily, 
s it that you find so funny?” asked Jules, 
you should think it worth while going to all this 
j. to prepare a meal on a crazy boat in the middle of 
- in Sumatra.” 

But what difference does it make where we arc?” asked 
^ules with complete logic, unable to sec the point. “Dinner 
is dinner, whether it is eaten on a lake or in the Champs 
Elys£es. Do you not like the way the chicken is prepared?” 

“It’s simply delicious, Jules. In fact, I don’t remember 
ever having eaten a chicken en casserole half as good. I sup- 
pose it is,” she went on lamely, wishing the subject had not 
arisen, “that an Englishman would just have opened a tin 
of sausages and would have been quite content with it.” 

“Would you have been content with it, chine ? That is all 
that matters.” 

“No, Jules,” replied Diana, telling him the first lie, “one 
should not be content with anything less than perfection.” 

The look of blank horror on her companion’s face 
tempted Diana again to laughter, but she refrained. Here 
she mus$d without bitterness, was just one more thing in 
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chicken,” 

I fear 1 put just a little too much garlic. It is a pity. Garli<a!j 
he continued with the utmost gravity, “is like gpodaess jql| 
woman: it should be there, but it should not be apparent/*^ 


Silence is negative, the absence of sound, but the silence 
abroad on the lake that evening became almost positive jun 
its intensity. Wisps of white mist came out or the yoid, 
enfolding the boat in their gentle, impalpable arms. Ffomi 
somewhere not far distant came an earthy sweet petfbm#|| 
not unlike that of frangipani, but gayer and less funereak jM 
the tense fragrance and stillness ordinary conversation! 
seemed too banal. 

Diana, looking across the table at Jules, limned softly iitf 
the lamplight, felt the impulse to talk about future plans. 
Womanlike, she wanted to know where they would live when 
they reached Pans and a score of other practical mattdrs. 
But the words were still-born on her lips. These were 
moments of enchantment which might never be relived. 

The silence between them endured for the best part of 
an hour until Diana, clad m a bath towel and naked from 
the waist up, touched the string of sick pearls she was 
wearing, realising with horror that she had been swimming 
in them before dinner. 

“That is how pearls should be worn/ 5 said Jules, looking 
at her through half-closed e)es. “It is the tragedy of pearls 
that the best are worn by fat old women, or by women full 
of acid and envy, who can kill pearls. There are women to 
whom my father will not sell the finest pearls. He will not 
allow them to touch them. For such women, he says, there 
are diamonds, which are hard and which resist the acids/ 5 

“I don’t like diamonds, Jules. I 5 m glad you don’t, either. 
They are cruel stones and . . . somehow, when I see women 
loaded with diamonds, I have the feeling that they Hid cruel 
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^jhat in some ways 
L " please, ever make 
rtiy, Jules, but 

preciousft^^ I wonder do 

you under^midD'It must seem wrong to you as jewels play 
such aq,ifnportant part in your life. . . 

** «Qf I understand, Diane. The charcutier does not 

not make his wife eat sausages/’ 

The talk ran upon a score of subjects as these two sought 
to understand each other, laying bare, little by little, the 
secrets/ of the mind, always more deeply buried than the 
secrets of the body. When the desire to talk died like a damp 
Jpquib, they went to bed. 

i There was no sleep that night for either of them. The fires 
of 'passion burned too fiercely for sleep. It was a night spent 
upon the razor edge which divides ecstasy from anguish. It 
fWas not until dawn was breaking that, gorged and surfeited 
with sensation, and with nerve ends which could endure no 
more torture, they fell into the deep sleep of exhaustion. 


XII 

For nearly two weeks, with the ramshackle boat as their only 
home, Jules and Diana explored Toba. On the island of 
Pulau Samosir they found an enchanting village, where the 
people were charming and helpful. Fish, eggs, fruits and 
vegetables could be had in abundance, sometimes for a 
few small coins, but mostly as freewill gifts. By day the 
village was a delight, but at nightfall droves of mosquitoes 
forced them to take refuge out on the open waters. 

It was a time of calm. Very occasionally, and then only for 
a couple of hours, there would be a breeze. It was, therefore, 
in every sense of the phrase, a life of drifting. For two whole 
days and nights the boat lay becalmed almost half-way be- 
tween the island and the mainland and it was not until well 
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into .the third to 

what was impor^^^d^^^a/^e^^^^^SnVentions 
became laughable survivals from some remote age. When 
they were hungry, they ate, provided there was * $o'mething* 
to eat. When there was no more wine and it did not seem' 


worth-while brewing coffee or tea, they drank the water of 
the lake, sucking it in as they swam. 

“One day, at Longchamps, or Auteuil,” said Jules, “when 
you are looking very smart and most dignified, you will 
remember Toba and wonder why you were ever so foolish 
as to leave.” 


“And where will you be while I am wondering why I am 
so foolish?” 


“Me, perhaps I shall still be here, Diane,” replied Jules, 
his eyes suddenly becoming blank and inscrutable. 

Something told Diana not to pursue this cryptic remark. 
To do so, she felt, would be to break the spell of enchant- 
ment, to invite the presence of the little devils of discontent. 

Much of Diana’s attitude of mind during these deliriously 
happy days and nights was conditioned by an almost super- 
stitious fear that the gods would exact payment for so much 
delight. She sensed, too, that some such fear lay dormant 
in Jules. Sometimes, and very briefly, there seemed to be 
an expression of fear and perplexity in his eyes. 

For the whole of one afternoon Jules sat, a writing-pad 
on his knee, writing what appeared to be a tremendously 
long letter. He went on writing until the shadows of the 
mountain tops were reaching out across the lake like the 
giant hand of destiny. That evening he talked a great deal 
about his father, for whom he had a great affection and 
admiration. Jules spoke wistfully. 

“From the way you speak, Jules,” said Diana, “you seem 
to fear that you will not see your father again. Is he ill?” 

“No, my father enjoys good health.” 

“How old is he, Jules?” 
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that I have made 

you sad anB that is something I never wish to do.” 

Diana had never known Jules in this mood. Usually, he 
sparkled as though care played no part in his life, but now 
he was troubled, filled with foreboding. Was there, she 
wondered, something which his abnormally acute percep- 
tions b*d caught, something which had escaped hers^ 

One early morning, before the sun had lifted the curtain, 
,of mist from the face of Toba, and while Diana was still 
taibbing the sleep out of her eyes, she felt Jules’s fingers 
playing with the catch on the string of sick pearls which 
£he wore night and day. Unresisting, she let him take them 
from her and shut them m a case 


From between layers of cotton in a cardboard box she 
Watched Jules while he took out two pearl necklaces which, 
at a casual glance and to Diana’s untutored eye, were 
similar. 


“I have never given you a gift, Diane, not even the 
smallest. This,” he said, holding out one of the necklaces, 
“was made for you. You must have it. 1 do not know its 
story. I bought it as it is in Saigon. If I had not met you, 
Diane, it might have gone to the mistress of a fat war 
profiteer. Of its kind 1 lu\c never seen better.” 

On closer examination it revealed itself as two strands 


of rose-pink pearls, beautifully matched. 1 he lower of the 
two strings, slightly larger, comprised forty-one pearls 
The colour of the pearls distinguished it from the string of 
cultured pearls which John Hudd had pressed upon Diana 
as a gift, but in general design there was a strong similarity. 
When Diana had finished admiring her gift, Jules fastened 
them round her neck and stood back a little to feast his eye 
upon them and upon her. By now Diana’s whole body was 
burned to a rich, warm brown which set off the pearls 
splendidly. 
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A long silence followed the disappearance of thejpearls. It , 
was broken by Jules, who said: “The best is for you, Diane,. 
I do not like to see you wear such rubbish.” 

“They were given to me, Jules. The young man who gave 
them could not afford anything better. I think they were 
given with a good heart, so I accepted them to please him. 
That is all. They mean more to you than they did to me, 
Jules, or you would not have troubled to drop them ia the 
lake. . . . Forget them, Jules, for you have no need tc^be 
jealous.” 

“There is always need to be jealous, cberie. People spealc o^ 
jealousy as though it weie a crime. If I were not jealous* 
ot you, it would mean that I did not love you. But let us* 
not talk of foolish things. ...” 

Diana rose from the bed and stood, mother naked, 
poised in the bows of the boat, remembering just as she 
was about to take the plunge, that she was wearing the 
pearls which had been given to her. As she fumbled with 
the catch, Jules said: “No, Diane, to please me, wear them.” 

Jules was first out of the water. As Diane climbed the 
steps with the water pouring off J.°r ?nd running in rivulets 
over the pearls, the slanting rays of the morning sun caught 
her lithe body with spearheads of golden light. Jules, stand- 
ing back in rapt admiration, wore the kind of look which a 
man might weai after witnessing a miracle. It was some time 
before he spoke and when he did so there were tears m his 
eyes. “It is too much beauty, Diane, and I did not know 
there could be too much. Me, I have now seen everything.” 
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it drifting aim- 

v . , wliich had sprung up 

during $$ night deposited the boat gently on a mudbank 
barely a hunched yards from its starting point. The aimless 
idyll might have continued for another week. Diana and 
Jules would have been content to remain longer at the whim 
of wind and current, but this involuntary return seemed to 
be the will of the elements. Without any discussion, there- 
fore, they waded ashore and in the same casual fashion in 
/ which they had left, resumed occupation of their room in 
i*th$f hotel. Half an hour later, feeling strange in relatively 
^Vllised garb, they were eating breakfast on the balcony 
^Overlooking the lake. 

Breakfast was a silent meal. The abrupt end to the vaga- 
bond freedom of the last two weeks, coupled with the 
knowledge that they had returned to the problems and 
compulsions of a world filled with intent people, required 
assimilation. 

Small sums of money were owing to the primitive hotel 
and for hire of the boat. Mail and, perhaps, telegrams were 
piling up in the little town of Siantar, an hour or two distant 
by road. Mundane things suddenly became pressing. 

They reached Siantar at noon. It was a pretty town serving 
a huge area of rubber land, its most surprising feature 
being a small, but excellent, hotel, which boasted fine linen, 
good silver and the kind of food, good without being 
first class, which the Swiss have established as inter- 
national standard. The proprietor in fact turned out to be 
a Swiss. 

After lunch, from the local correspondent of a British 
bank, Jules obtained money on a letter of credit. In the 
same office he and Diana studied the sailing list of Dutch 
and British ships, deciding upon one of the former which 
was due to leave Medan five days hence. To travel in a 
British &tip meant returning to Singapore and this Diana 
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past two wecKs. one tried 
herself with the thought that, once arrived back in Europe, 
there would be the joyous task of creating a home For Jules, 
but somehow the mind picture formed lacked definition. It 
was all nebulous and unconvincing, unsatisfying. “What 
a pity it is, Jules,” she murmured, “that we can’t stay on 
Toba — for ever.” 

“That is foolishness, Diane,” replied Jules reprovingly. 
“Happiness such as we have had must always be brief. I * 
do not think we could endure it for a long time. It wouldA 
be like the folly of a singer who tries to hold a high note toot* 
long. We have already crowded a hundred years of happiness# 
into two weeks . . . and now, Diane, we must become 
little reasonable.” , * 


There was comfort in the more mature philosophy of 
Jules. Diana felt it at once. Jules had a strange effect upon 
her, for everything he said had such a reasonableness that 
it stilled her vague fears. Probably, she mused, he was right , 
in this, too. There were other kinds of happiness. 1 

“My grandfather and my grandmother were happy to the 
end, Jules,” she told him. “When they were over eighty I 
used to see them sitting together in the garden, wondering 
what they were talking about and why they smiled so 
happily. I think I know now, Jules. Maybe, when they were 
very young, they had two mad, wonderful weeks, when 
nothing mattered except that they were in love and young 
and foolish. Perhaps the memory of it was like a lire which, 
even as they looked back, had the power to warm them 
over the years between. ... It has all been so wonderful, 
Jules. I don’t ever want us to talk about it lo anyone. 
One can’t put the really happy foolish things into words 
without making them seem . . . ridiculous . . . and I don’t 
think Jove is ever ridiculous, except to the people outside 
and looking in.” 
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At the looking 

more tatflraK JH '.*'■* I 1 1 M J the east, the 

sun, were 
at hand the 

^ *m the lake itself 

a translucent smoke blue, like that of some 
loonstone. 

; the car, Jules led Diana to a grassy knoll corn- 
better view of the changing panorama spread 
From where they stood nothing man-made 
t , nor any sign that Man had ever come that way. 
T _„j bf mist were already beginning to screen the distant 
au^^amosir from view. High in the upper atmosphere 
*-Vof volcanic dust were catching the sun’s last rays and 
; them back defiantly in a phantasmagoria of flaming 

[lour. 

It*s frightening, Jules,” whispered Diana in awe. “It’s 
jftfs as though all the gods were angry with us for being 
chappy.” 

“They are jealous, Diane,” said Jules, clasping her 
tightly to him. “I think they are always jealous when men 
are happy . . . perhaps they believe that only gods have the 
tight to be happy.” 

They waited until the last of the colour had drained from 
the sky and the face of Toba was obscured by a grey cur- 
tain, which in a little while became inky black, with the 
blackness which is the negation of all colour. Then, slowly, 
they returned to the car. 

Since the remainder of the way back to the lakeside hotel 
was all downhill, Jules did not trouble to start the engine of 
the car. When, about a mile from the starting point, the 
car had begun to gather a great momentum, Jules applied 
the brakes to check the headlong rush. To his dismay he 
found, even using all his strength, that their effect was 
barely perceptible. Switching on the ignition, he tried to 
start the engine. Once the engine began to turn, he counted 
on being able to accelerate and throw the car into gear. The 
engine wfculd not start. By now the car was swaying down 
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“Unscrew 

will do the same. Then, when we reach the water, ^e shall 
be thrown clear.” 


With the butterfly nuts unscrewed, the hood was c&ught 
in a tremendous blast of air. It flew back and with a splinter- 
ing crash was ripped clean off the car. 

“You see, Diane?” said Jules with a tight-lipped s ^tffile; 
“It is as I told you. The gods are jealous of us, but we 
try to cheat them.” 

“I am not afraid, Jules,” said Diana. He did not hear 
for the words were plucked from her mouth and hurleit* 
behind them. Strangely, she realised that she was not afraid^ 
The only sensation was one of icy calm. 

The car skidded perilously round the last bend, swung 
across the road, and answering to the wrenched steering 
wheel, gathered more speed on the final stretch to the 
lake, whose black surface reflected the beam of the head- * 


lights. 

Diana now squatted on her heels on the seat, keeping her 
head just below the top of the windscreen to avoid the blast 
of air which surged across it. The car struck the water 
obliquely at the precise moment Diana chose to jump. She 
seemed to hurtle through the air, her body striking the water 
some twenty feet from the shore, the impact driving the air 
from her lungs. When she came to the surface, gasping for 
breath, there was complete silence. She retained con- 
sciousness long enough to see two men with lanterns emerge 
from the hotel and to claw the sand of the foreshore with 


her hands. 


When full consciousness returned to Diana, she was lying 
on the bed in a darkened room. Through cracks in the 
matchboard wall she could see lights and hear the taurmur 
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to water with 

suffidgiit velocity, or impact, water was as resilient as con- 
crete. That was precisely how she felt* as though she had 
had a bad fall. 

Then, feeling a sense of guilt that she had not thought 
of him before, Diana suddenly remembered Jules. Despite 
excruciating pain uhen she moved, she managed to get her 
feet to the ground and stand erect. Taking short, painful 
Steps, she fumbled towards the door and emerged on to the 
r^anding. Through the open door next to her own she saw a 
rtajl European and two servants of the hotel grouped round 
»the bed, whose occupant was not visible. As she entered the 
room Jules, who was lying on his back, fluttered back to 
consciousness. His face seemed quite normal. Hearing the 
creak of the boards behind him, the tall European turned, 
standing aside so as to allow Diana to approach the bed. 
“I am a doctor,” he said gently “You should lie down and 
rest.” 

“How is he, doctor^” asked Diana, ignoring the in- 
junction. 

“He is badly hurt ” 

“How badly, doctor ^ I must know — the truth ” 

“I have not yet examined him properly. Go back to bed 
and, in a little time, I will come to you and tell you.” 

Jules’s eyes closed again and, with the doctor at her elbow, 
Diana returned to her room, where one of the servants 
had lit the lamp. “Courage, madam 1 ” said the doctor in 
gentle tones. “I will come back soon.” 

Diana seldom resorted to tears. In the major crises of life 
tears were, she believed, contemptible. Now, faced with the 
unknown, she wished tears would come. 

In the next room there was silence now, broken occasion- 
ally by a deep groan. From time to time someone, presum- 
ably the Moctor, moved across the room, briefly obscuring 
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big, generous and sensidve mouth, ; drawing 
sat down. He seemed tired. 

Diana watched him closely. He seemed to be searching 
for words. 

“He has many broken bones,” the doctor began. “If it is 
no more than that, I can save him. Little bones can be 
mended, is it not so ? But I think it is better you should know 
all the truth. He is bleeding internally. That may be a small 
thing, but it may be very bad. If he could be moved to a 
hospital . . . but he cannot be moved again. We will hope 
for the best, but you must be prepared for — the worst. 11 1 
go now; ten miles from here there is a telephone. I will have 
nurses and another doctor come here . . . they will be here 
by the morning.” 

“There is hope?” asked Diana, fighting to retain her 
calm. 

“There is always hope.” The doctor put out a comforting 
hand on Diana’s shoulder and was gone, but he left behind 
him some of that healing presence, without which mere 
medical skill can be a poor thing. He left Diana with the 
conviction that nothing which should be done would be 
left undone. A moment later; he n urned to slip two tablets 
into her mouth. “Swallow these,” he said, handing her a 
glass of water. A moment after she had swallowed them 
Diana wished she had not done so. The doctor must have 
read the unspoken fear in her eyes, for he said: “They 
will make you sleep. But have no fear. He too, will sleep 
until morning . . . and there will be no change in the 
morning.” 

When she was alone, Diana tried to stifle the fear which 
lay round her heart. A terrifying vista had been open to her: 
a future in which, if the doctor’s worst fears were realised, 
there would be no Jules. The thought was like being 
suspended in the void of outer space, too horAble for 
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XIV 

It Is is said by those who should know that a condemned 
fc£on, waiting in his cell for news of his appeal, suffers 
'dwtjng this period the worst of his punishment. It is not 
Unfiji all hope has fled that he achieves calm in the face of 
^'certainty which, however ghastly, has the virtue of cer- 
tainty. 

For three days and three nights Diana suffered the tortures 
of uncertainty, enduring mental anguish almost to the 
limit of her endurance. Dr De Boer, his assistant and two 
nurses, laboured for hours the first day, probing pieces of 
splintered rib and, in ways they did not discuss outside 
the sickroom, trying to check the internal bleeding. On 
the second day, although he was barely conscious, they 
allowed Diana to visit Jules for a few minutes. On the third 
day. Dr De Boer came down to the lake shore where Diana, 
in a fever of impatience, was waiting for him. His face 
revealed nothing. 

Putting his huge, competent hand upon hers and sighing 
deeply, the doctor broke the news. “You must be brave,” 
he began. “There is nothing more we can do. Your husband 
is conscious now. You may speak with him — as long as 
you like. Nothing can do him any harm — now.” 

Jules smiled weakly as Diana entered the room. For 
fifteen full minutes, without speaking a word, they held 
hands, and as they did so it seemed as though an electric 
current flowed steadily between them, creating perfect 
understanding far beyond the realm of words. 

“We must talk of the future, Diane,” said Jules at length. 
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y And there is llllllll I 11“ brother, 

Diana nc 

“When it is 

feel able to do so, Writtftolif 

send a cablegram, for there is too long delay 1 
can reach him. Let him think for another six wedks^l&at BSjj 
has a son. It is better so . . . and when you return ttftJurope, 
you will go to see him^” 

“Of course, Jules.” 

“There is a letter for you, Diane. I wrote it more than a 
week ago, out there on Toba. . . .” 

“You knew this was going to happen, Jules?” 

“I had a strange feeling that I would never leave Tl^ba, 
Diane. I am glad now that I wrote the letter, because £0^5 
you see, it is not necessary to talk of many things. &gef| 
the letter, Diane, and do not be m a hurry to open it and' 
read it . . . there is no hurry. There is a letter there” — he 
pointed to a painted deal chest of drawers — “for my father 
also. I wish you to read that too, and when you send it to 
him you will know what to write.” 

As though the effort of talking had been too much, Jules 
closed his eyes briefly and when he opened them Diana was 
weeping softly. 

“No tears. Dune, no tears. You do not want me to go 
away Irom you to remember yc^ with tears in your eyes? 
There ha\e never been any tears between us, Diane, and 
tl ^re must be none now. hor us it has been to make love 
and to laugh. ... I want to remember you as you were 
climbing out of the lake like a goddess, with the water 
running off the pearls and the sun kissing your breasts. 
With something like that to remember, Diane, I am not 
alratd to die and you . . . you must not be afraid to live. 
It is of that I must speak to you. . . .” 

“I do not think I shall want to live, Jules.” 

“But that is not logical, Diane. That is foolishness. Just 
because you have enjoyed these wonderful days and nights 
with Jules, you must not be sad Nobody can take th£m away 
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a be sad. Gut for 

alwaySTj^OiO 1 That would be foolish. Also, I would be angry, 
for dojrc you see, Jules taught you a little how to live . . . 
and how will Jules like to see the lessons wasted, thrown 
away. I am a Frenchman, cbine> and we French are a most 
economical people, who do not like waste. . . . That is better, 
cbiric, it is always better to laugh.” 

“I will try not to waste the lessons, Jules. I will try hard ” 
“I want you to understand something, Diane It is most 
important that you should understand. Out there on Toba, 
ftMben I did the naughtiness of dropping those not-so-good 
Japanese pearls into the water, it was because I was jealous. 
It hurt me that you should wear rubbish given to you by 
another man ... it hurt me to see the regret in your eyes 
as they went dov, n into the deep water. 

“I was jealous then, Diane, but now I am no more jealous. 
If the poor young man who gave you those pearls came here 
to my bed now, do you know what I would say to him^” 
Diana, her throat choked by a great lump, shook her head. 
“ Tf you can make Diane happy/ I would say to him, 
‘then you are a most fortunate young man and may le bon 
Dieu bless both of you/ That is what I would say, Diane, 
because I see everything clearly now. I am suddenly become 
wise and there is no room in my heart for such foolishness 
as jealousy. 

“Life will look different, Diane, that is all. It is 1 who will 
soon die, not you. Out there on 'loba for a little time we 
had too much happiness . . . there is only so much happiness 
for any of us . . . perhaps we burned the fire too brightly 
and now we complain that there is nothing left but ashes. 
That is not logical, Diane It is better to remember, as I 
remember, what a wonderful fire it was, how warm and 
happy we were when it was burning. I think, Diane, that 
the fee* will go on warming you until you are a little old 
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every word you say and I will try . . . try, as 1 liave^nd^ 
tried before, to be happy. I understand now how ybuihln^ 
and because I love you so very much, Jules, I believe you. 
will never be far away from me.” 

Through clenched teeth Jules uttered a groan which 
would not be suppressed. The nurse who was waiting out- 
side the door heard it and brought the doctor, who motionedL 
Diana to leave the room. 

As Diana reached the lake shore a heavy shower of rain* 
fell through the rays of the setting sun and a vast rainbow 
straddled Toba, one foot planted beyond the mountail^ 
and the other seeming to dip into the water. The rait^ 
helped to cool the fever of anguish, mingling with the tears 
which would not be denied. 


“There is only a little time now,” came the kind voice of " 
Dr De Boer. “I have given him something to stop the pai nl 
and when he goes to sleep in a few minutes he will nofjy 
wake again.” 

As Diana climbed the flight of wooden stairs leading to 
the balcony of the sickroom, the ram was streaming down 
her face and body, and at the m» nent she entered the room 
the dying splendour of the sun shone through a side window 
full on to her. She caught a glimpse of herself in the mirror 
and it seemed as though the mingled raindrops and tears 
had been turned into pearls. 

The dying man looked up with wonderment and adora- 
tion in his eyes. “You are so beautiful, Diane, that now I am 
ready to die, because there is nothing more to see.” 

Jules closed his eyes. With her arms around him and her 
lips against his ear, Diana whispered to him little things she be- 
lieved would give him comfort on the journey which lay 
ahead. Before the curtain of oblivionfell Jules’s last whispeaed 
words were: “ . . . the goddess who came out of tlie lake.” 
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I an open grave 
ion cemetery, situated on an eminence 
ji$g a broad view of Toba. Diana, standing at the 
^ grave, dry-eyed and proudly erect, saw won- 
jly that there were tears in the eyes of two women, 
fr’she felt a gust of anger. Of all those present she alone, 
had the right to shed tears for Jules Duvivier? Then, 
ashamed of her anger, Diana’s mood softened. The tears of 
{diese others were, perhaps, for all the sorrow and mourning 
ind^heartbreak of a suffering world, without any personal 
'Seance. 

De Boer, whose efforts to save Jules had ended in 
ilure, stood beside Diana. He could do nothing more for 
dead: his duty now was to the living. Of all those 
present, he alone knew something of this proud young 
Woman’s gnef and sense of irreparable loss. lie alone knew 
of her relationship with Jules and the secret was safe with 
him. 


There was little about human grief which the kindly 
Dutch doctor did not know. He had seen dry eyed gnet 
before and he knew that there came a breaking-point at 
which, if tears would not flow, the agony of grief became 
too much. As a doctor he knew that tears were to grief 
what sweet oils were to a burned skin, but the knowledge 
did not permit him to think of it in clinical terms. 

The Lutheran pastor’s guttural voice droned on, made 
inaudible when clods of earth struck a wooden box, than 
which to Diana’s ears there was no more terrible sound, 
carrying as it did such blank and utter finality. Not even the 
hope of resurrection, w hich lay implicit behind the pastor’s 
gutturals, had any meaning Diana longed for it all to be 
over, so that she could escape and be alone with her grief. 

It was soon done. Dr De Boer, offering no explanation, 
led her tp his car and after some thirty minutes over an un- 
familiar road, led her into a cool house with tiled floors. 
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tic, room where, piled in one corner, were all hek* 

Jules’s belongings, brought from the hotel. Tbes*$ld&* 
woman spoke a few words in her own language and, sotiMg' 
sadly, left the roopi. 

The window of the room looked out across Toba, shim- 
mering in the golden afternoon sun. Diana drew down the 
blind, for the sight evoked too many memories. When dark- 
ness fell it did not seem worth the effort to light an oil lamp , 1 
beside which stood a box of matches, with one 'ftiatdijj 
projecting from the box invitingly. 

Diana tried in the solitude of the room to draw comfort* 
from the knowledge that billions of men and women had 
gone through the same ordeal and billions more would 
do so in the future, but there was no comfort that way. 
Grief was too personal to be disposed of statistically. All 
<hc knew was that where her heart had been was now only 
an ache which seemed to have weight and substance. 

A little after sundown a servant brought a tray and lit the 
lamp. Seeing the baggage untouched, he offered to unpack. 
On the tray was an envelope.. It contained two tablets and 
a note which read: “Take these with water. They will 
gi\ e you sleep.” 

On the afternoon of the third day, Dr Dc Boer found 
Diana walking in the garden. Leading her to a quiet spot, 
he brought from his pocket a fat envelope. “Your husband 
gave me this to keep for you,” he said. “He loved you very 
much. Even in his great pain before he died, he wanted 
that you should not have any worry.” 

The envelope contained one thousand florins in notes. 

“He asked me to look after you and to tell you not to 
remain here near Toba. You must know,” he added hastily, 
“that my wife and I will be happy for you to stay uSitil you 
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rj^^^^^lf-righteoustiess.* "In a little time you will 
the happiness and forget the other. You are 
ind you must live your life. It was your husband's 
pah that you should do so." 

,^tzie ••kindness of strangers was easier to bear somehow 
tmn that of intimates would have been. Before the car 
drove her away from their door, Diana kissed Mevrouw De 
Boer, hoping that the gesture would carry more force than 
Words. On the evening before she left. Dr De Boer told 
|Diana of the grief which was never very far away from him 
pid his wife, who had lost their own son three years pre- 
viously in tragic circumstances. From that moment Diana 
found that her own sorrow was less egocentric and that 
'there was a place for others in her sympathy. It was not 
•that her sense of loss became less acute, but that she was 


able to see herself as a participant in the general sorrow of 
humanity, one of a vast band of mourners who had it m 
their power to comfort each other. 

These thoughts made it easier to return alone along the 
road which she and Jules had travelled together. 
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I 

J \ck Maynard, sitting moodily at the bar of the B&ft 
Mallet Club, turned the point of his shoulder skghtty^so 
that, without appearing impolite, he was spared the nece$t 
sity of speaking to Maggie Kennedy, who had just cott^e in^ 
Ordinarily, he would have been delighted to talk tocher, 
but now he dreaded her searching questions. Diana foacL 
been back nearly two weeks and had, on various preteg^flj 
shunned any social contacts 

Something had happened, but what it was Jack did not] 
know All he knew was that Diana had changed, at times 
so much so that he was shocked Unpacking might hav^ 
accounted for her not having made a public appearance on 
the first day after her return, or even the second, but now 
two weeks had passed and she had not once emerged from.! 
the small bungalow they shared, except to potter listlessly 
in the garden After a few days, thinking it the more tactful 
course, people had refrained from asking questions, but 
thc\ were, obviously, one large < estion mark Fort Mallet 
was too small for lnm to say, with any chance of being be- 
lie ved, that Diana was ill I or, if she were ill, why had she 
not sent for Dr McQoskcy * 

Ihcn Jack heard the summons ht dreaded “Won’t you 
come o\cr and join me. Jack,” called Maggie Kennedy. 
‘We do look unsociable ” 

Since they were the only two people in the great lounge. 
Jack put the best possible face on it and sat down at the 
table where Maggie was sipping tea. 

*Tm worried about Diana, Jack,” said die Resident's 
wife, launching without preamble into her subject. “Is there 
any dung I can do**” 
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Wh£t do you think?” 
^Jtil^iynard had a boundless faith in Maggie’s kindness 
widjs%aci^ Now that the subject had been broached, he 
^p^|dSeved, although he knew that Diana would not be 
^l^led^ M I just don’t know what to say, Maggie,” he replied. 
^•\Fve never seen Diana like this. She’s so — so strange in 
b her manner, doesn’t seem interested in anything and doesn’t 
fyrant to talk — even to me.” 

» **Ha$ she had any great shock, do you think?” 

K|*$he has said nothing. ...” 

H felThem” said Maggie, pursing her lips, “ I think I’ll have 
gKVgo and see her. The poor girl oughtn’t to be alone like 
|his. You’re worried, too. Jack, I can see that.” 

, €t l think,” said Jack hastdj, “it would be better not to go, 
r Maggie. It’s awfully kind of you, but . . . well, 1 really 
think Diana wants to be alone.” He had a fair idea that if 


Maggie were to intrude unasked, Diana would say things 
better left unsaid. When he had suggested that she might like 
to have a chat with Maggie, Diana had replied: “I don’t 
-want that nosey creature near me, thank you. She may be 
able to run the lives of people here, but she isn’t going to 
run mine. Don’t let her come here, or I won’t be responsible 
for what happens.” 

Escaping as quickly as he could from Maggie, Jack May- 
nard returned home to his sister, determined, if it were pos- 
sible, to find out what was wrong and, if it lay within his 
power, to put it right. There was nothing he would not 
have done for his sister. Nevertheless, the idea of helping her 
seemed to him almost impertinent, for in his eyes she was 
so much wiser and cleverer than he would ever be. That she 


needed help, was obvious; that the only person in Fort 
Mallet capable of rendering that help was Maggie, seemed 
to him jfcst as obvious. 
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“Have a nice] 

“I didn’t, 
to allow myself 
awkward, Di. I had ] 
coming over to see you.” 

“Jack,” said Diana in a more gentle voice than sbc^Mgj 
used since her return, “it occurs to me that I’m not b$ipg| 
quite fair to you. You’ve your job to consider and, afte^al^ 
this Maggie is the Resident’s wife. . . . Would you like it, ift? 
to go away. Jack? I don’t expect I’m very good company^ 
for you.” 

“Of course I don’t want you to go away, Di,” was tne } 
indignant reply. “But, since we’re talking about things, whyJ 
not tell me what’s wrong and let’s see if there is anything.tSjl 
be done. What is it, Di?” 

“What’s usually wrong when a girl is as unhappy as I am. 
Jack?” 

“Has some man treated you badly? If that ...” 

“Yes, Jack. Some man has treated me badly. He did the 
cruellest thing he could have done: he died. I loved him 
very dearly. Jack. That’s all. I feel all dead inside. I only tell 
you this so that you can see for yourself that there isn’t 
anything you, or anyone else, can do. I’ve got to find my 
own way back to life, and I’m trying — trying so desperately 
hard, because he would have want* ' me to. He did want me 
to. It’s only because of bis good opinion. Jack, that I haven’t 
killed myself. But I’m over the worst of it now, so don’t 
worry. I’m sorry. Jack,” she added impulsively. “It isn’t 
fair to inflict all my troubles on you. I must be impossible 
to live with . . . but soon, you’ll see a change.” 

With this Jack was content. It did Hot occur to him to 
wonder, more than fleetingly, who the man could have 
been. In her own time and if she wanted to, Diana would 
tell him more. Nevertheless, deep down in his heart he 
believed that in some way Maggie, if she were told every- 
thing, would be able to help. It had been a great sjiock to 
Jack Maynard that Diana and Maggie — the two people in 
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ay, Di,” Jack remarked a little later in the even- 
ave to go off on patrol next week. I shall be away 
L^tWO to three weeks. . . 

E*m glad. Jack, Then, by the time you return, I hope I 
[ghave pulled myself together ” 

wasn’t thinking about that, Di, but about you being 
e~here. Maggie is certain to ask you to stay at the 
Idency. . . . It’s going to be difficult to refuse, too, 
ause Kennedy himself feels very strongly that no woman 
^dld live unprotected here ” 

ffThen, if it’s going to put you in a difficult position, Jack, 
* go — for good Nothing — nothing at all would persuade 
Jgtc to stay at the Residency I couldn’t stand it. Jack ” 

( jJThen before I go, Di,” said Jack miserably and uncom- 
ptehendingly, “I shall have to arrange for a Malay constable 
to act as a sort of watchman after sunset Otherwise, I 
know, Kennedy will put his foot down and . well, as you 
can see, I’m not in a position to disobey a direct order ” 
This was the first real conversation Jack and Diana had 
had since the latter’s return They both felt better for it, 
even though Diana’s uncompromising attitude made things 
difficult. During dinner and afterwards they chatted of lighter 
things and to the undisecrning Jack, his sister seemed happier 
They were about to retire for the night when an orderly 
arrived with a telegram Seeing her brother’s worried look 
as he read it, Diana lingered “What is it she asked harshh , 
as though she were already aware that in some way it con 
cemed her. 

“It’s from the police in Singapore, Di. Adrian Hornbv 
has got himself into trouble there. He assaulted some fellow 
in a club and they say that more serious charges may 
follow which means that the chap may die, don’t you 
see.” 
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“Why do they cable you, 'Jack?” 

“Well, they know he lives here, evidently, and tb^^HBI 
further information about him.” 


Jack was already busy drafting a reply. 

“What are you going to tell them , Jack?” 

“The truth, Di: that Adrian had a bad fall hete^oji^S 
months ago and that in the opinion of the Medical 
here who treated him it might have affected his rnind^ tT§ 
have a word with old Mac before it goes, just to be on lb® 
safe side.” 


“You won’t mention the evening when he hit John, 
you?” 

“No, Di, not unless I am asked the specific question^ 
Then, of course, I should have to. Leave it to me to 
it as easy as I can for him.” 

Diana was left to her thoughts while her brother, after a^ 
brief visit to Angus McCloskey, went to his office to send| 
the cablegram. 

“1 think. Jack,” she said on his return to the bungalow,^ 
“that I’d better go away before I do you some terrible harm. 

1 seem to bring trouble to every or ” 

At intervals through the night Jack heard heartrending 
sobs coming from his sister’s room, so that he felt impelled 
to ponder this remark, which had been uttered in a dead 
and hopeless voice. It was all so unlike Diana, who had 
always carried herself proudly and erect through everything. 
Indeed, casting his mind back over the years to nursery days, 
he could hardly remember an occasion when she had taken 
refuge in tears. 
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5 to be turned, which 
t'workbag, puUe<Foht1the binoculars. Giving 
an unusually careful polishing, she directed her 
^ttfwards the garden of the Maynard bungalow where, 
Vshade of a huge umbrella, Diana was eating her soli- 
‘ ~ st. Diana was sitting bolt upright, seeming to 
; aWay into space, nibbling mechanically at what was 
>ably a piece of toast. Something caused Diana to rise 
‘abruptly from the table and enter the house. Maggie blushed 
Itttiously a few moments later, when, scanning the May- 
jg&rf garden with intense interest, she saw another pair of 
miloculars turned in her own direction. The two pairs of 
binoculars continued to survey one another until at last it 
Was Maggie who lowered hers. 

At tea that afternoon Maggie blushed again for, on look- 
ing in the direction of the Maynard garden, she saw, greatly 
to her embarrassment, that a bamboo screen had been 
erected, making further observation impossible. To Maggie 
Kennedy this was a declaration of war, no less. 

“You seem somewhat annoyed, Maggie,” observed Hugh 
Kennedy mildly. “What has happened?” 

“It's that impertinent Maynard girl!” 

“Now what has the poor girl done to incur your dis- 
pleasure?” 

“This morning she glared at me through glasses and now, 
if you please, she has put up a screen. It’s like a slap in the 
face. . . . Fm old enough to be her mother.” 

“Perhaps, my dear, she doesn’t like being watched. I 
don’t think I would if the position were reversed. What, if I 
am not indiscreet, did you expect to see?” 

“Heaven knows,” continued Maggie, conveniently ignor- 
ing her husband’s question, “that I only want to help the 
girl. Her brother has been away a week now and she hasn’t 
been outside the bungalow, nor talked to anyone except the 
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sense of tesj 
“You kiKrt 
smile, “the divid 

pleased to call a sens^f t^ponsibility 
to find. There are some people who — unlike 
naturally gregarious. I think Diana Maynard is one oft 
Also, some people don’t like discussing their trouble^ ' 
anyone. I think you should respect these little peculiari-r/ 
ties . .” 


“But to put up a screen, Hugh I It’s — it’s insulting?’ 

“To intrude upon the girl’s privacy with field gfajssat 
could be construed in ways which would reflect no credits 
upon you, my dear.” 

This was so obviously true that Maggie offered no^con^ 
ment. Leaving the honours with her husband, she beat j|j 
retreat. She was aware of a fault in her husband’s argul 
ment, but could not quite put her finger on it. The parang 
mount question was one of intent. Her own intentions were J 
she believed, quite pure. She was actuated by a desire to! 
help a young woman for whom, as doyenne of Fort Mallet^ 
she felt a certain responsibility. That the girl herself 
no help was, as Maggie saw it, unimportant, although Hugffl 
had, perversely, tried to turn the tables. 

Over the years Maggie had grown so accustomed to being 
the recipient ol confidences tl; **, when they were withheld, 
she felt righteously angry, and with Maggie, to feel right- 
eously angry was the prelude to action. What was so com- 
pletely infuriating was that, locked in the drawer of her desk, 
was a letter from an old friend in Singapore giving m some 
detail an account of Diana’s unfortunate night at sea with 
Cohn Peregrine. Her correspondent, a charitable woman, 
had expressed the opinion that Diana was completely guilt- 
less m the matter and that Peregrine, a notorious roui> had 
engmeered the whole thing out of spite. With this view 
Maggie herself concurred She did not believe from her 
personal knowledge of Diana that she was the* sort of 
young woman to indulge in a sordid liaison with a casual 
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ieve that this 
[for Diana’s re- 

fy was, although a 
(character and motive 

> . . - — r , hd P% rebuffed by 

was fair enough not to allow her judgment to be 
V It must also be said in defence of Maggie that not 
i*to her husband had she revealed the contents of the 
would she in any circumstances do so. In her 
i aeal to solve human problems and perplexities, she 

^ ( [en into the error of doubting whether any solutions, 

ex&pt those achieved by Maggie Kennedy, were valid. 

seen through binoculars, was certainly not ill. Her 
Movements were not those of a sick person. It followed, 
therefore, that Diana’s trouble, whatever it was, arose from 
Some great personal experience. In the case of a lovely girl 
like Diana, Maggie argued with some logic, the only prob- 
able personal experience sufficiendy great to cause her to 
‘isolate herself in this strange fashion would be a man. What 
man? There was a certain discrepancy in dates which had 
to be accounted for. Diana’s disappearance from view in 
Singapore, according to Maggie’s correspondent, had 
occurred approximately five weeks before the date on which 
she had embarked at Singapore for Port Mallet. Where and 
with whom had those five weeks been spent? What had 
happened in those five weeks to turn a young, beautiful 
and, certainly where men were concerned, popular young 
woman, into the misanthropic solitary she now appeared to 
be? Maggie applied herself diligently to the task of securing 
answers to these questions for, in the face of the unaccus- 
tomed rebuffs and frustrations, curiosity was devouring her 
like a fever. 

If, on the morning following these events, Maggie had 
observed Dr Angus McCloskcy’s gangling figure leave the 
hospital and enter the gate of the Maynard bungalow, it is 
doubtful whether she could have resisted the temptation to 
waylay nim on his departure. 
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McCloskev 
a loud “Oyl|£ 
to her moth 
neither pleastH® 
face. “Jack’s away/ 
know?” 

“Sure, I knew. That’s why Pm here. It isn’t 
anyone, to say nothing of a beautiful young womaflfp| 
spend her time alone, writing letters” — his glance fell upCMPU 
a pack of cards — “and playing patience. I’m here as a ftiend, 
Diana, not as a doctor. If you want to see me pre 
you’ll have to send for me.” ^ 

“I certainly don’t need to see you professionally^ Jtfac 
and I’m not sure I wanted to see you as a friend either. 
since you’re here, I think I’m glad. Sit down, won’tVc 
You weren’t sent here by Mrs Kennedy, were you?” Dja| 
added suspiciously. 

“No, Maggie knows me too well to think she could; 
me as a stalking-horse. But I wouldn’t put it past her^j 
you. Anyway, welcome back. I’m glad to see you, 

Jimmie misses you too.” 

“Now,” said Diana laughing, although she did 
realise it, for the first time for weeks, “now I really 
touched! How many languages docs Jimmie talk 
days 

“He’s getting along very , iccly, thank you, but he isn’t 
yet good at expressing abstract thoughts. He’s still a little 
primitive, our Jimmie. But let’s forget Jimmie for the 
moment and talk about you. What’s wrong, Diana? What, 
if anything, can I do to help ? If you say it’s nothing, I shan’t 
believe you. If you tell me to mind my own business and go 
to hell. I’ll do that too.” 

“At least, thank you, Mac, for not being tactful. I don’t 
think I could have endured tact. I know you are being 
kind, but I don’t honestly believe that there’s anything you, 
or anyone else, can do. I’ve been through a bad time, 
Mac, so bad that I wanted to die. I’m getting over it a bit 
and now, to be truthful, I just don’t care whether I live or 
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die. 


tt j flfcHn d, Mac. I wish 
^^p|jh^it possible to 
paying for 

tastes so bad it 


Diana. Don't try to talk about it. Life 
Ixuts the traps so damned cunningly, doesn’t it? I was once 
walkiiig about in heaven and I put my foot on a trapdoor. 
Next thing I knew, I was in hell and wondering how I got 
tneie^You’ve probably discovered by now that there isn’t 
ikpWiy of climbing back up to heaven and it’s waste of 
''time ^trying. The only sensible thing to do is to buy an 
^sbestos suit and make the best of hell. The funny thing 
Jl^ihat hell can be quite tolerably pleasant. The thing to do 
jifTO forget that you’ve been in heaven. Well, I won’t say 
gprget it, but don’t dwell on it too much.” 

**You sound as though you know the whole story, Mac. 
EDo you?” 

|F r “Your story, do you mean? Of course, I do. Do you take 
for a halfwit, or something? You went to heaven with 
lf*man and then, either he was unfaithful to you, or you 
Shamed that he was married, or he died. There isn’t any other 
jptory. They’re all variations of the same old story and the 
only people who think there’s anything original about them 
are the people to whom they happen. They, for some funny 
reason, always think they are unique. I hope, for your sake, 
Diana, that he’s dead. That way, don’t you see, you can 
keep your illusions for ever. Hang on to ’em, my girl, hang 
on to ’eml Illusions are the only things worth keeping. You 
read in the newspapers of poor devils who go broke, or who 
have some appalling misfortune happen to them and they 
commit suicide. Do you know why? They’ve lost all their 
illusions and there’s no more reason for living. I’m a doctor, 
Diana. I’ve seen hundreds of people die. You’d be surprised 
how many of them could have lived a few more years — if 
they’d wanted to. But they didn’t: they had no more 
illusions.’* 
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dear and I love* 
terrible time 
thinks she’s won3 
to keep to myself.” 

“I know,” said McCloskey soothingly. “I fed that 
sometimes myself. The best of Maggie is very good, you.' 
know, while the worst of her isn’t worse than irritating. 
But in your case, I don’t prescribe Maggie.” 

“What do you prescribe, Mac?” 

Get out and about. See people. Take a drink. Play tennis. 



_ _ uibiv ov MgiVt 

hospital who thinks I’m a good surgeon. He’s waiting fOjfjj 
me to take out his appendix. Don’t ever have any maladjl 
here that requires good surgery, Diana. You won’t get it| 
and it would be a pity to do anything to spoil a magnificent; 
chassis like yours.” 

Diana spent the half-hour after McCloskey’s departut^j 
hating the unknown woman who had thrown the amiably 
doctor’s life off its axis, driving one of London’s rising 
diagnosticians into inglorious exile in this tropical back-1 
water. 

As though Diana were aware of the excellent effect of 
sparing sympathy for someone dse, she decided on the spur 
of the moment to pay a visit to the only person in Fort 
Mallet whom she believed to be more miserable than herself. 
She found Jimmie, a puzzled expression on his face, playing 
with an abacus. He was so intent upon his task that he 
seemed not to notice Diana’s arrival. 

The ape appeared to be obsessed with the number three, 
for he grouped the beads on the top line in threes and gave 
every sign of annoyance when, from whichever end he 
began, there was always an odd bead left over after the other 
nine had been separated into three groups of three. At length 
and after many tries, he hurled the abacus to the f^r comer 
of his cage and condescended to notice his visitor. 
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had recited 

htftisery thymes and other jingles. Jimmie, with undoubted 
pfcasur6> had listened wide-eyed, waving a hand in tune with 
Now, not knowing quite why, Diana recited: 


sJF/onr gently , Sweet Afton , among thy green braes , 
Flow gently, Vll sing thee a song in thy praise . 
My Mary's asleep by the murmuring stream , 
Flow gently , Sweet Afton , disturb not her dream . 


, "Jimmie was enchanted. It required very little stretch of 
|he imagination to believe that he, from the depths of his 
•murky melancholy, sensed the sweet melancholy which lay 
hdjpnd the lines. Gripping the bars of his cage with up- 
ittetched hands and resting his chin upon one arm, Jimmie 
geemed to implore Diana to continue. By way of an encore 
jpiana gave him a slightly risque limerick which was havmg 
p vogue. As though aware of its indelicacy, Jimmie shook 
Itis head violently in protest, so by way of reparation Diana 
„ began Gray’s Elegy . This was more in keeping with 
Jimmie’s taste, but he did not show the same entranced 
pleasure as at Sweet Afton . 

“That’s enough for one day, Jimmie,” said Diana at 
length. “Maybe I’ll come again tomorrow.” 

Before Diana had gone twenty yards, Jimmie began to 
howl and to rattle the bars of his cage. She retraced her 
footsteps and began to talk reprovingly. McCloskey 
arrived just as Diana was beginning to recite Sweet Afton 
again. Jimmie immediately became quiet, listening with the 
breathless interest of a child being told an exciting bedtime 
story. The ape looked angrily at McCloskey and, when the 
poem w as finished, turned his back sulkily. The party was 
over for Jimmie. 
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“Well,” 
should 
I suspect 1 
with a 
serious vein, 
his freedom? 

“I don’t think our Jimmie is much i 
dom,” replied McCloskey thoughtfully. ± JLVo O AVQh ( UMP moiv< 
for the jungle now. He’s caught a glimpse of the tQpojf the 
ladder ” 

“He’s uncannily human, Mac. He — he frightet$^ 3 ^ v r a 
little, because I feel sure he feels his inarticulacy.” 

“At all events,” said McCloskey, “he’s human enough to 
be disloyal. I mean nothing to him these days: he’s tran&~3 
ferred his loyalty to you.” 

Diana left after that, not wishing to pursue the subject 
further. For more than an hour after she had returned hoDO^Ij 
Jimmie’s howls of rage and frustration could be heard am 
round The Green. 



Ill 

\ few weeks previously noting had had any meaning for 
Diana except the fact that Jules’s voice was stilled for ever. 
Now the need for going on living was making itself 
apparent. Brutal as the phrase was, she found that Jules was 
beginning to fall into perspective. It no longer seemed dis- 
loyal to Jules to be hungry or thirsty ; to enjoy the splendour 
of the dawn hour ; to chuckle at some barbed witticism she 
read. When it came to making plans for the future, however, 
Diana came up against a blank wall in her imagination. It 
was still impossible to look more than a few hours ahead. 

The void was a stark reality. Nobody, Diana believed, 
would ever take the place of Jules in her life. These was, in 
process of creation within her, a special compartment where, 
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fat from 1 
Jules still i 




8 tom comparison, 
Sfw old, but Jules 
be timbre of his 
grow grey. There 
d grow cold with 


* it was^now possible to concenttate the mind upon other 
pe6ple, facts and incidents. The mortal hurt was still there, 
but sour tissue was forming over it, blunting the sharp 
anguish down to a dull ache. The task of accustoming herself 
46 life without Jules was complicated further by Diana’s 
knowledge that she herself was not the same person. Ill- 
understood, but profound, changes had taken place. Per- 
haps the only compensation for these changes was that just 
the' ability to feel ecstasy had atrophied, so had to some 
degree the capacity for pain. 

, ' Robust health and a beauty which was of its essence vital 
had always conspired to cut Diana off from the sympathy 
t^f her fellows. To have felt sorry for her would, somehow, 
have seemed an impertinence. So, because so many people, 
falling to find objects of pity, find that the only alternative 
)s envy, Diana had grown accustomed to reading envy in 
pther eyes. As she was to discover when she again took her 
place in the world, envy would die out of many eyes, to be 
replaced by something kindlier. 

This is not to say that because of the ordeal through 
which she had passed, Diana had lost her beauty. This was 
not so. The beauty was still there, but some of its brazen. 


bounding vitality was gone. Suffering had etched upon her 
face the subtle, delicate lines of its signature. Passion, the half- 
brother of suffering, had paused to give to the firm contours 
of youth its richer, more voluptuous lines. 

To look at Diana now was like looking at a familiar scene. 


recognisable, but faintly distorted by a heat haze. All the 
old features were there, but with something else, something 
elusive, defying the narrow prison of precise definition. The 
greatest change of all was in the eyes which, so the poets 
say, are the mirrors of the soul. Diana’s eyes moved more 
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slowly, no 
looked kro 
and without 
world she knew" 
made new frontiers 

The changes wrought InDiana" had given her a bety^pxd 
wistful beauty, with all its ertswhile power to charm^^ 
senses of those who saw it and an added power which, para- 
doxically, comes to those no longer thrilled by po^er. To 
the bees the bud is a sterile, frustrated thing, unworthy of 
notice, while nectar is the monopoly of the flower in £mi 
bloom. 

Two days after Angus McCloskey visited her, Diana’s 
resolution hardened. He had been right when he said 
the longer she delayed mixing with other people, the 1 
it would be to do so. Hovering upon her lips as she 
her tennis racquet from its press was a whispered app 
sent forth into the blue like a random arrow. It was, 
appeal to Jules, wherever he might be, to understand 
in taking refuge in death, he had left her to face life alone^] 
High in the sky was a tiny wisp of white, fleecy dotj 
which, for Diana, was the symbol of Jules. As she looks 
it seemed to disintegrate, and as it did so gave her couraj 
to believe that Jules would understand and approve. 

Diana went over early to the Fort Mallet Club. It waS 
easier that way than to arrive when a crowd was already 
there. Waiting in the tennis pavilion for a game was a 
nondescript young man whose name she did not remember, 
and within three minutes of her arrival Diana had sent down 
a stinging service which made the young man realise that 
he had a fight on his hands. By the time her opponent had 
won the set 7 — 5, the courts were crowded, and Diana had 
slipped almost unnoticed into the life which revolved around 
the Club. Although it was a little surprising to find that the 
supposed invalid of yesterday was able to play a vigorous 
game of tennis today, everyone was so tactful that it made 
Diana want to laugh. She made an interesting discovery, 
too: that she was quite indifferent to what they thought. 
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Even the 


& which she had 
S l&t. Maggie was 
with the Resident, 
pood afternoon,” 
serine. “It was so 


kffiap^^^roliavitfe me to sta^ ■vS'itli you when Jack went 
oA* she continued, “but Daddy always used to quote a 
'Dutch proverb which says that after five days fish and 
guests" rank, and I decided not to take advantage of your 


should have been delighted if you had come, m> 
dear/fsiid Maggie. “Truth to tell, we’ve been more than 
a little worried about you being in that bungalow all alone 
Naturally, we assumed you were ill.” 

_ “No, I wasn’t ill, Mrs Kennedy, just in a bad mood, and 
when Fm in a bad mood, Fm better alone. Fm afraid poor 
Jpck found me quite impossible to live with and must ha\e 
Been delighted at the excuse to go off on patrol. By the way,” 
Ihe added, turning to the Resident, “when is he returning ^ 
iHkve you any news?” 

“A runner came in this afternoon with a message to the 
dfect that he’ll be here tomorrow, or at latest, the day 
finer. If that young man isn’t careful,” the Resident con- 
ptttked with heavy jocularity, “he’ll be getting promotion 
soon. He’s done a very fine job out there, but I’ll let him 
tell you the details himself.” 

When, after a few minutes of verbal sparring, which Hugh 
Kennedy did not notice, Diana left them, Maggie had the 
uncomfortable feeling that she had met her match. The 
meeting had not gone at all according to plan. Instead of 
being sheepish and on the defensive, Diana had been 
perfectly self-possessed and quite positive in the assertion 
of her right to solitude without feeling called upon to 
explain it. 

“Nice girl that 1” remarked Kennedy. “Brains, breeding, 
poise 1” 

“What; you really mean,” snapped Maggie, “is that she 
has a fine figure and shows as much of it as she dare. Your 
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anatomical studk 
brains and bt&qi 
Hugh Ken&Sd 
wife's voice. He I 


kthe features which revea 


deplored Maggie’s i&isfet^ 
one sure way to her good graces was a kind of 
surrender. To those who unburdened their souls to h&£ 
Maggie was a kind friend, wise and loyal adviser, but it 


seemed that her charity was not so wide as to embtaefe thosq, 
who walked alone and those who, finding themsdfvfcS un-l, 
happy and in trouble, were reluctant to bare their Sohis to 15 
the vulgar ga 2 e. The realisation of these things about his 
wife made Hugh Kennedy uncomfortable. He had an idea, 
that in assuming the role of universal mother, Maggie wa& 
usurping some of the functions of God. Diana was oiltS| 
of Maggie's failures. Maggie would be unable to forgiv8§ 
this. 


Hugh Kennedy, in common with many Englishmen, gavegp 
the appearance of being much less observant than he teaU|S 
was. It was in many ways a useful trait, for it enabled h itriS 
to observe what he wanted to observe and to appear not 
have noticed anything when it suited his convenience. Thffil 
little peculiarity had served him well during his official 
because an official who is known to have observed certain* 


irregularities is bound to do something. Kennedy observed 
now that, hovermg in the background, longing to speak to 
Diana, was that pleasant young man John lludd, so he 
invented on the spur of the moment some reason for talking 
to him and bringing him into the circle. When, a few minutes 
later, he had brought John and Diana into such close contact 
that they could no longer ignore one another, he discovered 
urgent business elsewhere. He did this rather with the air of 
a naughty boy, for he knew that Maggie would observe it 
and would resent any other hand than hers moving the 
pawns. Not for the first time, he wished fervently that they 
had had children of their own, for he was convinced that 
Maggie would have been a wonderful mother to them. 
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and her husband 
cy, "youwant to see that girl 


: to the 

break poor John’s heart. 

“John is a fine young man, Maggie, and if she secs 
enough of him, I think there’s good chance that Diana will 
iearo.lt for herself. The risk of breaking his heart is one he’ll 
have to run. Healthy young men take that in their stride 
Anyway, a broken heart is better than an atrophied heart, 
my dear. Don’t you agree ?” 

Maggie did not reply, but before she went to bed that 
ifyight she wrote a long letter to a friend in Singapore, a 
letter in which she asked several pertinent questions. 

Cats will eat their kittens rather than allow them to be 
loved by a stranger. The Spanish Inquisitors were com- 
pletely sure of their moral rightness when they said to their 
yiedms: “Accept the Truth as we see the Truth, or bum for 
heresy.” Maggie felt rather like a chess player who dis- 
covers that two of his pawns are self-propelled and are 
foiling a game. Her moral indignation was great. 


IV 

Diana was going to strange springs in order to quench 
her thirst for life. One of her chief pleasures was to do the 
daily marketing, which all the other womenfolk left to their 
servants. Instead of the aimless early-morning canter round 
The Green, she found it more pleasant to ride down the 
coast road a few miles and, on the return journey, buy the 
fish, meat, vegetables and fruit needed at home. This in- 
volved a* daily chat with Chow-li, for the store was always 
empty at these times. Diana liked Chow-li, liked him for 
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himself, and tenuous, be was a link 

with Jules, 

Chow-li’s 
a matter of co 
relatives, correspo^^^ hm 

informed of the sn^wPnappemngs over art "ar$a* much 
larger than Europe. On one of her morning visits, Diana 
was amazed when Chowli let her know he was aware of 


Jules’s death by saying: “Ol’ fr’en’ in Padang send me bad' 
news. Chow-li ve’y sorry/’ 

The old Chinese also knew, long before the netafc was? 
common property in the Fort, that Adrian Hornby had 
got himself into trouble in Singapore, while a full week 
before Jack Maynard heard the news officially, Chow-li 
told Diana that Hornby had been acquitted of the charge^ 
preferred against him, because a clever defence lawyer ha^ 
made two of the prosecution’s chief witnesses contradid| 
one another. 


In his own subtle and unostentatious fashion, Chow-li letf 
Diana know that he was her friend and that in him she 


possessed eyes and ears which missed little. In this remotg| 
and alien place she found the knowledge strangely coffl| 
forting. 

In addition to the daily marketing, another routine taslfl 
had devolved upon Diana. Jimmie had gone on hunger; 
strike, refusing all food and behaving towards McCloskey 
as though he were a complete stranger. At the end of forty- 
eight hours of starvation, McCloskey, fearing for the ape’s 
life, asked Diana to coax him with food. 

Jimmie required no coaxing. From her hand he took and 
ate a durian ravenously, following this with a bunch of 
bananas. But from that moment onwards he would accept 
food from nobody else. Indeed, his aversion from McClos- 
key was such that if the latter were in sight at feeding time, 
Jimmie obstinately refused to eat. His education, meanwhile, 
came to a standstill, for Diana refused, despite the doctor’s 
pleading, to have anything more to do with it. Nevertheless, 
she welcomed the task of feeding Jimmie twice daily, hoping 
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, towards Diana, lie 
s^ks^d^that during her absence from Fort Mallet she had 
b$ea through some tremendous experience, which had 
shaken/ Jher to her foundations, but he had no idea of its 
oatui^af did he seek to learn anything from her. He was 
*a frequent visitor to the Maynard bungalow, played tennis 
and f 'golf with Diana and was always, unobtrusively, in 
evidence. 

It was in Chow-li’s store early one morning that Diana 
jb^d the encounter which she had been dreading. A voice 
behind her said: “So, it is here, in deep converse with the 
ptimable Chow-li, that I find the ewe-lamb which has 
jjtrayed from the flock.” 

She turned to find the penetrating eyes of Father Courte 
toay looking at her. There was such kindness and under- 
handing in them that she at once became ashamed of her 
pears. “Half of me has wanted to call on you. Father,” 
giana said frankly, “and the other half was frightened to.” 

“There is no need to be frightened of me, child. Although 

priest, I am not as censorious as I ought to be. My be- 
setting sin is a lax tolerance for weakness wherever 1 find 
it. Call upon me at tcatime one day — today if you will — 
. and I promise you that you shall choose the topics of con- 
versation. This will enable you to avoid whatever may be 
on your conscience. Is it a bargain?” 

At four-thirty the same afternoon Diana poured tea for 
Father Gourtenay in a shady corner of the garden at the 
Jesuit Mission. “And now,” said her host, producing a 
letter from his pocket, “in order to prove what an artful, 
unreliable vessel I am, I shall proceed to break the promise 
I made you. My good sister sends you her blessing. Further- 
more, sl\e speaks well of you. I will read you what she 
says: 
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How 
such a 
cause s 

her because, in 
words, hers 
soul. She 

that I believe I failed to make any impression 
Her self-reliance was hard to shake. But she was a good girl 
and we loved her. Give her my blessing and my lovfc. Sister 
Josephine, whom Diana will remember, joins me Qfid asks 
me to say that she has never ceased to pray for hef. 

That, let me tell you, from my good sister, is high praise. 
Now, having delivered my message, let us talk of other 
things.” 

“ Thank you. Father. I will write to her. I knew she alwaysj 
regarded me as one of her failures, but it is nice to know! 
that she thought so kindly of me. I loved her, even though! 
I was a bit scared of her. She was a very formidable oi<l| 
lady . . . and one had the feeling that nothing was hiddenj 
from her.” 

“She has the audacity, let me tell you, to apply to me t&3| 
adjective ‘worldly’. She deplores the amount of time JS 
devote to extra-ecclesiastical matters. I always tell her tm 
rcpl\ that no man can begin to understand God’s infinite^ 
wisdom who has not explorer 1 ^ome of the secrets of Nature 
and the Universe.” 

“1 think that, too,” said Diana. “People say that the scien- 
tists are enemies of religion, but surely the greatest scientist 
alive must feci terribly humble in the face of the wonders 
he uncovers^ 1 think that any man or woman who feels truly 
humble when looking at a Hower, watching insects at work, 
or gazing up into the stars at night, is really engaged in 
worship.” 

“As a pnest, I doubt if I can reconcile it with my con- 
science to agree with you, but m my heart I believe that you 
are right. The true scientific approach to any, problem 
demands that nothing — absolutely nothing — be taken for 
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is difficult, fot 
the inexplicable 
that this or that 
wonders. Now 


lc research was in 
passed and the laymen 


granted, 
there is 
b' 
pi 

there wa£$ 

thehands of priests, hut thttt time 
in tnost fields have outstripped the priest-scientist, with the 
result that the priesthood generally has suffered a decline in 
prestige, The effect of all this upon me is that I am become a 
kind qf Jekyll and Hyde. As a scientist I begin by making 
ho premature admission of God’s existence, but I find 
invariably that I reach a point in my enquiry where certain 
phenomena are explicable only in terms of God. When I was 
a young man I studied astronomy under a great man, a 
rofessed atheist, but during the years of our association 
: impressed me as being one of the most devoutly religious 
en I have ever known, and it was this quality of humility 
in him which brought me to the conclusion.” 

. “I wish all priests were as easy to talk to as you are, 
.Father,” said Diana slowly. 

“Don’t let my liberal doctrines deceive you, child. I use 
them merely to bait the trap. You are now nibbling the bait. 
Th e next time you come to see me, we will spring the trap, 
'jjwe will, for example, discuss how it is that you left here some 
'Weeks ago a brilliantly beautiful but callow and self- 

S intonated girl, and you return, still beautiful but bearing 
; scars of the experience which has turned you into a young 
woman grown somewhat humble and, I fear, more than a 
little sad. But, as I say, we will discuss these things next time 
you come, so that when you walk into the trap which I 
shall prepare for you, you will do so with eyes wide open 
and you will not be able to reproach me with being a crafty 
Jesuit, which of course, I am.” 

Diana left the Mission thoughtfully, wanting time to 
digest the impressions left by the talk with Father Courtenay. 
She had always felt a secret contempt for people who sought 
to shift the burdens of their sins and follies onto priestly 
shoulders, believing that this was not only too easy a way 
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out, but too always doubted the 

used. She was notin $e mood^i^ 
generahties. * f ' 

Walking slowly across to the Club, Diana was acutely* 
aware of the shifting sands of doubt and indecision whifch 
made clear thinking so difficult. Only penitents went to 
priests for absolution of their sins, so the kind of help she 
might receive from Father Courtenay would probably be 
premised upon a penitence which she did not feel. There was 
not one minute of any hour she had spent with Jules 
Duvivier which now occasioned her the smallest pang of 
regret. There was not a moment which, in the retrospect," 
looked cheap or tawdry. If Jules could be conjured back \ 
to life, she knew she would gladly, joyously, relive every 
moment with him. Nothing had happened of which, deep in 
her innermost being, she felt ashamed. She was not prepared 
to express a penitence she did not feel. 

But Jules was gone, beyond recall. Life had to be lived 
now without his gentle mockery, his gay laughter and the 1 
surging tides of passion he had been able to arouse in herj 
All Diana’s capacity for love had been concentrated upon 
Jules as a magnifying glass concentrates the rays of the sun 
into a burning spot of heat. Now the focus of the glass was 
s lifted. The focal point of heat no longer existed, the glass 
merely shedding a mild warmth over a larger area. Life, 
Diana believed, had to have a positive reason and there 
was no longer any reason. Somewhere, somehow, a reason 
must be found, or the drab monotone of existence would 
become intolerable and not worth the pain. If, before com- 
fort were given, God demanded that she forswore Jules, ex- 
pressed regret for her unhallowed relationship witn him, then 
God was demanding more than she was prepared to give. 

The trouble was that everything and almost everybody 
wore to Diana the garb of the second rate. She had soared 
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among the dizzy peaks of humim jMs&nn so that the undu- 

,, 1 

fftJVWUS the last person 

nobody else to whom 
?ljj^her adult life she felt 
ijtfiy clear-cut decision. 
Is/ she had longagd "dismissed. If he could, 
Diao$ knew that he would help her to the best of his capa- 
city/, but that capacity, she believed, was pitifully small. 
JackJ\Jaynard had very little worldly wisdom of the kind 
sheneeded. 

For Diana the easiest thing in her present mood would have 
been to devote her life to good works, giving to all humanity 
the love which she could no longer give to one man. But 
‘even as she turned the thought over in her mind, an innate 
realism told her that this was nonsensical and cowardly. 
There were already too many men and women who, having 
made failures of their own lives, deemed themselves fitted 
to direct the lives of others, sublimating their natural urges 
.down unnatural and uncharted avenues and achieving 
•Essentially nothing except the vicarious and quasi-holy joy 
jtaf meddling in affairs which they did not understand and 
fusing human beings as guinea-pigs in their wanton experi- 
ments. The world called them reformers. 

That same evening, acting upon impulse, Diana wrote a 
letter, instructing a servant to deliver it at once: 


Dear Father Courtenay: 

During the few months I shall remain here I have not 
enough to occupy my mind. It occurs to me that 1 might 
be helpful to you in your work. I can write clearly, as you 
see, and am quick and accurate with figures. I would 
be glad to devote some hours daily to anything which 
would really help. I leave it to you to let me know. 

Yours sincerely, 

Diana Maynard 

P.S. I mean by the above that I would like to help in 
matters outside your Mission actnities. 
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The following i 
Dear Miss 

I accept you* mtmmp 
Pl^se come and ... 

Your postscript: ym .not necessary; for, a$* we^bqth 
know, you are to help in$he WQtk c£j|jpe 

Mission. If you know how to use a typewriter, you? will 
be invaluable. 

Yours sincerely, 

Randolph Courts#*?, S.J, 


The neatness of the rebuke contained in the ledtef lef^ 
Diana in no doubt as to who would be the loser hi a battle 
ot words. 


V 

Fort Mallet's most popular social function, whi™ 
occurred at least twice annually, was an all-day picnic on otjm 
of the islands which lay a few miles off the coast. The d||9 
always chosen was a Sunday, when almost everyone 
free. The only abstainers among the white community weBpt 
the Goslings (Mrs Gosling considered the picnic a dese- 
cration of the Sabbath) ; Father Courtenay, because he 
too busy ; one police officer and one of the operators at the 
wireless station. On the particular Sunday with which this 
story is concerned, another abstainer was Adrian Hornby, 
who had returned quietly from Singapore some days pre- 
viously and whom nobody had seen. 

Some forty-five minutes after leaving the Port, the Resi- 
dency launch, pre-empted for the occasion, ariived abreast 
ot an island of atoll-like formation, being merely an elliptic 
sand-spit a mile in circumference and not more than a 
hundred yards in width at any point. Within it was; enclosed 
a lagoon, land-locked except for a narrow entrance some 
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fifteen yardjj wide jfojffigBygtmch’s blunt nose 

‘ * “ange of coconut 

-blue water was 
i and the other islands 

were tinaUiabited, cXcestbtmf l^fisherfolk. 

A fewriearty souls tried to organise a game of water polo, 
but this quickly died of inanition, there was talk of swim- 
ming '^mces, but* these too came to nothing. Everybody 
prefaced to laze. The Resident, looking parboiled, lay 
floating on his back, belly several inches out of the water 
and, wearing a swim-suit of blue and white stripes. A few 
people slept unashamedly in the shade, some lay comatose 
in the shallows, while a few adventurous souls swam in the 
mild surf on the seaward side of die island, where man- 
dating sharks were known to lurk. Maggie Kennedy’s 
pflorts to persuade her husband to recall these people to 
safety were unavailing. “On occasions like these,” the Resi- 
dent impressed on her, “I have no authority and to attempt 
to exert any would be extremely bad taste on my part.” 

Until the swimmers had returned and were sitting at the 
trestle tables waiting for lunch to be served, Maggie 
Kennedy clucked irritably. She had no patience with her 
Jhusband’s mild use of authority. “Supposing one of them 
was taken by a shark 1 How would you feel then?” she asked 
should regret it deeply, my dear,” he replied, “just as 1 
should regret it deeply if one of them were to develop an 
ingrowing toenail. But in both cases my responsibility 
would be nil. Let me ask you a hypothetical question. How 
do you suppose I would feel if I were to interfere and call 
these young men back, only to have a coconut drop on 
the head of one of them?” 

“Now you’re just being stupid, Hugh,” snapped Maggie. 
“The chances of a coconut dropping on one of their heads 
ate too small to be discussed. ” 

“How many people have you known to be taken by man- 
eating sharks here?” asked the Resident, ending the argu- 
ment. “Try to enjoy yourself, my dear, instead of dwelling 
on horrors.” 
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One of 
light of a 
set long before 
weather was 
demanded tha 

Jack be flown , « * * . . 

purpose ; that one dish at lunch be a* salad made from coco- 
nut cabbage; that the piice de resistance be a gigantic cold 
chicken pie; that the gathering of the driftwood for the 
fire be done by the members of the picnic party and not by 
the servants ; and lastly, that someone should make a speech.* 

John Hudd, as Diana feared he would, chose that day to 
propose again. As the sun touched the horizon, before 
plunging into the sea, they crawled out of the water at a 
point several hundred yards from the rest of the party. 
Diana at the moment was hardly aware of her companion’s 
presence. Her mind was a thousand miles away. It was! 
sunset on Toba. She and Jules were just climbing from the? 
dark water and, standing on deck, their bodies were suffused 
with the soft red light before the sun hid behind the moup-M 
tains and the purple shadows came down the valleys itk 
spread across the lake. For a few moments it was possible 
to relive the happiness of those carefree days and nights!* 
When the harsh reality of facts reminded Diana that those 
days were gone beyond recall, her body was shaken by a 
sigh which became a sob. She turned to find John, adoration 
in his eyes, looking at her. 

He had been silent for a long while, but now words came 
tumbling from his bps as though pent-up waters had burst 
a dam. To Diana the words scarcely registered. She heard 
them, but they meant nothing. It was from their tone and 
from the urgency in ins voice that she knew what they 
meant. 

When at last he had unburdened himself and had re- 
lapsed into pleading silence, he stretched out his right arm 
to encircle Diana’s shoulders, withdrawing it as he felt a 
convulsive shiver run through her. It was, he would have 
realised had he stopped to think, an involuntary gesture, 
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as moiigti I am unclean, I didn't 1 
you felt like that about me. If? 



but it was so pregnant; wi th that he recoiled as 

at fi«i jftkcd in a horror- 
that?" 

Tsorry it seemed like 
j touched, I suppose.” 
st.' You make me teel 
[low/* John continued, 
4 had known I wouldn’t 

kered you — ever.* 

ke you, John, like you enormously. You don’t dis 
gustn^as you seem to think. But liking isn’t enough, John. 
You must see that it isn’t.” Even as she spoke, Diana knew 
that y she was wasting words. The harm had been done. It 
Was not possible to tell him the truth, for the truth was that 
,Jie had disgusted her. There was still goose-flesh all over 
Jker body from the touch of his hand. But what John did 
rnot know and could not know was that there was nothing 
personal about it. He did not disgust her because he was who 
jne was, but because he was not Jules Duvivier. Any man’s 
‘ uessing hand would have had the same effect. 

These days, in moments of perplexity, Diana often paused 
> consider what Jules, if he were alive, would think and 
fcfy. She did so now and the answer was not long in coming. 
)JuIes, she knew, would stress the need for being kind. That 
was it. To Jules the most important thing in life was kind- 
ness, so she, too, would be kind. 

On the other side of the island, across the so-called lagoon, 
they were lighting the driftwood fire. Hugh Kennedy’s 
rather high-pitched voice could be heard, telling a stoiy, 
which was followed by a ripple of dutiful laughter. 

‘Til go now,” said John in a cold, dead voice. “You can’t 
miss the way if you swim towards the fire.” 

“Don’t go, John, please don’t go,” said Diana gently. 
“Whatever happens, we mustn’t quarrel. I don’t know, 
John, whether I shall ever marry you or not, but I’m proud 
that you asked me. Will you believe that? I’ve been through 
a bad tLpe lately. I can’t talk about it, John. Mentally, 
don’t you see. I’m not fit now to make such an important 
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decision — the most 
I like you, I trust 
is true. But I don*t\ 
let us quarrel. I'll feel tel 


want. 



more. 


“I think I understand ever * Wan£.to 

see disgust in your eyes. I don't think I could bear that/f 
“You won't, John, you won't." 


In a locked drawer at home there lay a sealed envelope. 
On it was written in Jules's spidery handwriting *t)iane". 
Underneath this, in the handwriting of Dr De Boer, had 
been added: “Not to open please until three months after 
the death of Mr Duvivier.” 

The three months was not yet over, but Diana, who had 
up to this time dreaded the ordeal of opening it, now found 
herself wishing the time would pass. In some strange fashion 
she did not understand she felt as though this time of waiting 
was a period of suspended animation. She had given herself 
with whole heart to Jules. He had accepted the gift of bed 
and although he was now gone, he had not returned tfyc 
gift. She still belonged to him and that being so, she cou]gg 
not make any decision. The letter, she now began to frigl 
assumed the importance of what the lawyers would call|tf 
Deed of Release. Meanwhile, Diana believed, her position 
was that of a slave — a willing r, e, but a slave no less — on 
whom would soon be conferred the gift of freedom. Like 
many another slave before her, Diana wondered whether 
she would feel lost and afraid without her chains. 

Changed and merged into the group around the trestle 
tables m the firelight, Diana found herself shrinking from 
the banality of chicken pie and polite laughter. 

By mischance Diana found herself seaied next to Maggie 
Kennedy. “Wc were trying a few minutes ago," said the 
latter, “to remember the name of that handsome young 
Frenchman who comes here from time to time to buy pearls. 
The last time he was here you danced with him, J» remem- 
ber. What was his name, my dear?" 
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<h t in tnc question 
had there been she 
hi&tself. 

. ^ Mrs Kennedy,” replied 
$it> fajlye hesitated would have 


“Yes, that’s it. How clever of von to remember I” 

"No| really,” said Diana easiiy.\“In the short while I 
knew Mm he made a great impression on me. I thought him 
quite die most — civilised man I have ever met.” 

Diana felt wonderfully elated as she said this. It seemed so 
right to say boldly what she believed to be true about Jules. 
She felt proud that she alone of all these others had really 
known him and was ready, if the need arose, to champion 
him. There was an arrogant tilt to Diana’s chin as she 
waited to hear whether any contrary opinion would be 
expressed. But she waited in vain, hoping that Jules had 
heard. 


VI 

The land lay under the curse of drought. Usually, there was 
too much rain. The restful verdance of The Green was gone, 
burned to the shade of a faded khaki shirt. As Maggie 
Kennedy walked across from the Club to the Residency, 
her feet scuffed up clouds of fine dust, which hung in the 
tortured air like puffs of steam from a locomotive. Nobody 
wa$ abroad in the noonday heat. Maggie herself would 
have been in the cool green of her garden, where water from 
a natural spring was always available, but for the fact that 
it was mail day and she had elected to read her mail in the 
Club before going home to the midday meal. 

Instinctively, on passing the gate of the Maynard bunga- 
low, she .paused, for her thoughts while crossing The Green 
had been of Diana, whose name had figured largely in two 
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of the letters she had juaf'read. One had contained a detailed 
account of die and 

hospital. The former’s acquittal on atted^^^^^^atrafly, 
ranked as a scandal in SingapOfe, al^Mpra^Sfthc efidfencfi 
there was some doubt as to vtfid b&Tbi&uh the trouble. 
Diana’s name had not been mentioned in Courts bub it had 
emerged in evidence that the quarrel had concerned a 
woman. But, since everyone in Singapore knew the identity 
of the woman, the gallantry of those who had suppressed 
her name had achieved litde except the satisfying or convcn- 
vention. Maggie’s correspondent, en passant, said that 
Hornby had done what many men in Singapore had been 
tempted to do, and that the injured man would receive 
scant sympathy. 

Another letter mentioned that Diana had been observed 
dancing and sailing with “that handsome young Frenchman, 
Duvivier, whom I met two years ago at the Fort Mallet- 
Club.” 

A third correspondent, who merely knew that Maggie 
had met Jules Duvivier, and did not know anything about 
Diana, sent a marked copy of an English-language news- 
paper published in Medan, which recorded the sad death of 
this “well-known and popular young Frenchman as thd 
result of a motor-car accident near Toba Meer.” 

With these pieces of the jigsaw nuzzle in her possession, 
it was a simple task for Maggie Kennedy to reconstruct 
most of the others from her imagination, and she was en-. 
gaged in this task as she thoughtfully walked across what 
had once been The Green. 

There were moments, and tins was one of them, when 
Maggie’s thought processes were — no matter how de- 
rogatory to herself — completely honest. She knew at this 
moment that if Diana, hurt, bewildered and grief stricken, 
as she must have been when she returned to Fort Mallet, 
had only come to her— Maggie — and poured out the sad 
story into her lap, there were almost no limits to what she 
would have been impelled to do to comfort and re-onentate 
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her. to rebuff Maggie 

that* &ryf qf them, who were constitu 

tional%^ipab|e toj^ear weir hearts upon their sleeves' and 
felt bound by some inner discipline to solve their own 
problems. With such people, as l^Iaggie well knew, there 
was something indecent about the idea of exposing grief' 
to the public gaze, some compulsion which sealed their 
reticence, She knew all this and more, yet she too had her 
little peculiarities, and these in their turn were largely un- 
controllable. The chief of these was that to hide one’s 
troubles from Maggie Kennedy was to put oneself outside 
pit pale of Maggie Kennedy's sympathy. It was not just, 
&s she knew, but justice had nothing to do with it. It was 
another way of saying that the famous milk of human kind 
ness — for which Maggie herself was famous — flowed only 
in the face of abject surrender to Maggie Kennedy. It was 
conditional and, since love is unconditional, and love is 
just another name for charity, hers was at best a synthetic 
charity and at worst something so ugly that only Freud 
£ould find a name for it. 

Probably, and as almost always is the case, the truth lay 
somewhere between these poles, but there was no escaping 
from the conclusion that Maggie Kennedy’s love tor 
humanity was not the wide and all-embracing thing hci 
admirers were sometimes tempted to believe it was 

At the Residency, Maggie found her husband waiting tor 
her somewhat irritably. The meal they shared was a gloornv 
one. The intense heat and the shocking condition of The 
Green were, his wife thought, responsible for Hugh Ken 
nedy's seething mood. This was only partly true and it was 
not until teatime, after a troubled siesta, that the true cause 
emerged. 

In reply to Maggie's question, “Anything interesting m 
the ma^l?” the Resident snapped: “Something dashed un 
pleasant and embarrassing, and if you’ll put down those 
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damned field glasses J^ tfeU vou about it. Good God I 
From the way you 

were a naturalist, 

workbag, Hugh Kenn^^tom 

cause of his discontent/ A Ieftet^nad cbme that motnmg 
from Higher Authority* couched ip frigid tones.* “Thtey 
want to know, if you please, why I allowed that young 
lunatic Hornby to leave here without warning the authorities 
in Singapore that he was dangerous. , It seems that in a 
quarrel over some woman he half-killed a fellow at one of 
the clubs. Somehow — I don’t know how — they've got hold 


of the story of his assaulting young Hudd here* ana they’re 
trying to hold me responsible for his acts. They ask me why 
I allowed the charges against the fellow to drop here. . . V’ 
“Why did you drop the charges, Hugh, since we are Ofl? 
the subject?” asked Maggie blandly. 

“For several reasons, which still seem good enough to 
me. First, the fellow was sufficiently punished when he had* 
that fall and bashed in his face. Second, young Hudd was 
decent enough not to want to press any charges. Third, well $ 
I suppose I didn’t want any needless upset over what was*; 
essentially, a trifling matter, and ...” 

“And what else, Hugh?” asked Maggie, noting hetf 
husband’s reluctance to continue. 


“Well,” he replied uneasily, “7 suppose the truth of it 
is that I wanted to spare the Maynard girl the embarrass- 
ment of a Court hearing. One side or the other would have 
been compelled to call her as a witness . . . and, well, since 
the poor girl wasn’t to blame, it seemed pretty hard that she 
should be the sufferer.” 


“I wonder,” said Maggie lightly, controlling herself with 
difficulty, “whether any woman is blameless when men start 
fighting over her. Men don’t assume proprietorial aits unless 
they are encouraged, Hugh.” 

“The fact is that you don’t like the girl — 

“You’re talking nonsense, Hugh. I do like he$, but I 
confess that 1 don’t like her sufficiently well to see your 
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say 

“Idoh't know, Hugh," 1 haven't read the letter. I'd like 
to read it and then, perhaps, I shall be able to judge just how 
bad things are. How baa are they,«|Iugh?” 

“Bad, Maggie, bad. I don't like the tone of the letter. It's 
barely polite. It's — it's the sort of letter one might write 
to an office boy accused of pinching stamps . . . and it's so 
damnably unfair. The fellow left here illegally and for an 
unknown destination. How was I to know that he’d skin 
out of here in a prau at night, or that he was making for 
Singapore?" 


“Did you make any report when you did learn the facts, 
Hugh?” 

“No, I didn't. They're holding that against me, too.” 

“Don't worry, Hugh. Maybe things will come right. 
Don't let it get you down. * . .” 

Now that her husband had ‘come clean', Maggie was all 
sympathy. He had conformed to her minimal demands and 
there was now nothing which lay in her power which she 
Would not do to repair the harm done. Surely, Higher 
Authority could not be so brutal, so unjust, as to set aside as 
nothing the years of Hugh's loyal service because of one 
trifling error of judgment? But, even as she reassured herself 
thus, she knew that judgment — the instinctive knowledge 
of the right moment to do, or not to do, anything — was, 
apart from such things as integrity and loyalty, which were 
taken for granted, the prime quality essential in a man whose 
discretionary powers exceeded those of a modern king. 
Without judgment, a Resident became an empty bladder 
of wind, a feeble useless thing and a figure of fun. 

Maggie Kennedy dismissed the ugly thoughts which 
came crowding in. “There's two weeks before the next 
mail gqes, Hugh,” she said soothingly, “and in that time 
we’ll think of something.” 
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to allow a pretty face and figure to so warp his judgment t 



VII 

Diana was finding Father Courtenay an exacting taskmaster, 
who behaved as though he were paying her a good salary 
for her time. “Within reason,” he said at the beginning, 
“I don’t mind when you come to work, but once the hours 
are fixed, I shall expect you to adhere to them.” 

After some thought, Diana decided that the most con- 
venient hours for her would be from nine o'clock in the 
morning until noon. This would leave her free to do her 
marketing in the cool of the morning, permit her the 
luxury of an afternoon siesta, and allow time for golf or 
tennis in the late afternoon. So it was arranged. 

The first few days were, Diana discovered after they were 
over, a period of probation. Fa.>er Courtenay set her at 
dreary routine tasks for the purpose of checking her 
accuracy. Finding that she could use a typewriter and* 
furthermore, possessed her own portable machine, he pro- 
ceeded to clear up arrears of correspondence with a vast 
number of people scattered all over the world. As Diana 
knew no shorthand, he dictated rough notes to her, which 
she took down in abbreviated longhand, marvelling as she 
did so at the multiplicity of his interests and the range of his 
knowledge A few of the letters were to members of his own 
order engaged, like himself, in scientific pursuits. Other 
letters were concerned with such diverse subjects as jneteor- 
ology, which was his prime interest; his own process of 
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manufacturing a cheap ! 
poses, * ’ * ^ 

wl ‘ “ 



for building pur- 
d and heat, and on 
iw type of gramo- 
xhe figure ‘8’ ; and an 
ith ornithologists, botanists and 
i Sv6rld. 


Father Courtenay’s attitude during working hours was 
one^^Fcourteous aloofness. If he ^jelt gratitude for Diana’s 
voluntary work, he did not show it. To him, she concluded, 
no need for anything of the kind. His own work, 
whichtbegan before dawn, and continued until late in the 
evening when he was too tired to do any more, was done 
Without pecuniary or other reward. Money which accrued 
t6 him from various publications, from sundry patent royal- 
ties and other sources, all went to the funds of his own order, 
or to scientific and charitable foundations in which he was 
interested. He had only two personal extravagances outside 
his work: the occasional glass of claret which he drank with 
his meals, and clothing of unusually fine texture. 

* There was only one period during working hours when 
'Father Courtenay unbent at all towards his unpaid secre- 
tary and that was at io o’clock, when a Mission boy brought 
cofiee. At this time he chatted on any topic which might 
v be in his head, carefully avoiding religion, or anything 
having any personal significance for Diana. This way he 
made it clear to Diana that she was working for a scientist, 
who happened also to be a priest, but emphatically not for 
a priest who happened to have scientific interests and 
attainments. There was a subtle rebuke in the attitude which 
did not escape her. 

There were times when Father Courtenay’s cool, correct 
aloofness irritated Diana, but the more she saw of him and 
the more she was able to catch glimpses of his brilliant and 
versatile mind, the greater became her admiration of his 
qualities. 

Lest the faintest breath of scandal should attach itseli 
to their association in this predominantly Protestant com- 
munity, their work was always done in a room which, when 
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the shutters were^ 
explained to account ‘for 

ments, “but I have no right to be to^W^^ti^iiere the^j^r 
is concerned. We Jesuits have sujrtdved > calumny/ which 
would have destroyed, lesser orders.^ * , 

It was not until she bad been working with Father Courte- 
nay for nearly a month that Diana was satisfied in her mind 
that of all the human beings she knew, he alone possessed 
the worldly wisdom, the clear vision and impartiality of 
judgment which, if he would use them in her behalf/ 
would help her. Strangely enough, her personal liking for 
him had diminished during the weeks of their association. 
She had sensed the drive and purpose of the man and, as Jt 
seemed, a certain intolerance of the feebleness of others. 

“Father,” said Diana at the end of a hard morning, “I 
would like some time — when it is convenient to yon — to, 
talk to you about my affairs ... my difficulties. If you will, 
help me, I will be very grateful.” 

It was not easy to say, but Diana was glad when it was> 
out. 


“It is, of course, as a priest you wish to talk to me?” 
came the reply. Father Courtenay cocked his black eyebrows 
quizzically. 

“It is because you are a priest. Father, and also a wise man, 
that I need your help.” Diana looked at him anxiously, 
hoping that he would not pounce upon her evasion. 

“The priest,” came the cool reply, “is always ready to 
help you. The man, I fear, has no time to spare.” 

Father Courtenay chose for their talk the shady grove at 
the clifftop where Diana had been the last person to see 
Albert Miller alive. 


Diana spared herself nothing. She told Father Courtenay 
o{ her stay with the Hammonds, the chance meeting with 
Jules Duvivier after her humiliation at the hands of Colin 
Peregrine and the trip to Sumatra. In telling of their two 
fabulous weeks on Toba together, she tried to keep out of 
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her voice the strange exaltatioq .wjjpjc h the memory evoked, 
going die failure 

lost I don’t seem to have any 
purpose in life. Fve gode’cold inside me. I want to build 
up my 'life again . . .Jules wants me to . . . but I can’t. I 
don’t care enough about anybody or anything to make the 
effort worth while. I've tried to tell you everything, Father, 
and I think I have. . . . I’ve come to you for help . . . 
advice.” 

“You loved this man who seduced you?” 

“I loved him with all my heart. Father, but he didn’t 
seduce me. If anything, I seduced him, but even that would 
not be quite true.” 

**I am satisfied,” said the shrewd old priest, “that every- 
thing you have told me is true and that, consciously, you 
have withheld nothing. Although you are not in the con- 
fessional, that is important. But not one syllable you have 
• uttered gives me the impression that there is any true rc- 
^ pentance in you.” 

, » “That is true. Father. I don’t regret one moment of the 
'days and nights I spent with Jules. I won’t lie to you and 
pretend otherwise. There is nothing I did with Jules that 
I wouldn't do again — proudly. It is because I feel like that, 
won’t you understand, that life seems to have come to an 
end.” 

Diana looked anxiously at her companion. The fear was 
in her heart that her defiant admission would alienate his 
sympathy. Although she was not to know it, her attitude 
had the opposite effect. Father Courtenay during his long 
life had had more than enough of mealy-mouthed sinners 
who, when their sins had found them out, slunk like 
whipped dogs to the confessional and, without any true 
repentance in their hearts, begged the solace of absolution. 
So many of them were like the dirty little sins thev com- 
mitted, (Shamefaced, furtive and pleading. This girl was 
different. There was no consciousness of having sinned, for 
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it was not inher to W^^tiba t anything done in great love 
and, judging from her 

to her. As a priest this put' him m.tn^npossible po$p6n^ 
“Yours, my child, I find a somewhat high-handed atti- 
tude,” he said with a more kindly ring in his voice. *fYou 
want the comfort of the Church, it seems, but you are not 
prepared to submit to its discipline. What exactly is it you 
wish me to do for you? How can I help you? Also, I must 
tell you frankly, there is an inconsistency about you which I 
do not understand. You have demonstrated that you have 
courage and are self-reliant, but that does not go with a 
consuming fear which I detect in you. I cannot help you 
if I know only half your story.” 

“I am frightened. Father, desperately frightened. But it 
is all so vague that I did not like to tell you. . . . You see, 

I don't want you to think me a fanciful little fool.” 

“Don't try to anticipate my interpretations of what you 
are going to say, but say it, all of it, no matter how foolish^ , 
it may sound.” ^ 

“You said something to me months ago. Father, wheal 
you were telling me and Mr Gosling about storms, some- 
thing I've never been able to forget. It is because of that, I 
think, that I realised how much you understand about — 
people. You said to me: ‘I dete * in you a soul wandering 
aimlessly in the vortex of a storm. 5 Then, a little after that, 
when I told you, half laughing, that I wasn't a very stormy 
person, you said: ‘The typhoon at its centre has always a 
patch of calm ... a candle will burn there without flicker- 
ing. . . . Do not count too much on this tranquillity of 
yours.' Do you remember. Father?” 

“Yes, I remember very well, but I also remember that 
what I said was in a mood of — levity. There was nothing 
profound, nor any hidden meaning. It is tragic to think 
what I said then has troubled you.” 

“What you said then. Father, was something 7 was al- 
ready beginning to believe, without being able to put it so 
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neatly into words. Even 
strange f 



have often had that 
a storm raged all 


ldTyour fears and troubles?” 
pun thinking of myself as I would 
_ g Unhappiness and destruction to 
others^ So much has' happened, Father, that I am almost 
tended to believe that I bring misfortune to people, as 
though — as though there were a curse on me.” 

Fafhdr Courtenay was prompted to speak, but remained 
silent, his keen eyes fixed upon Diana. 

“I'm not bad. Father, bad in my heart, I mean. I don’t 
hate people and wish them harm. I don’t lie about people, 
or envy them so that I get bitter. I think that is true. 

“Here in Fort Mallet it began when I used to play golf 
with John Hudd and Adrian Hornby. They were nice bo\ s 
and I liked being with them, but I never had a talk with 
either of them that might not have been in public. Then, as 
you know, they broke their friendship and I suppose ever} - 
Sone knew that it was because of me. It ended with the 
terrible scene in the Club . . . two old friends, lying in the 
^ame hospital and refusing to speak. It isn’t any good hedg- 
ing about it: I was the cause of it. 

“You have probably heard what has happened to Adrian, 
poor boy. He may have ruined his whole life — because of 
me. Now I’m frightened of what will happen to John, 
who is very unhappy. He wants to marry me and I don’t 
want to marry him. 

“But I’m getting ahead of my story. Father. I went to 
Singapore, to stay with Molly Hammond, my oldest friend. 
She knew your sister, too. It wasn’t long before I realised 
that her husband was more interested in me than he should 


have been. He wanted to pick a quarrel with his partner, a 
man named Peregrine, because of me. His partner is a dis- 
gusting creature, who behaves like an animal in a farmyard. 
Molly, who knew that if the partnership broke up, hir 
husband* would be ruined, laid a trap for me . . . and I fell 
into it.” 
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While Diana was ^nsddnjfe the ugly details of the night 
spent at sea with eyes glinted 

with anger. ( 

“I spent some a^rfiil diys 
continued, “and then I met 

Father. His behaviour was iimnaimlate. ,$Mtli him 'I felt as 
though I were in a safe harbour, sheltering firopi a storm. . . . 
And now, Father, I, am haunted by the thought that it was 
I who led Jules to his death. If it had not been for that chance 
meeting in Singapore, Jules would proably be back in Paris 
and none of this would have happened.” 

“Now you are being foolish, child. You are picking on 
one link in a chain of causation and trying to build u|? a 
fanciful theory from it. Why not blame DuvivieFs agent in 
Padang for sending him the telegram which caused the 
change in plans? Why not, if you will, blame the men who 
found the pearls which Duvivier went there to see? Why not, 
indeed, blame God for having made the pearls? That kind 
of thinking leads nowhere, child, except to the mad-house/* 

“1 have tried to think like that. Father. I would like tq 
believe that I am being utterly, foolishly wrong. But X 
can’t . . too much has happened. Jules was very wi$e^ 
although he was young. He saw a lot of things before they 
happened. He knew before he died how empty my life 
would be without him and be begged me to find some man 
and marry him. Jules tolcj rru- that he would never be 
jealous.” 

“1 think your Jules gave you good advice. If you were 
to marry some decent man, have a family and lead a normal 
life, your worries and doubts would vanish.” 

“But Father,” said Diana with a wail of anguish, “you 
don’t understand . . .” 

“What don’t I understand?” 

“I couldn’t marry any man. Father. 1 can’t beat even to 
be touched by a man. I used to love dancing, but I can’t 
any more. I want to scream if a man touches me. But even 
if I didn’t feel this physical disgust, I could never bring 
myself to marry . . because, you see, Jules is still with me 
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I fed him watching over me. I believe he can hear me 
now. • • 

If hysterical youne 


jBSPcpBroite& hysterical young 

wonud**.F^ ha^e known what to do, 

for h^wduld Haws |J mowk that she was merely in a phase 
which* w&uld pass. But in his dealings with Diana he had 
found that she had a good brain, could deal with facts 
logically and was not at all fanciful. Even if he could not 
bring Himself to believe in her conclusions, he felt that she 


was being completely honest. Her distress was real. He was 
tempted to say to her that if she would come back under the 
sheltering umbrella of Mother Church, purge her conscience 
of her sins, then God would point a way out of her per- 
plexities. While he sincerely believed this to be true, he 
could not say it, although to say it would be the easy way 


out for him. 


One of the difficulties in his way was that he knew from 
his own observations that Diana did, without wishing to, 
and often without being aware of it, have a strange effect 
Upon others. He was aware, for example, that because of 
her husband’s tolerant attitude, Mrs Gosling had made the 
poor man’s life well-nigh unbearable on more than one 
occasion. He was aware, too, through his keen perceptions, 
that Maggie Kennedy harboured less than charitable 
thoughts of Diana, believing he knew the reason. Strange 
things had been said to him in the confessional, things 
which tended to confirm, rather than deny, Diana’s fears 
about herself. None knew better than he what havoc great 
beauty could cause in the hearts of those who beheld it, 
especially if its possessor were a wanton. But here was a 
girl who, aside from her one lapse from grace, gave the 
appearance of a strange chastity of outlook. It would be 
easy to allow the imagination a free rein and to build up a 
fanciful theory regarding Diana, but as a priest he shrank 
from, anything of the kind. There were in his philosophy 
no mysteries, no supernatural, unexplained things, which 
were not, capable of explanation in terms of God’s omni- 
science and omnipotence. Nevertheless, the facts were 
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disturbing. He remembered saying what he had to Diana, 
and now wished unthinkingly, 

planted in her mind^tw3ee4 .become a 

strangling, choking vine 5t fear. 

This, cool, aloof young woman, in whose eyes be "could 
read something of her fear and anguish, did not behave 
like the syrens of mythology, deliberately luring men to 
destruction. Despite everything, she was. Father Courtenay 
believed implicitly, a good woman, in whom kindness, 
charity, forbearance and chastity were apparent and an 
integrated part of her. Chastity was, he believed, a state of 
mind and one lapse from chastity did not prove that a 
woman was essentially unchaste. It proved merely that she 
was human. 

“You are asking a great deal of me,” said Father Courte- 
nay after a long silence. “In one sense it is my duty to 
tell you to return to the faith in which you were brought up, 
there to find absolution and comfort. That I do not do 
this is because the Church does not beg its erring children 
to share its blessings. It is for you, when there is humility 
in your heart, to be the suppliant. Until then I, the priest, 
can do nothing for you, except to pray that you will become 
less stiff-necked. . . .” 

Father Courtenay, even as he uttered them, knew that 
these were just words, little more than windy platitudes of 
the kind that he deplored from others and despised from 
himself. They helped him stall for time to think. That was 
their only justification. The girl’s fears for herself could not 
be dismissed thus airily. She was in real trouble, had come 
to him for aid, for advice. He wanted to help ber, if only 
for the reason that she had come in honesty and simplicity 
of heart and had told the whole sorry story without glossing 
over inconvenient facts. He knew, too, that he himself had 
been on probation during the last weeks, watched, so that 
Diana might decide whether he was a worthy co nfi d an t. 
The knowledge had first amused and then annoyed him, 
but now, faced with her problems, he understood a little 
of her perplexity. 
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“What am I, to do. Father? What, am I to do?” There 


a|t is what I would like to 
happens, because that is the 


* tS^is what I would like to 

do, bwl' ^Wph^o^w^fevet happens, because that is the 
cowaicp way out of trouble . . . and I am not a coward.” 

It would have been easy for Father Courtenay, who had 
great skill with words, to have saved his own face by shifting 
the burden of it all on to other shoulders, merely offering 
his owcT services as an intermediary with God, but he was 
too honest and forthright a man to do this. Essentially, 
Diana’s was a strictly mundane problem, which called for 
a mundane solution. She wanted to know how to order her 


life how that, in her eyes, there was no more reason for 
going on living. It was simple enough, but he felt unable 
to help. The sense of failure lay heavy upon him. 

“I can’t give you much comfort, child,” he said at length. 
“I am trying and will go on trying to do something that is 

* not easy — to separate the man from the priest. They have 
lived so long together that they have encroached on each 

* other’s limits . . . and I must have time to think. On one 


thing only can I help you now. Disabuse your mind of the 
belief that there is in you some mysterious power for evil. 
It is not true. Men have been attracted to your God-given 
beauty and have made fools of themselves. Their folly js 
to blame. Men have ruined themselves often enough to 
possess things of beauty, but that does not point to any 
inherent evil in beauty. Don’t allow that thought to dwell 
in your mind, for it is wrong-headed and false. 

“I have not studied the human mind from a scientific 


standpoint, but I would say to you that you arc, and have 
been since this man died, in a highly emotional condition, a 
condition in which your judgment is not likely to be good. 
You have had a great shock. Perhaps the accident which was 
fatal to your lover, and in which you also were involved, 
did not leave you as scatheless as you believe. I urge you, 
therefore, to avoid making any important decisions of any 
kind until your life turns again upon a normal axis. A 
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decision made by you today is more likely to be bad than 
good. 

“I know that all this^e^five, c^tnfort, but 

it is the best I can give* y<Sur¥ou want 

a tarradiddle of high-flown nonsenleaMri wSl not 4 insult 
you by offering it. As a man, I am at the end 6 £ my resources 
and it may well be that, as a priest, and after som^ thought, 
I shall be compelled to say to you : ‘Put yourself in the hands 
of God.’ We will talk of this again soon. ... I wish I 
could do more for you.” 

“Thank you. Father,” said Diana, rising to leave him. 
“You have been kind and patient. Above all” — she paused 
to choose her words — “thank you for not being — pontifical. 
I will remember what you have said and will try not to 
have foolish fancies.” 

Diana sensed as she left Father Courtenay some of his 
dismay at being unable to help her, but more than all, she 
was grateful to him for not having hidden behind a smoke- 
screen of words as so many people — including priests — 
were prone to do when confronted with problems beyond 
their capacity. She was not disappointed. She now knew 
what she had before suspected: that she would find within 
herself, or not at all, the solvent of her troubles. 

Jules Duvivier was become something akin to a ghost, 
withal a kindly, benign and well-beloved ghost, who 
haunted every nook and cranny 'f Diana’s body and soul. 
P ‘fore the resumption of a normal life was possible, Diana 
knew, she must lay the ghost. But — and this was the crucial 
point — she knew, that she did not want to lay his ghost. 
The memory of Jules, the caress of his voice, the laughter 
of his eyes, the ecstasy she had known in his arms ; these 
she believed, even in the retrospect, had more power to 
give her joy than she could expect from any living person. 
Perhaps time, the ‘great healer’ of poem and song, would 
work its miracles and, in a few months or a few years, Jules 
would become a faintly glowing memory, which would 
obtrude itself into consciousness in moments of nostalgia. 
Meanwhile, there seemed to be only one certainty: nobody 
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else could heljp. There was no need now to go through the 
ordeal of baring bet soul and Jules were alone 

together againl4^^^%^jr jpga during the splendid 
days they another 

Father Courtenay It was good to remember the 

firm, confident way he had brushed aside her fears, dismiss- 
ing aS an absurdity the possibility that in some inexplicable 
way she was a harbinger of evil. There was real comfort 
in that. She had not sought the priest’s clear intelligence 
in vain. These reflections helped Diana to believe that she 
had not allowed her fears to unhinge her own intelligence. 
She had doubted from the beginning whether Courtenay, 
the priest, had anything to offer but the vague abracadabra 
of his calling, just as she had believed implicitly that his 
good, incisive brain would see her problem with stark 
clarity. It was a strangely contradictory attitude on her 
part, she mused, to have so much faith in a man’s good sense 
and intelligence and so little in the things which were the 
mainspring of his life. 


VIII 

Fort Mallet saw very little of John Hudd these days. He 
had even given up his room in the Mess. A planter for whom 
he acted as agent had been forced to take extended leave 
in a cool country, to shake off malaria which was in danger 
of becoming chronic. John Hudd, therefore, had taken over 
management from him, living upon the coconut property 
which was situated several miles down the coast in the 
opposite direction from Adrian Hornby’s place. He divided 
his time between the office and his new responsibility. 

John Hudd had seized the opportunity avidly, although 
it meant almost doubling his working hours. Now, from five- 
thirty in the morning, when he rose to start the work of the 
coconut plantation, until nine or ten o’clock at night, which 
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was the time he usually finished his desk work, every minute 
was fully occupied He ^^glad lt jmeant less time to think 
about Diana, less the future which 

in his heart he knew would come to ^otHing. fV jNow, by the 
mysterious alchemy of heat and sweat and concentrated hard 
work, there was a chance to get Diana out of his system. 
At the Fort it had not been possible. He saw her walking 
or riding in the early morning. He saw her come down on 
various errands to Chow-li’s store. He saw her at the Gub 
in the evenings and every glimpse of her lithe body and 
lovely face had tended to stir within him longings which 
he knew to be vain. It was better this way, even though the 
loneliness of the life was crushing. In a few months Diana 
and her brother would leave Fort Mallet for New Zealand 
and, John Hudd was convinced, she would never return. 

On the other side of Fort Mallet, living an equally lonely 
life, but whiling away some of its tedium with whiskey, lived 
Adrian Hornby, fast becoming a misanthropic drunkard. 

Diana had some idea of the quantities of whiskey Adrian 
was consuming because, on her visits to Chow-li, tht old 
Chinese merchant would sometimes point sadly to a pile 
of things which were being sent out to the Hornby estate. 
Prominent among them were always one or more cases of 
whiskey. Where Adrian was concerned, Diana felt her sense 
of guilt growing less. Guilt was really too strong a word, 
but there had always lingered . certain sense of responsi- 
bility, and now even this was going. In the court of her own 
conscience Diana had been able to acquit herself of being 
the means of bringing misfortune to others, and with this 
acquittal had come a strange sense of peace. 

One day, at the end of a hard morning’s work with Father 
Courtenay, she felt she owed it to him to tell him how much 
he had reassured her. She suspected, without being sure, 
that his failure to point the way to her had rankled. Her 
impulse, which did not fall far short of being patronising, 
sprang from an inner knowledge of the need to be kind. 
“I would like you to know. Father,” she said in the moment 
of leaving the office, 4 ‘that thanks to you I have got rid of 
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that foolish idea that I brought misfortune to people. I 
know now what nonsense it was* But, for a little while, 
it was terribly 

Father CburtenayWtised before' replying. His brow knit 
briefly Itt lips moved as though he were 

about tq speak, but had changed his mind. 

“It isgood to hear that, child,” he said at length. “Such 
thoughts Serve only to torture us. They belong to the outei 
darkness, where the pure light of day has never pene- 
trated. . I have said nothing these last days, because 1 had 
nothing to say. ... I reproach myself . . . bitterly that I had 
nothing to offer you. Yet it has seemed to me lately that 
you are happier, more sure of where you are going. 1 hope 
I am right.” 

“I am much happier. Father,” said Diana with a bright 
smile. “I don’t quite know why, but I am. I haven’t been 
able to make up my mind about anything, but somehow i 
feel that my troubles will soon solve themselves and \anish. 
It isn’t logical, I know, but then my fears weren’t logical 
either. Somehow, Father, logic never seems to help at the 
moments when logic says it should. I’m beginning to under- 
stand why the word ‘logic’ seems almost naked without 
the adjective ‘cold.’ The only thing that seems to matter is 
that I am happier about — everything. The reasons don’t 
matter at all. . . . I’m glad I’ve told you this, because you 
were kind and patient with me.” 

Father Courtenay stood for several minutes m thought 
while Diana went across The Green. He was conscious of a 
strange mal-ease. A devout man, to whom it never occurred 
to doubt that in God’s hands lay the power to solve all 
human problems, he had, nevertheless, fought all through 
his life against the tendency he had remarked in other 
priests, to over-simplify God’s beneficence. Water would not 
rise to its own level unless a proper channel were provided , 
God’s power to spread happiness, likewise, was not appa 
rent without a certain receptivencss to happiness How 
otherwise to explain the mass misery of the world? Even 
as these thoughts turned over in his mind, he shook his 
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head with annoyance, for he was doing what he deplored 
in others: trying to an$Wtf? an individual’s perplexities in 
cosmic terms. A 

Diana’s gesture had tquchfed Patfifef^tufctenay. He had 
recognised it for what it was. While this element of patron- 
age irritated him profoundly, its innate kindness was its 
justification. There was a nobility about it which made him 
feci a little humble, just as he felt that in his own attitude 
there was something cheap. This chit of a girl had turned 
her back upon Mother Church and, therefore, by implica- 
tion, upon God. From what healing spring, then, had she 
drawn the faith, the courage and the arrogance to fight her 
battle alone and the serenity which now shone from her 
face, telling eloquently of faith in final victory? 

I ather Courtenay tried to console himself with the re- 
fic tion that God extended mercy even to those who had 
i enounced Him. 


IX 

I at. Chinese merchants at the Port were the first to hear 
that the Resident was embroiled with High Authority be- 
t ausc of his failure to take the p ^per steps at the time of 
\drian Hornby’s savage attack on John Hudd. The Fort 
would have been horrified to have known the closely 
guarded secrets which were the subject of common gossip 
in the building of the China Merchants’ Guild. The Chinese 
communities throughout the Malay Archipelago had long 
since perfected a sjstcm of exchange of information. If 
John Smith moved from Macassar to Penang, his credit 
rating moved with him, and the Chinese merchants of Pe- 
nang were able to assess his reliability to the last cent. 

That Hugh Kennedy was in trouble and that retirement 
might be forced upon him was an item of first class^ import- 
ance. One retirement meant a chain of promotions. The 
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man who might come to replace him could be a friend or 
an enemy of the Chinese. 

Since there was, no" Reason ^Jnaintain secrecy regarding 
Hugh Ken^eay'i^jwition^ the story was allowed to leak. 
It percolated through 1 the bazaar of the Port and thence, 
through clerks and house servants, to the Fort, where it 
became common property in the twinkling of an eye. 

Jack Maynard heard it from a Malay subordinate one 
morning. He told Diana while they were eating their noon 
meal, ^wondering at the look of blank horror on her face 
when he had finished. “They’re not being fair to Mr 
Kennedy,” she protested. “It would have been inhuman 
of him to have sent Adrian to prison, or whatever they think 
ought to have been done.” 

“The law sometimes is a bit inhuman, Di. But if Adrian 
hadn’t been such a damned fool as to beat up that chap 
Peregrine in Singapore, nothing more would have been 
heard of the matter. You knew Peregrine, didn’t you? 
Shocking outsider from all accounts 1” 

“Yes, I knew him,” replied Diana, relapsing into silence. 
She could not bring herself to tell her brother the sorry 
story. 

“Well, I hope Kennedy isn’t given the push,” said Jack. 
“He’s always been very decent to me.” 

“I hope so, too. Jack. He’s a silly little man m some ways, 
but he’s kind and nice. . . .” 

Diana tried hard to conceal the distress she felt at the 
news, for there came the ugly thought that if this incident 
were going to cut short Hugh Kennedy’s career, he had 
done what he had done, largely to spare her the ordeal of a 
trial and the attendant publicity. It would be a ghastly 
price to pay for such a trifling error of judgment and once 
again Diana felt a dead weight of responsibility settling 
on her shoulders. 

In the Club that evening an impromptu dance was or- 
ganised. The Kennedys, blissfully unaware that the story of 
their trouble was common knowledge, ran the gauntlet of 
many pairs of eyes, almost all of them sympathetic. Maggie, 
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it was evident from her haggard look, was worried, while her 
husband hid his worries bemad a fagade of false gaiety, which 
would have been convincing enough if these others had not 
known what they knew. 

Hugh Kennedy greeted Diana with his customary gal- 
lantry, complimented ,her upon the pale blue voile frock 
she was wearing, and in chatting lightly with her, some of 
his tension and preoccupation seemed to vanish. Although 
the Resident’s attitude was faintly ridiculous, withal quite 
harmless, Diana endured it because she believed that to 
talk to her gave him pleasure. He asked her for a dance, 
but she cried off on the plea that she was not feeling too 
well. It was impossible to tell him the true reason, which 
was that she could not bear to be touched by any man. 
“But you look positively radiant, my dear,” said Kennedy. 
“A few turns round the floor will do us both good.” 

Diana was about to decline for the second time when 
Maggie Kennedy’s voice cut in harshly: “You’re putting 
Diana in a most difficult position, Hugh. After dancing 
with that young Frenchman, whose name I can’t remember, 
how can you expect her to want to dance with you?” 

The words alone were light enough, but the look which 
accompanied them told Diana all she wanted to know. It 
was Maggie’s way of letting her know that she knew, if not 
everything, then a great deal. Her eyes were pin-points of 
malice. 

At any other time Diana would have fallen to the tempta- 
tion of making a sharp reply, but these days, more than ever 
before in her life, she was aware of the need for being kind. 
She never had liked and now never would like Maggie 
Kennedy, but she was able to see her through different eyes 
as a worried, harassed woman, anxious for her husband’s 
future and, therefore, unduly sensitive, fearful, and not 
altogether in control of herself. 

“It isn’t that, Mrs Kennedy,” Diana said mildly. “Ordin- 
arily, I enjoy dancing with Mr Kennedy, but this evening 
I just don’t feel up to dancing with anyone.” 

The Resident crossed the floor of the Club to claim 
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another partner, leaving his wife and Diana alone together. 
“I think / 1 said Diana, professing not to see the hostility 
in the other’s eyes, “as I’m not dancing I ought to relieve 
Dr McQoske^a^}t^;p|<mp< Popr man, he must be tired.” 

“You need not uft amid Ithat I will ask you embarrassing 
questions, my de^r, if that is the reason for your haste,” 
said Maggie. 

“No, Mrs Kennedy, the thought didn’t cross my mind,” 
replied Diana, looking frankly at the older woman. “There 
isn’t one single question you could ask me which could 
cause me a moment’s embarrassment. I made the excuse 
about relieving Dr McCloskey only because I know you 
don’t like me and thought you would prefer me to go. 
Believe me, there wasn’t any other reason.” 

This was said so simply and unaffectedly that it identified 
itself as the plain, unadulterated truth. It enraged Maggie 
to know that this cool, well-poised girl cared nothing for 
her good, or bad, opinion, but was merely polite because, 
being well-bred, politeness came naturally to her. Maggie’s 
chest heaved, as though she were fighting for breath. 
Barbed, spiteful words were hovering on her lips and it was 
with a great effort that she recovered control of herself 
“I’m sorry you dislike me so much, Mrs Kenncdx/' 
continued Diana, quite shocked by what she had seen. ‘Tor 
the future I’ll try not to annoy you.” 

Diana walked over to the piano and sat down beside 
McCloskey. “I’ll take over, if you like,” she offered, ‘Tm 
sure you’re dying for a drink.” 

McCloskey had already had plenty to drink and his 
tongue was loosened. He had witnessed the scene between 
Maggie and Diana, although he had heard nothing because 
of the noise of the piano. Surrendering the music stool, he 
went over to the bar to fetch a drink, returning to sit beside 
Diana, whose crisp touch, in contrast to his own slurred 
playing, seemed to give the dancers a new lease of life. The 
tempo of the entire Club seemed to accelerate. 

Whether it was the music, or Diana’s perfumed presence, 
McCloskey did not know, but he found his own thought 
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processes stimulated, like the movements of the dancers. 
His pulses beat faster, the nerve ends tingled; he felt more 
alive than he had felt for years, knd the barriers of inhibition 
were falling fast. He wanted passionary to siy to Diana 
all the things he had sworn never to say to another woman. 
The case-hardened cynicism, which for years he had worn 
as a protecting armour, was slipping from him. 

For some fifteen minutes he sat beside Diana, watching 
her every movement hungrily, tortured by the slender curves 
of her body and weaving mad fantastic dreams around her, 
dreams which his intelligence told him were impossible of 
realisation, while the senses insisted that they were necessary 
for his own survival. He knew instinctively that Diana was 
aware of the struggle going on in him and in a little while 
he sensed that she was helping him fight his way back to 
sanity. 

Strange, twisted thoughts began to push themselves to 
the forefront of McCloskey's consciousness. He began to 
see Diana as one dedicated, set apart for some special fate 
or privilege, under a tabu imposed by the gods themselves. 
Before coming to Fort Mallet, the doctor had spent a few 
Years in Polynesia, where on more than one occasion he 
had come across tabu in its most primitive form. He remem- 
bered a lovely, golden-skinned girl in the Marquesas who 
li\ed under the strict ban of tabu y which forbade any man 
to touch her. The ban had become a part of the girl so that, 
even if it had been lifted suddenly, she would have re- 
r i lined elusive, untouchable. The girl had been smiling, 
friendly and charming, but her eyes had been dark, never 
rtllecting the light. The film over them had seemed like the 
shutters drawn across the windows of a house in mourning. 
Since her return from Singapore, Diana's eyes had seemed 
like that. 

The strange fancy seized McCloskey to touch Diana. He 
put out his hand to touch her thigh. He did not see her 
move, but when his hand came to rest, it was touching the 
i hair. He rose to get himself another drink. As Ije passed 
behind Diana's chair, he put out his hand to touch her 
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shoulder. Her back was turned, so she could not have seen 
the movement, but at the precise moment when his hand 
should have touched her shoulder, she leaned forward to 
strike a heavy chord. The strong impulse came to him to 
force the issue, but he refrained, remembering in time that he 
was a doctor, and that the consequences of such a careless 
act were incalculable. 

When he returned with his drink, McCloskey moved his 
chair out of temptation. 

“You’ve had enough, Mac,” said Diana, giving herself 
a rest and seizing his whiskey-and-soda. “I’ve earned this.” 

The dancers shuffled off the floor to their seats and the 
lounge hummed with their talk. One of the young officials 
came across to ask Diana to give him the next dance. His 
hand, too, sought her shoulder, but found only the chair. 
When the young man had gone away disconsolately, Diana, 
who knew that McCloskey had been watching the trifling 
incident closely, turned to him and, looking him squarely in 
the eyes, said: “How did you know, Mac?” 

“I didn’t know. I guessed — and wondered.” 

“Is it bad, Mac?” 

“I think it is, Diana. You must break it yourself. You like 
John Hudd, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Mac, very much.” 

“Then there he is. Go across to him now. The boy’s 
eating his heart out for love of you. Put your arm through 
his, ask him to get you a drink, dance with him, anything. 
It’s serious, Diana, damned serious. Touching and being 
touched is a part of life, an important part. If you want to 
go on Jiving, you’ve got to get over this nonsense.” 

“I know, Mac. I’ll try.” 

Rising to her feet, Diana forced a smile. Then, walking 
across to where John liudd stood expectantly, she stopped 
dead in her tracks. When she was some three feet distant 
from him, her muscles refused to function. During the 
seconds she stood, fighting to make her muscles obey her, 
Diana became conspicuous. Many eyes were turned upon 
her. She returned the way she had gone. McCloskey caught 
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a brief glimpse of her face and her wide, staring eyes, as 
she ran past the piano and out into the night. 

"What is wrong with that girl, Mac?” asked Maggie 
Kennedy, coming to the piano, where McCloskey was pre- 
paring to resume playing. "Why does she dislike me so?” 
she continued, without waiting for a reply. 

"Why do you dislike her so? That’s just as pertinent a 
question.” 

"Do I, I wonder? Perhaps I do, Mac. I’d never thought 
of it quite like that. If I do— and I don’t admit it— can you 
think why?” 

"There's only room for one queen bee in a hive, Maggie. 
I don't know enough about bees to say whether, if there 
were two, they would hate each other. But I do know that 
they would fight to the death.” 


X 

Three months had passed since the death of Jules Duvivier, 
the longest three months of Diana's life. Ninety long days, 
almost without emotion of any kind except a grief which, 
in process of losing its fierce edge, had become a dull ache. 
Somehow, when the grief had been at its fiercest, life had 
been easier to bear, because coherent thought had been 
impossible. Now having demonstrated that life without 
Jules was, after all, possible — the proof of it was that she 
had survived three months — there were moments when 
Diana had the strange fancy that the fact of survival was 
in itself disloyal, proof that her love had not been the splen- 
did and all-absorbing thing she had believed it to be. It was 
foolish, muddled thinking, but none the less real for that. 

Diana had awakened in the morning, hoping that the 
day would dawn in more than ordinary splendour, for it was 
a day dedicated to Jules. The early morning exceeded her 
expectations, and even when the shadows began to shorten, 
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it was cool and pleasant. A light breeze had painted white 
horses upon an indigo sea which, as it approached the land, 
turned to purest turquoise blue, flecked with the cream of surf. 

An hour after dawn Diana rode out along the coast road 
to a little bay where clean golden sand lay like a carpet under 
haphazard coconut palms, leaning to the prevailing wind. 
She loved the spot. Nobody else came there and only the 
scuttling land crabs disturbed the solitude. 

Hobbling her horse where there was shade and meagre 
pasture,* Diana undressed, plunging naked through the 
creaming surf towards the clear depths which lay beyond. 
Refreshed and cleansed by the limpid water, she lay on the 
sand for a while deep in thought. In the pocket of her 
jodhpur riding breeches reposed Jules’s letter, still un- 
opened, to the reading of which the day was dedicated. 

Before opening it, Diana re-read a heartbroken letter 
which had come from Jules’s father. A part of it she almost 
knew by heart. “Since Jules loved you,” wrote Duvivier 
pere , “and wanted to make you my daughter, 1 regard you 
as my daughter. For many years I have tried to persuade 
Jules to marry, but he would always reply to me ‘I have not 
found her yet. Papa, but when I find her l shall know/ 
Jules was a strange young man, but he possessed a certain 
wisdom and, although you and 1 are strangers, I trust m 
his wisdom and believe that you are the kind of daughter 
I would have loved. . . . Come to Paris and bring a little 
joy into an old man’s life. . . 

Diana had written in reply to this that, on returning t<> 
Europe, she would go immediately to see him, but that in 
the meanwhile she required time so that her affairs mii'ht, 
in the Gallic phrase, arrange themselves. 

Now', her fingers trembling w'ith excitement, Diana ex- 
tracted Jules’s letter from her pocket. The envelope was 
stained and crumpled with many handlings. This, the last 
tangible link with Jules, might mean so much. If Jules had 
possessed the clarity of vision which enabled him to sense 
the imminence of his own death, perhaps, she permitted 
herself to hope, that same Harity had enabled him to see 
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something of the problems which his passing had created. 
There was nowhere else to turn. So, on this gay, sparkling 
day, the kind meant for life, love and laughter, Diana turned 
back the pages of her life and sought to draw comfort from 
the dead. 

Jules wrote in French. Diana was thankful for that, for 
while his English was fluent enough, it was frequently 
stilted. A Frenchman seldom blends well into the pattern of 
an alien landscape and seldom speaks an alien tongue with 
the love and understanding he gives to his own. 

So intent was Diana upon the pages of Jules’s letter that 
for the next many minutes the light of the sun, the music 
of the surf and the breeze rattling the dead palm fronds 
wc re shut out from her consciousness. 

Diane: I am nearly pure Celt and we Celts have strange 
fancies. My fondest wish is that my fancies will prove 
to be just fancies and that you will never read this letter, 
because if you ever read this it will be because I have gone, 
never to return. 

It is a discipline as I write these words not to look at 
you, sitting like a statue of warm ivory upon the bed, 
while the sunlight reflected from the water all round us 
dickers across your firm young breasts and upon your face 
which is sad and thoughtful. I am impelled to throw the 
pen and ink into the lake* to ^ake into my arms again 
your lovely body which holds no secrets from me. I feel 
M s 1 used to feel when a small boy, compelled to write 
punishments at ter school was over, while outside the 
schoolroom were so many entrancing things to do and 
'*e<\ Me, 1 am not clever with a pen. 

No man has ever been as happy as I am, Diane. I did 
not believe there was so much happiness as we have 
c rowded into our short life together. You, too, have been 
happy. I know this because the looks 1 have seen on your 
face arc the kind which can never be counterfeited. We 
arc both a little mad, reckless and, I believe, a little fearful 
that joy such as ours cannot last long. This feeling is 



strong in me and, I suspect, in you also. If I am right — if 
this letter is my farewell to you — how right we have been ! 
What fools we should have been to bum our lamps 
slowly to save the oil 1 What fools we should have been 
to devote to any other single purpose the hours we have 
spent in each other's arms! Between us the white heat of 
passion has never cooled. We have never come down from 
the sweet madness of the mountain tops to the prosaic 
sanity of the valleys. We took the tide at the flood and let it 
carry us where it would. 

For this and much more, Diane, let us be thankful. 
Is it not wonderful, Diane, that I have never seen anger 
flashing from your eyes, because I came home smelling 
of another woman’s perfume ; that I shall never see those 
firm young breasts sag with the weight of years, or harsh 
lines gather round your mouth ; that we shall never quarrel 
because you spend too much upon the housekeeping, or 
because you put vinegar instead of lemon juice in the 
sauce tartare; that you will never see me become a dis- 
gusting old man dribbling in his beard ; and that time can 
never tarnish one single memory we have of each other? 

This is a letter written to make you happy, Diane, not 
to make you sad. When you have read it you will know 
that ours has been a good philosophy for, as a god and 
goddess together on the lake, we never descended to the 
ennui of mortals. It is a fine thought, Diane. Hold it 
and cherish it and then, when you are tempted to shed 
a tear for Jules, who has gone where there are no tears, 
you will smile happily for the memories of the sweet and 
foolish things we whispered aboard this small ship. 

We have often spoken of jealousy, Diane. It is because 
of my changed ideas on jealousy that I am aware that 
Destiny has plans for me. Jealousy is petty, ignoble, 
while I, Jules, am feeling a little noble. Love would mean 
nothing if I wanted you to be unhappy when I am gone. 

I think of you, Diane, as a lovely rose garden which I 
have ^cultivated. It is demanded of me that I go on a 
journey when the roses arc perfect. Am I so ignoble that 
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I want no other eye but mine to be filled with their 
perfection, no other nostrils but mine to twitch with the 
ecstasy of their sweetness? No, Diane, no. let it be a 
condition of your reading this letter that our debts — 
mine to you and yours to me — are paid. This is your 
receipt. You will have shed a few tears, him entendu. I 
find no fault with that, for tears are the protocol of grief 
and you will have grieved. 

But now, Diane, you are free, free as the birds. 

Jules, he belongs to the past, but no part of the future 
belongs to him. There will be no lack of suitors for your 
hand, Diane. Be sure of that. Choose one of them, but 
choose with care and without thought of Jules, for where 
Jules is going no man is cocu. 

I am nearly at the end of this wearisome letter, Diane. 
Patience 1 Last of all, it is a condition of reading this 
letter that you destroy it. Keep it a few hours, or a few 
days, if you will, but no longer. I do not want that it 
shall be put away in a small box (along with the orchid 
which I pinned in your hair and which I saw you press 
in a book) to be brought out every time you are in the 
mood for a little sweet melancholy, for in the short splen- 
did life Diane and Jules lived together, there was no 
melancholy, only love and laughter. 

Adieu, beloved. I throw down the pen for I have better 
things to do and I cannot wait "o be in your arms. 

Jules 

The shadows were beginning to lengthen by the time 
Diana had read the letter for the last uncounted time.Then, 
striking a match, she held the flame to the comers of the 
sheets. A puzzled smile hovered about her lips while she 
watched the charred pieces of paper eddy round her and 
float up into nothingness. 

Diana rode back along the coast road deep in thought. 
There had been about Jules’s letter a finality that was chill- 
ing, emphasising the finality of death itself. Only a«French- 
man, with the realism of his race, could have written that 
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letter, Diana decided. It left no doubt of the writer's love 
for her, just as it left no doubt that she herself must plan the 
future alone. Not only must Jules be left out of all plans, 
but they must be made even as though Jules himself had 
never existed. She and Jules had walked laughing along a 
gay highway. Suddenly, they had come to a point where 
the ways forked. It was as though here, as he doffed his 
hat, Jules had said: “Well, my dear, it was wonderful while 
it lasted. However, here I take the left fork, while you go on. 
It will be a pleasant memory, I hope, for both of us, but 
nothing we may have said or done by the way must be per- 
mitted to influence the course of the future. Goodbye, my 
dear.” 

It was just as simple as that. And now, the future had to 
be faced without the vestige of an excuse for any self- 
deception. Jules had written his letter to be kind but, Diana 
wondered, might it not have been kinder to have blunted 
the edge of death's finality? Time would answer that ques 
tion. Was the fool's paradise the absurdity which men pro 
fessed to believe? 

Diana glanced at her watch. The lonely future had begun. 
There was a dinner party at the Residency that evening, to 
which she and her brother, in common with the rest of the 
community, had been invited. Mounting her horse, site 
began to canter down the coast road in the direction of the 
Tort. 

At a point where the road narrowed Diana was compelled 
to walk her horse because ot a horseman ahead, who sat 
slumped in the saddle and appeared to be in no hurry. She 
waited impatiently until there was room to pass, turning 
as she did so to look into the face of a bearded European 
she had never seen before. He looked more like an ape than 
a man, for his face was almost hidden in a mass of hair, 
which had been allowed to grow unchecked and untended. 

Managing to get past with a few inches to spare Diana 
gave her mount a flick of the whip, breaking into a smart 
canter again. From the rear came a shout: “Hey, there! 
What's your hurry?” It was a few seconds before Diana 
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realised that the voice was that of Adrian Hornby and that 
he was in hot pursuit. 

In five minutes Diana turned round to see whether she 
was still being followed, finding to her relief that there was 
nobody in sight. Slackening her speed, she rode on follow- 
ing the contour of the coast round a small promontory. 
It was not until on the far side of the promontory, with 
Fort Mallet barely two miles distant, Diana saw too late 
that her pursuer had taken the shorter inland route and was 
waiting two hundred yards or so ahead. To return the way 
she had come would be folly, for sunset was approaching 
and she had no fancy to play hide-and-seek among the 
coconut groves in darkness. The only sensible course was 
the bold one. Diana rode on with apparent unconcern in 
the direction of the horse and rider silhouetted against the 
evening sky, completely blocking the narrow track. “Please 
allow me to pass,” she said quietly. 

“I suppose you don't recognise me. Is that it?” 

“I recognise your voice, Adrian.” 

“My own mother wouldn’t recognise anything else 
about me!” was the bitter retort. “So you want to pass, 
eh f Well, my line lady, you’ll pass when I’m ready to let 
\oii pass and not before. I’ve been wanting a chat with you 
tor a long time.” 

Diana shivered with disgust. The deterioration in Hornby 
was almost past belief. He not c^ly looked ghastly, but he 
stank of stale sweat and liquor. “Why not, Adrian?” she 
replied in normal tones, putting him olf his guard. A second 
later she struck his horse on the rump with her riding whip, 
using all her strength. The startled beast plunged into the 
ck nse scrub at the side of the track, unseating his rider. Thank- 
ful at her escape, Diana put the whip to her own mount and 
did not draw rein until she reached the safety of the Fort. 

Jack had to be told. Diana told him in the few minutes 
before dressing for the dinner at the Residency. He was with 
difficulty restrained from being a policeman about the whole 
matter, ventilating it all in public. “The man’s stask raving 
mad,” Jack Maynard said angrih . “He’s become a menace.” 
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Disgusted and horrified as she had been by the encounter, 
Diana could still find it in her heart to be sorry for Adrian 
Hornby, for she sensed something of the man’s struggle 
with himself and the bitterness of his self-pity. She said as 
much to her brother, who replied: “You realise, don’t 
you Di, that I shall have to make a report about it?” 

“I implore you not to. Jack. For the rest of the time we 
are here I’ll take care to keep out of his way. . . .” 

“You don’t seem to realise, Di,” said Jack stiffly, “that 
my job, my whole future, is at stake.” 

After that there was nothing to say. Diana went into her 
own room and began to dress. Life was bitter and lonely 
enough already, but if she and Jack became estranged, it 
would come intolerable. She resigned herself to becoming 
once again the target of public interest when her encounter 
with Hornby became generally known. Suddenly, it crossed 
her mind, she didn’t care. What did it matter? What did any- 
thing matter? Everything sweet in life lay buried in a grave 
overlooking Toba. “Jules, Jules!” she sobbed. “I’ll try to 
live without you, because you wanted me to try, but it isn’t 
worth the struggle.” 


XI 

THLRh was an air of tension in and about the Residency. 
The rambling house was heavy with the unspoken thoughts 
of those who dwelled in it. Two guests were living there 
and would remain until the next boat took them on their 
way. Jn remote places like Fort Mallet, where no proper 
hotel accommodation existed, the burden of entertaining 
guests with any pretensions to importance fell automatically 
upon the Resident, or other senior official. 

One of the guests, a Mr IJalkctt, was important for the 
reason that the business interests which he represented in 
London were contemplating investing large capital in the 
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hinterland which was governed from Fort Mallet. He was 
an awkward and demanding guest who seemed to believe 
that the weight of money he commanded absolved him 
from the ordinary courtesies of life. The other guest, a Mr 
Cave-Brown, had better manners than Halkett, but his 
presence was largely responsible for the leaden atmosphere 
and tension which prevailed. Mr Cave-Brown was ‘some- 
thing at the Colonial Office/ holding one of those vague 
positions which eluded precise definition but which, none 
the less, carried considerable power and influence. 

The mail boat which brought Cave-Brown brought a 
private letter to Hugh Kennedy from a friend in the Admini- 
stration in Singapore to the effect that much might depend 
in the future upon the nature of the report which Cave- 
Brown would undoubtedly make after his visit to Fort 
Mallet. 

Hugh Kennedy wished he had not known these things. 
He was too much the official to slight the man, but too 
much a man to seek the other’s good graces by any 
special deference. The situation put them both in a diffi- 
cult position. 

Cave-Brown, by virtue of his official position, was the 
guest of honour. At dinner, therefore, he sat on Maggie 
Kennedy’s right, while on her left was Halkett. Diana 
was seated two places down the table from Cave-Brown, 
diagonally opposite Halkett. Since men outnumbered 
women, normal tabic seating was impossible. On her right, 
to Diana’s relief, sat Angus McCloskey, while facing her 
was John Hudd, whom she had not seen for several 
weeks. 

Diana was looking her best. She was wearing a gown 
of smoke-blue chiffon, low and square-cut at the neck. Her 
skin had not lost the dark tan it had acquired on Toba and 
against it the double strand of rose-pink pearls looked 
superb. Glancing at herself in a long mirror before entering 
the dining-room, Diana decided that Jules would have been 
proud of her. « 

Maggie Kennedy, seated at the end of the table, wore a 



distraught air. She seemed harassed and old, ill at ease. In 
her conversations with the guests of honour there were 
awkward gaps. Almost for the first time since she had known 
Maggie Kennedy, Diana found it possible to forget how 
much she disliked her. Halkett was relating a story of some 
huge deal he had tried to put over in West Africa, attributing 
his failure to the “blind ignorance of colonial officials”. 
Maggie seemed to be on the point of reminding him that 
he was staying under the roof of a colonial official, when 
Halkett, who loved his own voice, began to elaborate upon 
his own ideas of Utopia. This, his hearers were given to 
understand, was a world ruled by businessmen for the 
benefit of their kind. It was not so much what the man said 
as the way he said it which struck the harsh note. Maggie 
Kennedy winced visibly, while Cave-Brown took refuge 
behind a far-away look. 

“Tell me, Mrs Kennedy,” said Halkett, who was begin- 
ning to realise how coolly his views were being received, 
“who is that beautiful young woman wearing those mag- 
nificent pearls ?” 

“Her name is Maynard — Miss Maynard,” replied Maggie. 
“She is the sister of the Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
that nice young man my husband is talking to now.” 

Halkett did not even glance down towards the Resident. 
He had eyes only for the pearls. “I’ve never seen a more 
perfectly matched necklace of rose-pink pearls in my life,” 
he said in an awed voice. “They’re worth a fortune.” 

“I think you must be mistaken, Mr Halkett,” said 
Maggie, whose curiosity had been aroused. “Probably the 
beauty of the wearer has enhanced the beauty of the 
pearls.” 

“I don’t make mistakes like that, Mrs Kennedy,” he 
replied with the air of a man entirely sure of himself. “I’ve 
never been nearer to those pearls than I am this minute, 
but from this seat without moving, I’ll make a firm bid of 
$60,000 Straits — and make a nice piece of change on the 
resale. I’m an expert, Mrs Kennedy. It’s my hoboy, and a 
very paying one, too.” 



Cave-Brown pricked up his ears and began to take an 
interest in the party. Locked in his despatch case was a long 
report in which the name of Miss Diana Maynard figured 
largely. In his experience of Assistant Superintendents of 
Police, they did not have sisters who wore $6o,ooo pearl 
necklaces. 

“Nevertheless, Mr Halkett,” said Maggie, unconvinced, 
“I think you must be mistaken.” Unless she misjudged 
Halkett sadly, he was the kind of man who would pursue 
the matter to its conclusion, without allowing any false 
sense of delicacy to deter him. It would be interesting to 
get to the bottom of it. “Diana,” she said in honeyed tones, 
“Mr Halkett here is admiring your pearls. He thinks they 
are quite fabulously valuable.” 

“Then I am afraid he will be disappointed to learn that 
they aren’t,” replied Diana, dismissing the subject and turn- 
ing to McCloskey. 

“There are plenty of witnesses to hear me,” said Halkett 
loudly, “and as I just told our hostess here. Pm prepared 
to give $60,000 for them — without any further examination. 
What do you think of that, Miss Maynard?” 

“1 think,” replied Diana coolly, “that if you don’t mind, 
I would rather not discuss them any more. They were a 
gift. I don’t sell gifts.” 

“But you don’t deny their value, I notice.” 

“I don’t feci called upon to deny, or admit, their value, 
Mr Halkett,” retorted Diana haughtily. “I would prefer not 
to discuss them any more.” 

Across the table Diana caught John Hudd’s eye and 
smiled at him. John was mutely pleading with her for per- 
mission to tell Halkett the truth, or what John himself 
believed to be the truth. Until that moment Diana had for- 
gotten the string of cultured pearls John had given her, 
forgotten, too, the chance resemblance of the pearls she 
was wearing to those which lay at the bottom of Toba. 
The extent of the resemblance did not go beyond the 
fact that both necklaces contained approximately the same 
number of pearls and were strung in roughly the same 
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manner. The resemblance was on a par with that between 
a cow and a horse: they both had four legs. 

The chief reason why Diana had made no flat contra- 
diction of Halkett was her dislike of telling a direct lie. The 
man’s ill-manners, she decided, had put him outside the 
pale of courtesy, so she had not hesitated to snub him. 

Halkett had swallowed his snub with difficulty and was 
again proclaiming his certainty. 

“Shall I tell him, Di?” asked John eagerly. 

“Yes, John, tell him,” Diana replied. She had no objection 
to anyone knowing the truth — as John believed he knew it. 

Waiting for a lull in the conversation, John remarked 
loudly: “I think you’re a very lucky man, Mr Halkett.” 

“Lucky? Who, me? Why lucky? Luck doesn’t get you 
very far in this world. Judgment and hard work are what 
you need. Why am I lucky?” 

“Because Miss Maynard didn’t accept your offer of 
$60,000. I think you’re very lucky indeed.” 

“Don’t you believe it, young fellow. The offer is still 
open. What do you know about pearls anyway?” 

“Nothing at all, Mr Halkett. I don’t know a pearl from a 
glass bead,” replied John who, in face of the other’s off- 
hand discourtesy, was prepared to spare him nothing. 

Conversation had come to an end down the entire length 
of the table. Every face was turned towards Maggie’s end, 
where the little drama was unfolding itself. 

“Then,” said Halkett with insulting deliberation, “if you 
know nothing about pearls, why offer opinions about them? 
I do know and that’s the difference between us.” 

If Maggie Kennedy had done her duty as hostess — which 
in justice to her was her habit — she would have stopped the 
discussion. The prospect of Diana’s public humiliation had 
blinded her to the fact that her negligence — in the presence 
of Cave-Brown, who would be sure to note it — was not 
helping her husband, who was goggle-eyed with horror 
and amazement. 

“I’m^not offering opinions, Mr Halkett,” continued John 
mildly. “I’m about to state a fact. You see” — he paused for 
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effect — *Tm the only person at this table who knows — 
knows , Mr Halkett, the value of those pearls.” 

“Then, if you know so much, tell us. . . .” 

“I have Miss Maynard’s permission to tell you that I paid 
about twenty or twenty-one dollars for them. They’re 
Japanese cultured pearls.” 

Veins stood out on Halkett’s temples. His jaw muscles 
could be seen swelling as his emotion rose and he fumbled 
for words. Down the table John’s statement was greeted at 
first in dead silence, while those present were digesting the 
delicious fact that a pseudo-connoisseur had been ex- 
posed. Halkett had not endeared himself to anyone in Fort 
Mallet. 

It began with a titter and ended with a great gust of 
laughter far beyond the limits permitted by courtesy. People 
pushed back their chairs in order to give free rein to their 
mirth. There were only four at the table who did not laugh. 
Of these, Halkett was first. He sat frozen with rage. Once he 
put his hands over his ears to shut out the hateful sound. 
At their respective ends of the table, Hugh and Maggie 
Kennedy looked at each other and at their guests as though 
they could not believe the evidence of eyes and ears. Even 
Cave-Brown was laughing, but with the air of a man enjoy- 
ing some quite private jest. His eyes were upcast to the 
punkah which swung over his head as he gave vent to his 
thin-lipped, soundless mirth. The laughter began to die 
when those at the table had their attention drawn to Diana 
who, serene and aloof from it all, was eating her portion of 
cheese souffld with an enjoyment and concentration that 
was almost chilling. A smile hovered over her bps, for she 
was thinking how Jules would have enjoyed the jest. 

When the laughter had died away to nothing and several 
of the guests were unashamedly wiping their eyes with their 
napkins, Maggie’s voice, harsh and grating, stabbed the 
silence. “When you were in London, Mr Cave-Brown,” she 
asked, “did you see any of the new shows?” 

The banality of the remark caused a fresh outburst of 
titters, which a glare from Maggie suppressed. 
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“One wonders,” observed Hugh Kennedy, in a well- 
intentioned effort to restore order, “whether pearls and 
precious stones will keep their value for long. Really, the 
modern imitations are so good. When an expert like Mr 
Halkett can be deceived, it ... ” 

“Mr Halkett hasn’t been deceived,” said that worthj 
truculently. 

“I really think,” interposed Maggie, “that we should find 
some other topic of conversation.” 

“Dr McCloskey,” announced Diana, “has an orang-utan 
that he’s teaching to talk. Haven’t you, Mac?” 

“The appalling Jimmie I” said Maggie, looking almost 
gratefully at Diana. “Do you know, Mr Halkett, that Dr 
McCloskey had taught Jimmie to perform card tricks.” 

“I’ll believe almost anything, Mrs Kennedy — after to- 
night,” replied Halkett pointedly. “I suppose,” he added, 
turning to McCloskey, “your Jimmie isn’t by any chance a 
pearl expert.” 

“No, Mr Halkett, not yet,” said the doctor, who had had 
plenty to drink, “but I have been able to teach him decent 
manners.” 

There was nothing left for Maggie to do, but bring the 
meal to a hasty close and retire to the drawing-room with 
the rest of the women. 

“I’m afraid, Mr Halkett,” said the Resident, when coffee 
and cigars were going the rounds, “that our laughter at 
your expense was neither kind nor polite. At base, I think, 
we all resent it when we find someone with more knowledge 
than we have. That’s why we are so pleased on the rare 
occasions when we can confound the expert. Most of us are 
so appallingly ignorant.” 

“What you people won’t realise,” said Halkett, with a 
courage worthy of a better cause, “is that in this particular 
instance the expert — that’s me — isn’t wrong. My offer of 
$60,000 still holds good. In fact, if I have to, I’m prepared 
to go a bit higher. I dare say,” he went on, “that I’ve been 
tactless* enough to stir up something that’s got nothing to 
do with pearls. If I have. I’m sorry. . . .” 
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“Mr Halkett,” said Jack Maynard, his eyes blazing with 
indignation, “I would be obliged to you if you will stop 
talking about my sister, or her pearls. It isn’t funny any 
longer.” 

“Yes, I really think Maynard is right,” agreed the Resi- 
dent. “The whole episode must have been very embarrassing 
for her.” 

“And yet,” observed Halkett, “my impression was that 
of all the people at the table, she was the least embarrassed. 
I found it most embarrassing, being taken for a fool.” 

“I wonder,” said Jack Maynard in a stage whisper, “how 
he’d like a punch on the nose.” 

Everybody hoped that this was the end of the matter. 
The episode had already gone too far. Unfortunately, the 
persistence which had enabled Halkett to amass a consider- 
able fortune would not permit him to relinquish a stand 
once taken. 

When the men had joined the ladies on the terrace over- 
looking the sea, Halkett returned to the attack. 

“Young lady,” he said to Diana, “the offer of $60,000 is 
still open.” 

Without replying, Diana looked him up and down from 
the top of his balding head to his patent-leather toes, and 
turned away. 

Maggie Kennedy, who witnessed this, was a prey to bitter 
thoughts. The unprecedented seen* at the dinner table must 
inevitably suggest to Cave-Brown, when he came to write 
his report, that a Resident unable to control his guests, and 
who permitted such a scene to take place, was deficient in 
those qualities demanded in an administrator and senior 
officer of the Crown. Hugh, she believed, would not survive 
officially. No amount of explanation now would serve any 
purpose. The long years of faithful service would be for- 
gotten and in a little while Hugh Kennedy would be rele- 
gated to the discard, thrown on the scrapheap of empire as 
a weak vessel, no longer a worthy recipient of authority. 
They would give him his pension and for a little while men 
would talk of ‘poor old Hugh Kennedy’ before they forgot 
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him. The splendid days were almost over. The vista ahead 
was one of genteel poverty and obscurity, killing time at 
the card table in some frowsy pension in Tunbridge Wells; 
or Menton, in the company of people who lived in the past- 
because there was no future, clinging to pitiful pieces of 
Benares brassware, Chinese embroidery, sporting trophies 
and the memories of the years of endeavour which were 
gone for ever. The anguish of the prospect evoked by these 1 
thoughts tore at Maggie Kennedy’s vitals, so that she 
ceased for a little while to be anything but a confused 
jumble of fear and hatred. She looked across the terrace at 
Diana, slender, graceful, poised and, seemingly, unmoved, 
seeing in her the author of all her misfortune. This was the 
girl to whom she had offered friendship, to whom she 
would, in return for a measure of surrender, have given 
wise counsel and shelter. Nothing had ever been quite the 
same at Fort Mallet since this girl’s coming. She remained 
cool and indifferent while storms raged around her, smiling 
as though she found something amusing in the weakness of 
others, triumphant at her own power for evil. The ghastly 
scene at the dinner table would never have been enacted 
had it not been for Diana Maynard, who had gone on eating 
delicately as though she had nothing to do with it. In a few 
years — Maggie’s imagination began to run away with her — 
when the enforced idleness of retirement had killed Hugh 
Kennedy, it would be because this graceless trollop had 
sold her favours to a young Frenchman for a string of 
pearls. Others were going to pay for her looseness, while 
she, posing as an innocent, looked disdainfully at her 
victims. 

That she was being unjust and foolish did not occur to 
Maggie. Hatred and resentment, fear and bitterness, had 
robbed her of the power to see things in perspective, and 
had made her utterly reckless. 

Halkett, boiling with indignation, seemed at last to have 
given up the task of proving that his judgment was not at 
fault. He glowered alone at the far end of the terrace. 
Deliberately, Maggie sought him out. “You know, Mr 
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Halkett,” she said softly, “you don’t give me the impression 
of being a man who makes many mistakes.” 

“I make my share of them, Mrs Kennedy, but I wasn’t 
making one tonight, if that’s what you mean.” 

“It seems to me,” she went on, “that things went either 
much too far or not far enough, if you understand what I 
mean.” 

“I quite agree with you. Frankly, I don’t relish being taken 
for a fool.” 

“No, I’m sure you don’t,” agreed Maggie soothingly. 
“I’m quite satisfied, you know, that both Diana Maynard 
and Mr Hudd believe that they are speaking the truth.” 

“The girl hasn’t said anything,” snapped Halkett. “The 
young fellow, I’m sure, thinks he’s speaking the truth.” 

“Isn’t it just possible, Mr Halkett, that there has been 
some mistake and that he was sold that necklace for twenty 
dollars, as he says?” 

“Anything’s possible, Mrs Kennedy, but there’s a degree 
of improbability about some things which justifies one in 
calling them impossible.” 

“All doubts can be set at rest quite easily, Mr Halkett. 
Only a few hundred yards away there is a Chinese 
merchant who has been buying pearls for more than forty 
years . . .” 

“You mean Chow-li? That’s an ideal Chow-li is a man 
whose judgment I would accept before my own. . . .” 

“Then leave it to me, Mr Halkett. We’ll arrange for Chow- 
li to give us his opinion. Not a word to anyone, Mr Halkett.” 

Maggie found Jack Maynard sitting alone on the balus- 
trade of the terrace, gazing out into the night. He was pro- 
foundly shocked by the turn which events had taken and 
disinclined to mix with the other guests. “There you are. 
Jack, dear boy,” Maggie began. “I want you to know how 
badly I feel about everything this evening. It must have 
been terribly embarrassing for you and poor Diana.” 

“It was pretty bad, Maggie, thank you. I simply had to 
shut that fellow up. I thought Di behaved wonderfully, 
didn’t you?” 



“She was grand. Jack, simply grand. You must be very 
proud of her.” 

“I am, Maggie.” 

It occurred to Jack Maynard once more to wish thajp 
Diana could realise what a good friend Maggie Kenned] 
was. It seemed to be Diana’s one blind spot. 

“You know. Jack,” said Maggie persuasively, sensing 
that the young man was already putty in her hands, “< 
don’t think that things can be left as they are.” 

“I don’t follow, Maggie.” 

“Well, forgive me if I speak plainly. Jack, but can’t yoi, 
see that that man Halkett has sowed doubt in a lot of mindg 
this evening. Some people believe him and they are asking 
themselves how a girl like Diana got hold of a valuable 
necklace like that. You see, Jack, people aren’t all as kind 
and charitable as you are . . . and, well, for Diana’s sake, I 
feel that all doubts have got to be set at rest. I’m older and 
wiser in the ways of the world than you are. Jack. Don’t 
you see that Diana’s — reputation is at stake? Nobody cares 
about that ill-bred Mr Halkett making himself ridiculous, 
but people are, right at this moment, thinking and whisper- 
ing things about Diana. You don’t need to be told that 
dear Diana’s reputation is very precious . . . and it’s in your 
hands. Jack. You’re her brother and it’s your duty — your 
duty. Jack — to defend it.” 

“Yes, I see that, Maggie, but how? I’m beginning to see 
what you mean, but surely people can’t be so beastly as to 
believe ...” 

“People are pretty beastly sometimes, Jack.” 

“But what can I do?” asked Jack Maynard, horror-struck 
at all the implications. 

“There’s only one thing to be done, Jack, and you must 
do it — now. This loud-mouthed Halkett person has to be 
put in his place and the man to do it is Chow-li. He’s an 
acknowledged expert on pearls and his judgment will be 
accepted by everyone without question. Go off quietly, 
Jack, and bring him back. Ask him, as a special favour to 
me, to come.” 
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Maggie Kennedy stood exultingly for a minute as Jack 
Maynard, full of gratitude, disappeared in the shadows on 
his errand. Then, mingling with her guests, her face showing 
nothing of the storm which raged within, she awaited the 
moment of triumph. Already, she began to rehearse her 
own shocked amazement when Chow-li would declare that 
the pearls were immensely valuable and that Diana, by 
implication, was not the innocent young thing she appeared 
to be. 

The exposure, Maggie mused, would kill two birds with 
one stone, for it would open John Hudd’s eyes to the de- 
ception practised on him. He would never forgive it and he 
would, after this evening, be free of the infatuation which 
enslaved him and was making him ill with overwork in a 
vain effort to forget Diana. 


XII 

Angus McCloskey put a pillow on the stone seat for Diana 
and, finding another for himself, sat down beside her. The 
hum of voices from the other end of the terrace came faintly 
to them. “You can’t complain th^t that was a dull party, 
can you?” he asked amusedly. 

“Maybe you found it funny, Mac. I didn’t. How did it 
get so out of hand? That’s what I don’t understand. It was 
as though a poltergeist had taken charge and was throwing 
the crockery about and that horrible man Halkett.” 

“If you’d been smart, Diana, you’d have taken him up 
on his offer. Nobody’s going to offer you $60,000 again. 
Now we’re talking about it, why didn’t you acctpt? I’m 
sure John Hudd wouldn’t have minded. . . .” 

“If the pearls were really imitation, or cultured, it would 
have been dishonest to take the man’s money, wouldn’t 
lit?” 
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“Agreed,” said McCloskey, looking oddly at Diana. 
“But what if they were real?” 

“If they were real, Mac, then perhaps $60,000 wasn’t 
enough, and real or false, it was none of that odious man’s 
affair. The only person who seemed to enjoy herself was 
Mrs Kennedy. She . . . she fairly gloated.” 

“I wonder why she should enjoy herself, Diana, when shq 
must have known that in all probability this evening’s brawj 
will cost her husband his job. Yet, I’m inclined to agree 
with you: she did seem to enjoy it all.” 

“But, Mac,” said Diana in a distressed voice, “how could 
it possibly affect poor Mr Kennedy’s job?” 

“Because, when that snooping fellow Cave-Brown writes 
his report, important men are going to jump to the con- 
clusion that Hugh Kennedy isn’t the man he was and tha; 
he needs a good long rest. Maggie knows that, as weljl 
as I do. That’s w hat makes her behaviour so amazing. You 
once told me that Maggie hated you, Diana. I laughed 
at you at the time, because the idea was absurd. But 
you w r ere right. Why, why? What have you done to her, 
Diana?” 

“Nothing, Mac. Nothing, that is, except refuse to be 
patronised by her and to keep my private affairs to myself. 
That might account for dislike, but what she feels for me ( 
is more than that and there isn’t any reason for it, Mac, or 
none that I know.” 

“That’s better. None that you know. Have you ever 
stopped to think, Diana, why more people like dogs than 
like cats?” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“A lot,” replied McCloskey. “People like dogs because 
they are friendly, spontaneous, emotional, and they profess 
to dislike cats because cats are well-poised and sly. But 
neither of these reasons is the truth in fact: people like 
dogs because they are dependent, because they make some 
human beings feel that they are necessary. Maggie Kennedy 
has to feel necessary: you, by your independence, destroy 
that feeling in her.” 
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“That sounds very clever, Mac, but it isn’t a good enough 
reason for hatred.” 

“Don’t ever make the mistake of thinking that, Diana,” 
said the doctor soberly. “One can only guess at the frighten- 
ing, evil things that go on inside a jealous and frustrated 
woman — or man for that matter. I wish” — he paused as 
though doubtful whether he should continue — “I wish you 
would take the first boat away from here. It would be 
better for you, better for Fort Mallet . . . better for me, 
too.” 

“I thought we were friends, Mac,” said Diana looking up 
sharply. “I wish you hadn’t said that.” 

“You may regard me as a friend, Diana. That’s what hurts. 
You see ... I love you. I have almost from the moment I 
met you. It’s all right . . . don’t be alarmed, because I’m 
in perfect control of myself — now. Fortunately, for me any- 
how, I realise the absurdity of it and” — he gave her a 
friendly grin — “have taken steps to deal with it. But it’s 
because I love you, Diana, I feel free to talk to you as no- 
body else dare talk.” 

“I’m sorry, Mac, more sorry than I can tell you. . . .” 

“I never intended to tell you, but now the cat’s out of 
the bag. Forget what I’ve said, for I’ll never say it again. I 
said it, hoping that it would impress you with the force of 
my sincerity. Go, Diana, get to hell out of here as soon as 
you decently can. . . . There arc things that can’t be put 
into words, but I know I’m right.” 

“Mac,” said Diana in a small, frightened voice, “what’s 
wrong with me? You know what I mean, so don’t hedge.” 

“I don’t know, Diana. There’s something elemental 
about you that defies definition. I’ve felt it often. Jimmie 
has felt it. You’re favoured by the gods, singled out for 
unknowable things. You have beauty, brains, the subtle 
aura of something intangible which saps men’s reason and 
brings out the worst in women. You have everything that 
every woman prays for. Power, great wealth and public 
acclaim are yours ... if you want them. But, for gifts like 
these, never forget it, the gods exact payment.” 
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“Pm paying, Mac. God, what a price Pm paying I” 

The buzz of conversation at the other end of the terrace 
became intensified and high above it Maggie Kennedy’s 
voice could be heard calling: 4 ‘Does anyone know where 
Miss Maynard is?” 

“I wonder what Maggie wants you for,” said McCloskey. 

“Nothing good,” replied Diana bitterly, “you may be 
sure of that. Let’s find out and get it over.” 

The first thing Diana saw on joining the rest of the guests 
was Hugh Kennedy’s horror-stricken face. He was looking 
at his wife as though he could not believe the evidence of 
his eyes and ears. Then, standing to one side, smiling, 
courteous and completely at ease, she saw Chow-li. 

On Maggie Kennedy’s face, written plainly for all to see, 
was a mixture of malice and triumph. Halkett, sweating 
with emotion and excitement, stood close behind her. 
Maggie Kennedy led the way into the drawing-room, while 
the guests, scenting drama, followed her closely. Diana, 
except for the Resident, who was mumbling inaudibly, 
was the last to enter the room. Everyone except Cave- 
Brown looked tense and excited, while he seemed merely 
amused. 

“Diana, my dear,” began Maggie Kennedy, “I feel that you 
have been subjected to terrible embarrassment this evening 
and, thinking it only fair to you, I have asked Mr Chow-li 
to set at rest all doubts about your pearls. I hope you 
approve, my dear.” 

“It seems a little late to ask me that, Mrs Kennedy,” 
came the cool reply, “and you may take my word 
for it that I haven’t been a bit embarrassed — even if you 
have.” 

Jack Maynard looked at his sister incredulously. He 
burned to tell her not to be so ungracious in the face of what 
Maggie was doing for her sake. Some of his thoughts 
revealed themselves on his face causing Diana to remark: 
“What’s the matter, Jack? You look shocked — as though 
someone was laughing in church I” 

A ripple of uneasy laughter went round the room. 
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Maggie Kennedy bit her lip with annoyance. She liked 
people to be abashed, while Diana, standing proudly erect, 
her chin tilted pugnaciously, was anything but that. “It’s 
very sweet of you to say that you haven’t been embarrassed, 
Diana,” continued Maggie. “But this unfortunate discussion 
took place under my— our roof and we feel responsible, 
don’t we, Hugh? It’s a shame that there should have been 
all this upset because of John’s little gift to you, but you 
do see that if people were to believe that your pearls were 
real and worth a fortune it would — well, it would look 
rather peculiar. You must see that, my dear.” 

“Anything can be twisted to look peculiar, Mrs Ken- 
nedy,” said Diana. “Twisted minds can twist anything . . . 
but anyway, what do you want of me?” 

“I’d be so grateful, my dear, if you would take off your 
pearls and allow Mr Chow-li to examine them. Mr Halkett 
says they are worth a fortune and you say . . . ” 

“I have said nothing about them, Mrs Kennedy.” Diana’s 
voice, clear as crystal, devoid of any emotion, seemed as 
passionless as that of a judge. “Mr Halkett is entitled to his 
opinions, just as I am entitled — to ignore them.” 

“Do you mean, my dear, that you refuse to let Mr Chow-li, 
examine your pearls?” The older woman’s voice grated 
harshly. She was very near losing control of herself in her 
anxiety to humiliate Diana. There had been a subtle change 
of front among the guests, too. Maggie felt this. Sympathy 
in the room was veering towards Diana. 

“Of course I don’t refuse, Mrs Kennedy,” replied Diana, 
“but I don’t have to like being treated in this way while I 
am a guest in your house.” 

A gasp of amazement went round the room. Nobody 
had ever routed Maggie in the memory of anyone present, 
because nobody had ever dared. Looking at Diana, 
they saw someone who was utterly unafraid, cool and 
contemptuous, sure of herself. More than one of them 
wished he possessed the same courage and forthrightness. 
Maggie Kennedy’s stature began to shrink at an alarming 
rate. 
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Diana was talking. She had turned her back upon her 
hostess. “Good evening, Mr Chow-li,” she was saying, 
crossing the circle of lamplight to shake hands with the 
old Chinese. “I am so sorry that you have been disturbed 
at this late hour.” 

“It is nothing, Missie,” was the smiling reply. “Something 
I can do?” 

“Please, Mr Chow-li, now that you are here, will you be 
kind enough to settle an argument. . . .” 

Uncomfortably aware that the initiative had been taken 
from her, Maggie Kennedy retired to the shadows beyond 
the circle of lamplight. “ . . . You see, Mr Chow-li,” con- 
tinued Diana, unhasping the necklace and dropping the 
pearls carelessly into his hand, “there is one gentleman here 
who says that these are worth $60,000 and another gentle- 
man here who says that they are worth maybe $20. Which of 
them is right?” 

“What does Missie say?” A glint of amusement and 
understanding came into the old man’s eyes. 

“I say nothing, Mr Chow-li. I was taught that to talk 
about the value of things is not polite.” 

“I dare say you had more advantages than I had. Miss 
Maynard,” said Halkett. “My parents hadn’t much time to 
teach me good manners.” 

For the first time that evening Diana liked Halkett. 

Meanwhile, Chow-li put the pearls to his lips, glanced 
briefly at them through a small glass he carried hidden in 
his black gown, and then, still holding them cupped in his 
hand, gazed upwards at the ceiling apparently lost in 
thought. 

The tension in the room was building up unbearably when 
at length the old Chinese ceased his scrutiny of the ceiling 
and began in turn to scrutinise the faces around him. 
Halkett was mopping his face anxiously, appearing under 
the stresss of great emotion. Maggie Kennedy, too, wore 
a haggard, drawn look. She was peering eagerly into the 
circle of light. Most of the other faces turned in his direction 
revealed to the shrewd old Chinese that something strange 
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was afoot, or these people would not appear so anxious to 
hear what he had to say. From somewhere at the back of 
him, Chow-li heard the beginnings of a woman’s hysterical 
laughter. Mrs Gosling was finding events too much for her. 
Only Diana seemed unconcerned. 

Suddenly, Chow-li’s face cleared as his perplexities 
vanished. The pattern of events had been revealed to him. 
He resumed his study of the pearls. “Very sorry, Missie,” 
he said, handing the necklace back to Diana. “If Missie pay 
more than ten dolla’ Missie pay too much. Very sorry, 
Missie.” 

There came from Maggie Kennedy’s throat an ugly, 
gurgling sound. She stepped forward into the circle of 
lamplight and it seemed to the others present that she was 
struggling to say something. Hugh Kennedy was just in 
time to catch her as she fell. At the same moment Diana’s 
eyes locked briefly with Halkett’s and before she turned 
away it seemed as though he gave her a broad wink. 

Angus McCloskey came out of the shadows, helping 
Kennedy to carry the stricken woman to a couch. 

Diana chose the moment to slip quietly away. Chow-li, 
unnoticed now that he had given his verdict, melted into 
the shadows with Diana. “That man Halkett big thief,” 
he chuckled happily. “My fren’ Kum-soo in Padang he 
offer Mist’ Duvivier ninety thousand dolla’ but Mist’ 
Duvivier not wanting sell. Any time Missie wanting hun- 
dred thousand dolla’ Chow-li ^an give.” 
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XIII 


“I just can't understand. Jack, how you could have been 
so simple as to fall into a trap like that,” said Diana, looking 
at her brother wonderingly across the breakfast table. 
“What does the Kennedy woman do to you all? Hyp- 
notise you?” 

“I'm awfully sorry, Di,” said her brother contritely, 
“but it seemed from the way she put it to me that I was fetch- 
ing old Chow-li in your interests. After all, Di, you must 
admit it would have looked a bit odd to people if your 
pearls had been real. What I mean to say is, where did 
you get them? That's what people would have asked. Now 
they know the truth . . . well, it's all right, isn't it? And you 
know, Di, you really are a bit hard on Maggie.” 

“Can't you or won't you see, Jack, that your precious 
Maggie believed that they were real? She believed Chow-li 
would pronounce them real. . . .” 

“No, Di, I won't have it. I just won't believe it. I've 
known Maggie longer than you have . . . and she just isn't 
capable of things like that. In most things, Di, you're the 
hell of a lot smarter than I am, but I've come to the con- 
clusion that where Maggie is concerned you've got . . . well, 
a kind of blind spot.” 

Diana sighed and changed the subject. She and Jack were 
very near a quarrel and if they quarrelled life would become 
intolerable for both of them. Besides, she was too fond of 
Jack to allow this to happen. When she could swallow her 
irritation at his simplicity, there was something about his 
loyalty to Maggie Kennedy which she found altogether 
admirable. It was a pity that it was so misplaced. 

Five minutes after Jack had gone off to work, there came 
the sound of heavy, tired feet coming down the gravel 
path. Diana looked up to see Hugh Kennedy standing at 
the foot of the verandah steps. He was looking ill and worn, 
defeated. 

“Come and sit down, Mr Kennedy. Let me pour you out 
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a cup of coffee.” The Resident allowed himself to be led 
to a chair, into which he fell heavily. 

“I've come, Diana,” he began in a lifeless monotone, “to 
apologise to you for the indignities you had to suffer under 
my roof. A guest of mine treated you outrageously . . . and 
I’m more sorry than I can say. I did not realise it until too 
late, but I see now that my wife was too ill last evening to 
know what she was doing. I know that ... if she recovers, 
she will want to add her apologies to mine. . . .” 

“If she recovers, Mr Kennedy ... do you mean there is 
doubt?” 

“My wife had a stroke last night after you were all gone. 
Mac is with her now. He has warned me to be prepared for 
anything.” 

“There isn't anything I can say, Mr Kennedy, except that 
I am terribly sorry. Don't feel badly about last night, either. 
I wasn’t nearly as upset by it as I might have been.” 

“It’s kind of you to take it like that, my dear . . . and 
now I'll be running along. I'm not . . . very good company, 
I'm afraid. But I'm glad I've seen you and got it off my 
chest.” 

Watching his retreating back, Diana knew that she was 
looking at a broken man, and her tears would not be re- 
pressed. There had been times when his old-fashioned 
gallantries had been a little wearisome, when his tendency 
to be pompous had been faifldy ridiculous. But now it was 
easier to remember that he was the soul of honour, un- 
failingly kind and had devoted a lifetime of endeavour to 
doing right as he saw right. 

Some of Diana's tumultuous thoughts were stilled by the 
banality of her morning task of giving Jimmie his breakfast. 
The ape still steadfastly refused to accept food from another 
hand, whereas from her he took it greedily and ate with 
relish. He no longer seemed interested in the abacus, or in 
his clumsy handling of playing cards, but his pleasure at 
seeing Diana was quite moving. 

Usually, when giving Jimmie his morning and evening 
meals, Diana would recite to him, choosing verses with a 
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pronounced rhythm, but on this morning she felt a sense of 
the absurdity of reciting to an ape and neglected to do so. 
Jimmie pleaded with her, for he seemed to like the music of 
her voice. But when it became apparent that his pleas were 
in vain, he sulked like a spoiled child. 

As she crossed The Green to the Jesuit Mission, Diana 
flinched from meeting Father Courtenay who, as a fellow 
guest the previous evening, had been a witness of the un- 
pleasant scenes enacted. She was thankful when the brief 
break for coffee passed without any reference to what must 
have impressed itself on his mind. 

Most of the morning was devoted to copying copious 
notes regarding some fossil remains discovered in the hills 
by a mission helper. In an accompanying letter to an eminent 
geologist in London, Father Courtenay argued that the 
presence of these fossils at the spot where they were found 
disproved certain accepted theories regarded by geologists 
almost as axiomatic truths. Diana was unable to follow the 
argument because of ignorance of geology, but she became 
impressed by the writer’s quiet certainty. 

“How is it. Father,” she asked when the task was done, 
“that you know so much about so many subjects?” 

“I have been blessed with an enquiring mind. That is all. 
I am a servant of God who has found an unfailing and 
never-ending interest in trying to learn a little of God’s 
methods in performing the wonders all about us. Learning 
of any kind, if approached properly, is an act of worship, 
for to learn a little of the universe is to realise that God is 
the only explanation of its secrets. There is not one science, 
you must understand, which at some stage does not bring 
the enquirer before a blank wall which represents the limit 
of human understanding. At that wall the honest enquirer 
pauses either to admit that there is no explanation, which is 
an absurdity, which in turn proves that he is not a scientist, 
or that the explanation lies rooted in a higher intelligence, 
which points the finger inevitably to God.” 

Thete was no flattery implicit in Diana’s question, or 
Father Courtenay would have scorned to reply to it. 
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“Few people cultivate their powers of observation,” he 
continued, a faint smile of amusement playing across his 
face. “We have the proof of that close at hand. None of 
the large party assembled at the Residency last evening, for 
example, observed anything remarkable in the feet that the 
clasp on a twenty-dollar string of pearls should be set with 
fine blue-white diamonds costing at least one hundred 
times that sum; nor that the Chinese expert arrived at his 
valuation by steadfastly regarding the ceiling ; nor yet that 
the most surprised person in the room when he announced 
his valuation was the owner herself. I mention these things,” 
he continued without giving Diana time to speak, “merely 
because I want to stress the need for developing the powers 
of observation as a preliminary to success in almost every 
field of scientific endeavour. And now,” he added, looking 
at the dock and making for the door, “the duties of my 
office call me and you, doubtless, wish to continue your 
work.” 


XIV 

The ninth hole on the Fort Mallet golf course was a long 
one. The hard hitter was liable to be caught in a sand trap 
right across the fairway at about 180 yards from the tee. 
Diana, who had tried to carry it, had just failed. John 
Hudd took a No. 2 iron and, hitting the ball dead straight, 
watched it trickle to within five yards of the trap in a 
good lie. 

That, Diana mused, was how John played the game of 
life. He was content to plod. She herself was by far the better 
golfer, but because she regarded the risks as part of the 
game, he often beat her. 

These days Diana and John saw a great deal of eaoh other. 
Something — Diana did not know what it was — seemed to 
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have cured him of his infatuation. Unflattering as it was, 
Diana was glad. In less than three months she would be gone 
from Fort Mallet for ever, but in the meanwhile John’s 
friendship was her most precious possession. He had 
accepted, as the fact it was, that nothing more than friendship 
was possible between them, which had eased the strain of 
their relationship. He knew, now that it was too late, that 
if it had been in him to sweep Diana off her feet during her 
early days in Fort Mallet, he might have won her. But he 
knew, equally, that it was not in him and that pleading with 
a woman doomed a man to failure, especially with a woman 
like Diana. 

Thus it was possible, against all the laws of probability, 
for these two to preserve, in defiance of the cynics, a very 
pleasant almost brother-and-sister friendship, unclouded by 
passion. In some subtle fashion, difficult to define, Diana 
was aware that John had taken her brother’s place in her 
life. There had been no quarrel, but she and Jack were both 
sadly aware of a widening breach between them. 

John’s perceptions, though far from acute, told him plainly 
that Diana had been through some soul-searing experience 
and that somewhere at the root of the changes which had 
taken place in her was a man. He sensed that the door to 
Diana’s heart had been slammed irrevocably in his face and 
that not to recognise this was folly which, in the long run, 
would hurt him and achieve nothing. So, in the spirit in 
which he used a No. 2 iron off the tee, he compromised for 
friendship. For Diana it was easier, of course, for she had 
never envisaged anything else. 

Diana was managing to cultivate a neutral attitude to- 
wards life. She thought less of Jules, dwelled less on the 
might-have-beens and, orchids having been snatched from 
her grasp, seemingly for ever, was able none the less to see 
the beauty of daisies. If there were no longer great happiness 
at hand, equally there was no actively bitter unhappiness. 
Hers was now the almost pleasant numbness when a 
tooth c&ases to ache and' while memory of the ache is 
fresh. 





John won the hole and the match. His faithful iron took 
him half-way to the green while Diana, once out of the trap, 
took a brassie and overshot the green. 

Angus McCloskey joined them when they were having 
a drink afterwards. “She's on the mend,” he replied to 
John's enquiry about Maggie Kennedy. “She has the con- 
stitution of a horse and it wouldn't surprise me if she were 
good as new before long.” 

“Do you allow visitors, Mac?” asked John. 

“Yes, she'd be glad to see you. She complains about being 
lonely.” 

Diana watched John go off a few minutes later in the 
direction of the Residency. Maggie Kennedy's young men, 
she mused without bitterness, were faithful to her. There 
was nothing more to be gained by currying favour with her, 
for it was common knowledge around The Green that the 
Resident's days were numbered. 

There was no longer any strain being with Angus 
McCloskey who, after his one outburst, had allowed their 
relationship to return to its old footing. Although she 
had never admitted it frankly to herself, Diana had known 
for a long while, with the instinctive knowledge of a 
woman, that McCloskey's feeling for her was not the casual 
friendliness it appeared to be. She knew, too, that Maggie 
Kennedy had detected this and resented it bitterly, simply 
because it was an aspect, of his life from which she was 
excluded. 

“I’m worried about you, Diana,” McCloskey said when 
they were alone. “A doctor, I'm^fraid, isn't much good to 
you. Is there — as a friend — anything I can do?” 

“I'm worried about myself, Mac, but I don't believe 
there's anything you, or anyone else, can do. Thanks, and 
believe me that I wouldn't hesitate to ask you. Anyway, 
I’m not feeling as badly as I w^s a while back. In fact, I 
think half my trouble is that Tta not feeling — anything. I 
believe if you stuck one of y6u4 needles into me, it would 
be half an hour before Inoticed ft.” 

“That’s a bad way tire, The greatest part of life 



is feeling. It’s better to feel hurt, angry, anything, than to 
feel nothing.” 

“I'm not quite sure of that, Mac. I wish I were. You once 
said to me that illusions were important. I know you were 
right there, and that's what's wrong with me now — at least 
partly. I haven't lived long enough, Mac,” said Diana with 
a wail of protest in her voice, “to have lost my illusions. 
I’m not hard and cynical. . . . I'm just tired. Everything 
looks so futile. I'm not putting on an act, or anything like 
that . . . but I know, you see, that I ought to be making 
plans about lots of things, and I can't. To make plans one 
has to see a little into the future and I . . . well, I just can't 
see any future.” 

Angus McCloskey remained silent. As a doctor there was 
nothing he could say, while as a friend he dared not say the 
things which hovered upon his lips. His medical knowledge 
told him that he was in the presence of a healthy young 
woman, every one of whose vital organs was, by all the 
laws of probability, functioning normally. But something 
outside the realm of medical knowledge told him that these 
facts did not count alongside the more salient fact that in 
Diana the will to go on living was lacking. She had turned 
her back on life. He wished it lay within his power to restore 
her to full sentience, but he knew as the thought revolved in 
his mind, that the only sentiment he was personally able to 
arouse in her was pity and he wanted none of that. 

“Jack is away this evening,” said Diana as they were 
strolling round The Green, “otherwise I would invite you 
in to dinner. The shreds of my reputation don't matter, but 
I refuse to endanger yours.” 

They parted at the Residency gates, McCloskey to pay a 
final call on Maggie Kennedy and Diana to return home to 
a solitary evening. 

More to please the cook than for any other reason, Diana 
ate a little of the food which had been prepared, and then 
took refuge in a novel. In the absence of a life of her own, 
novels gaye her vicarious living. If the characters were 
vividly portrayed, she could share their anguish and their 
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fears, and on occasion laugh with them. Sometimes, indeed, 
she could shed tears with them, which she found remarkable, 
because outside the unreality of the novel, the fount of her 
tears had dried up. 

On this evening, when she badly needed the solace of 
distraction, the novel was too flimsy to hold her. After perse- 
vering for an hour, she threw the book down in disgust 
feeling curiously ill at ease. There came over her the cer- 
tainty that from somewhere out in the darkness, she was 
under observation. 

Diana would have rung for a servant, but a little while 
previously she had heard them depart. There was a curfew 
law in operation at Fort Mallet and only Europeans were 
allowed within its limits after 9 p.m. except by special 
arrangement. There was a small criminal element at the 
Port and an intruder, prepared to take the risks involved, 
would find no great difficulty entering the Fort from the 
sea. 

Still feeling no particular fear, but disliking the sensation 
of being under surveillance, Diana went into the darkness 
of her bedroom, where, from the top of the wardrobe, she 
took the revolver which Jack had insisted that she learn to 
use. Moving a chair across the room, she sat, the revolver 
on her knee, at a spot which commanded a clear view of the 
brilliantly lit lounge and the verandah beyond, through 
which any intruder must. pass. Jack would be home in little 
more than an hour and D’\na determined to wait thus for 
his return. 

For more than twenty minutes she sat silent and watchful, 
and just when she was beginning to believe that she had 
been imagining things, there came from outside the un- 
mistakable sound of a snapping twig. A minute later the 
wooden floor vibrated as it always did when the weight of 
a foot touched the wooden stairs. The intruder, whoever 
he was, had chosen the dimly-lit end of the verandah for his 
entry. This was just out of sight. Then, dimly and at an 
oblique angle through the mosquito screens, Dijuia saw the 
outlines of a figure. 
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“Stop, or I’U shoot I” she called loudly. 

For reply there was a peal of derisive laughter. “Shoot, 
you silly bitch, and be damned to you. . . The rest 
of it was from the sewers of a disordered mind, hideous 
and unspeakably obscene. The voice was that of Adrian 
Hornby. 

Now and for the first time, Diana was seriously alarmed. 
“I mean it, Adrian. I’ll shoot if you force me to,” she said, 
but even as the words passed her lips, she knew that she 
would not, could not shoot. 

Diana’s thought processes matched the speed of the 
fleeting seconds which were being ticked away by the busy 
little travelling clock beside her bed. She thought of Adrian 
Hornby as he had been, gay, good-humoured for the most 
part, a little reckless, but with a zest for life. The contrast 
between what he had been and what he was now become 
aroused in Diana all the pity of which she was capable. It 
would be so simple to pull the trigger of the revolver. It 
might even be a kindness to the demented man to do so. 
Life held very little for him now. She did not believe that 
he would ever climb back to normal living and thinking. 
Putting on the safety catch of the revolver, Diana threw it 
on to the bed. It had, she knew now, no power to solve her 
problem unless she were to usurp the function of God, who 
alone set the limits of a man’s life. 

Hornby had now moved into the bright light. His features 
were still fuzzy on the other side of the mosquito screen. 
His hand touched the knob of the door. The spring creaked 
loudly as the door opened. 

“Shoot, why don’t you? Shoot and be damned to you I” 
came Hornby’s mocking voice. 

From the other side of the hibiscus hedge, which divided 
the Maynard bungalow from that of McCloskey, there came 
the sound of the doctor coughing. If she could hear his 
cough, Diana argued, he would certainly hear her scream. A 
moment later her scream rent the still night air. It was heard 
as far away as the Residency, where Maggie Kennedy lay 
sleepless, believing it to be the cry of a nightbird. 
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Adrian Hornby was no longer stealthy in his movements. 
Three strides took him across the lounge to where Diana 
waited in the darkness, frozen with horror, but unable to 
bring herself to become his executioner. His whiskey- 
laden breath struck her with the force of a blow. It 
was the sick, fcetid breath of a sick man. Picking up a 
light wooden chair, Diana thrust it in front of her and 
watched while it was taken from her and hurled across the 
room. 

When Angus McCloskey heard the scream from the other 
side of the hedge, he was more than a little drunk, but the 
urgency of it brought him quickly to his senses. Simul- 
taneously, from the direction of Jimmie’s cage, there came 
a hideous pandemonium, a blend of crashing metal and 
bestial howls of rage. Even above this din, another scream 
could be heard plainly and this time McCloskey had no 
doubt whence it came. The quickest way into the garden 
of the Maynard bungalow was by a lane which ran at the 
back of all the bungalows on this side of The Green. The 
approach to it took McCloskey past Jimmie’s cage where, 
with a suddenness matching its beginning, the howling and 
rattling had stopped. As he passed, the doctor turned the 
beam of an electric flashlight into the cage. Jimmie hated and 
feared a sudden light turned in his direction. McCloskey’s 
heart missed a beat, for two vertical iron bars had been 
wrenched from the front of the cage. They were lying on 
the ground. The cage was em^ty. 

McCloskey’s whiskey-fuddled mind took in these facts, 
but it failed him when it came to interpreting them accur- 
ately. He jumped immediately to the conclusion that the 
escape of Jimmie and Diana’s screams were related, as in 
point of fact they were, but not in the way he believed. In 
possession of his full faculties, McCloskey would have 
remembered that the screams preceded the frantic rattling 
of the iron bars, which in turn meant that whatever the cause 
of the screams, it was not Jimmie, who was in his cage 
when they were uttered. Panic-stricken at all the implica- 
tions, he wasted precious seconds returning to his bungalow 
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to fetch a revolver, praying as he did so that he would be 
in time to avert a tragedy. 

Diana had lost all sense of time. Seconds stretched them- 
selves out interminably, so that imagination turned them 
into minutes. She was strong and physically fit, but she was 
no match for the demented man in whose arms she 
struggled, sickened by his breath as much as by his mumbled 
obscenities. Retreating inch by inch into her darkened bed- 
room, one free hand fell upon a pair of nail scissors which 
lay on the dressing-table. Snatching at them, she drove the 
point with all her strength into the fleshy part of Hornby’s 
upper arm. He did not seem to feel it. Then suddenly, and 
for no apparent reason, Hornby released his grip and 
stumbled back into the lounge, uttering as he did so a shrill 
scream of terror which, coming from the throat of a full- 
grown man, was not only unexpected, but ghastly. Despite 
her own relief, Diana shivered at the sound. Crossing to the 
bed, where she had thrown the revolver, she seized it thank- 
fully, released the safety catch and, remaining in the 
shadows, resolved now to use it if the need came again. 
From where she stood she became aware of another drama 
being enacted in the next room. A hanging oil lamp was 
swinging madly and by its light Hornby seemed to be in the 
grip of another man, a man whose movements were faster 
than any she had believed possible. A thing like a blood- 
stained wig was flung across the room, coming to rest in a 
brightly-lit spot upon the floor. A little pool of blood 
seeped from it. Diana’s stomach seemed to turn over when 
she realised what it was: most of Hornby’s beard lay on the 
floor. Almost simultaneously she realised the identity of the 
intruder, for she caught a brief glimpse of Jimmie’s dark 
visage, his eyes reflecting red fire from the lamplight, his 
lips drawn back out of sight, baring white teeth which 
symbolised all the ferocity of the jungle where they be- 
longed. Hornby was fighting like a wild beast too. There 
was a sickening thud as a heavy boot aimed for Jimmie’s 
groin, 'struck him in the pit of the stomach. The ape gave 
a grunt, followed by the sound like that of air escaping from 
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a tyre. He fell back. Another savage kick went home. Almost 
the most frightening part of the battle was its savage silence. 
It was a battle to the death and both of the participants 
seemed to know it. 

There was little opportunity afforded for self-analysis, 
but in the little there was Diana was horrified to realise 
that her instinctive as opposed to her reasoned sympathies 
(if sympathies can be reasoned) were with the ape. The sense 
of horror which swept over her at this realisation brought 
her to an understanding that Hornby, if a poor specimen 
of his race, was human. Jimmie — poor, lonely, unhappy 
Jimmie — had centred all his loyalty, all his affection upon 
one person, that person being herself. He had heard her 
cry in the night and, because he was what he was, a creature 
of uncomplicated loyalty and single-minded purpose, he 
had come to her rescue in the only way he understood. 
He had come, bringing with him the laws of the jungle, 
prepared to tear, rend and destroy for the sake of someone 
who had been kind to him. Jimmie now showed signs of 
recovering from the two brutal kicks he had received. He 
was unlimbering knotted muscles as he fought through a 
mist of pain. In a few moments, unless there were inter- 
vention from outside, Jimmie was going to kill Adrian 
Hornby. One of those long arms, which hung almost to the 
ground, was going to do dreadful things. Eyes blazing with 
fire and hatred, he was already crossing the room towards 
Hornby, whose face, mercifully, was averted from Diana. 
The two bodies would lock, and before they unlocked, 
Adrian Hornby would be dead. 

Diana’s forefinger curled round the trigger of the re- 
volver. A gentle squeeze would resolve the problem. So 
easy. But was it easy? What would the recording angel 
have to say when it was entered in the book that Diana 
Maynard had killed the creature who had come to her 
rescue? Would it suffice to say: But he was only an ape? 
Was the life of an ape worth so much less than the life of a 
man who, despite all the advantages of his exalted* status, 
had descended to the level of an ape? Was that justice? 
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And yet, after all, Adrian Hornby was a human being. She 
had danced with him, laughed with him, admitted him to 
equality. Some vague, unwritten code, understood least of 
all by those who lived by it, demanded obedience. 

Precious split seconds passed as these thoughts ran 
through Diana's mind. The time for hesitation passed with 
them. Pointing the revolver at Jimmie's heart, she pulled 
the trigger in obedience to the unwritten law which said 
that, no matter how far a human being had slipped down the 
ladder towards the jungle whence he had escaped, his life 
outweighed in the scales the highest of the brute beasts 
who were still patiently, longingly climbing the lower rungs, 
gazing upwards in humble adoration at those who had 
achieved the God-given blessing of articulacy. 

Diana saw the hurt, surprised look in Jimmie's eyes as 
the bullet struck him, and then she turned away. She heard 
Hornby shuffle across the lounge and out into the night, 
and a moment later there came the sound of his horse's 
hoofbeats receding in the distance. Briefly, she contem- 
plated the luxury of fainting. For a few moments, indeed, 
consciousness hung by a slender thread. Then, it seemed, 
the small bungalow was full of people and voices and tramp- 
ing feet, while there were shrill voices outside on The Green. 
Fort Mallet was being treated to another sensation of which, 
once again, Diana Maynard seemed to be the centre and 
focal point. 


XV 

Jack Maynard arrived home just in time to hear Diana 
give Hugh Kennedy a bald account of what had happened. 
He reported having met Hornby galloping madly in the 
direction of his own plantation. Listening to his sister, Jack 
found himself wishing, without quite knowing why, that 
she would give way to the feminine weakness of tears. 



After such an ordeal, it would seem, she was entitled to be 
distraught, incoherent and — her brother hesitated even in 
his private thoughts — womanly. Instead, Diana replied to 
all questions in a cool, passionless voice. Her replies were 
completely factual. “Now, if you will excuse me,” she said 
at length, looking down at her torn and blood-stained 
negligee, “I will go and change.” 

She went quickly into her own room and closed the door, 
leaving Hugh Kennedy, her brother and McCloskey in the 
living-room, while out on The Green the rest of the com- 
munity waited in impatient curiosity. “You should be very 
proud of your sister, Maynard,” said Kennedy. “She has 
wonderful courage.” 

“Thank you, sirl” Jack replied, wishing miserably that 
he could feel pride. He was unable to analyse just what he 
did feel beyond an uncomfortable awareness that some- 
where Diana was lacking in sensibility. Vaguely there 
lurked at the back of his mind the thought that she was not 
entirely blameless, although if called upon to justify this, 
he knew he could not have done so. “I suppose, sir,” he 
added, “I should go out and bring him in?” 

“Fm afraid so, Maynard,” replied Kennedy. “The man is 
evidently a dangerous lunatic.” 

“By the time you find him, Jack,” interposed McCloskey, 
glancing at the bloodstained beard and a piece of Hornby’s 
scalp, “he’ll be so weak with loss of blood that he’ll have to 
be carried in. In fact, if you delay too long, you won’t 
find him alive. Take a stretcher party with you. . . .” 

“Will you please make my excuses to Diana, sir,” said 
Jack, preparing to leave. He was glad of the opportunity 
to avoid a private, talk with his sister. 

“Don’t worry, Maynard,” said the Resident kindly. “I’ll 
take her back with me when I go. It isn’t fair to leave her 
alone — after all this.” 

While Jack was making his brief preparations to leave, 
Diana returned to the room, clad in a beige linen frock and 
completely mistress of herself. “Be terribly caref&l. Jack,” 
she urged him after the Resident had explained the necessity 



for Hornby’s arrest. “Adrian” — she paused — “isn’t human 
any more. He’s just a dangerous wild beast . . . poor 
Adrian.” 

Diana crossed the room to kiss Jack. For a brief moment 
their eyes met and the look which Diana saw in her brother’s 
eyes appalled her. She knew, as plainly as though he had 
put it into words, that he blamed her for the events of the 
evening. She read a mixture of suspicion and hostility, and 
at once her own concern for his safety turned to something 
near anger. Brother and sister parted coldly, which was a 
pity, for Fate had already decreed that they should not meet 
again. 

When Jack was gone, Diana refused uncompromisingly 
to sleep the rest of the night at the Residency. “It is kind 
of you, Mr Kennedy,” she said firmly, “but it isn’t fair to 
Mrs Kennedy. I shall be perfectly all right here — now.” 

Kennedy knew it would be useless to argue, so he satisfied 
his conscience by posting an armed Malay constable in the 
garden of the bungalow. He knew, too, that Diana was right 
and that, large as the Residency was, it was still not large 
enough for Maggie Kennedy and Diana Maynard. 

An hour after dawn a runner arrived with a message from 
Jack Maynard, who reported having been greeted at 
Hornby’s bungalow by a fusillade of rifle shots, none of 
which had taken effect. The servants had already fled. 
Hornby himself had taken to the jungle and Maynard re- 
quested the immediate despatch of six more Malay con- 
stables. These were at once sent out to him, together with 
the Resident’s authority to use firearms if necessary. 

The man-hunt was on. 

There had been no sleep for Diana that night. Uppermost 
in her mind, even to the exclusion of the hideous drama 
which had been enacted, was the angry, suspicious, dis- 
illusioned look she had seen in her brother’s eyes. She loved 
Jack dearly, but after that look, she knew, things would 
never be quite the same again between them and the pain 
of this seCtned almost unendurable. 

When the news from Jack had been relayed to her, Diana 
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felt unable to remain idle in the bungalow. She decided, 
therefore, to go to work as usual for Father Courtenay. 
Useful tasks would keep her mind off ugly realities, she 
believed. It was stiflingly hot, worse than she had ever known 
it at Fort Mallet. 

Those who lived round The Green could hardly believe 
their eyes when they saw Diana set off as usual for the 
Jesuit Mission. Either the story of the previous evening 
must have been grossly exaggerated, or Diana, people con- 
cluded, was a remarkable young woman. 

There was little work done in the Fort that day. All 
minds were focused on the drama of the man-hunt across 
there on the mainland, where leaden clouds were piling 
up, sombre and threatening. The older residents compared 
notes, deciding that they had never before known such 
sultry heat. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning, an hour when it was 
usually deserted, the Fort Mallet Club was full. Little knots 
of men and women talked uneasily, trying to avoid express- 
ing their thoughts by concentrating upon trivialities. They 
were embarrassed. One of their number was being hunted 
like a mad dog. They had played bridge and tennis with him. 
They had drunk with him. Some of them had danced with 
him. In a few hours, in all probability, he would be brought 
back into their midst, shackled and submissive. Perhaps 
only his dead body would return. Perhaps to poor young 
Maynard would fall the task of shooting in self-defence a 
man who had once been his friend. 

The whole atmosphere of the Club was pregnant with 
unspoken thoughts, for it is a human attribute to apportion 
blame. Angus McCloskey came in for a share of this, for 
nobody had ever really approved of his experiments with 
Jimmie, the tale of whose part in the night’s drama had lost 
nothing in the telling. Those with hindsight recalled having 
warned McCloskey that Jimmie was dangerous. The hum 
of conversation in the Club then seemed to die of sheer 
inanition, for if it continued there was a general awareness 
of the direction in which it would inevitably turn. 
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Then, from the intense, leaden silence which had settled 
over the Club and The Green, there came from the other 
side with uncanny clearness the swift rattle of Diana’s 
typewriter. The sound proved to be the solvent of all re- 
ticence. People began to remember things which had been 
conveniently forgotten. They felt free to say things which 
they had never said before, chiefly because Hugh Kennedy 
had in some ill-understood fashion imposed a ban of silence 
and because it was now generally known that, as soon as 
Maggie Kennedy was well enough to travel, Hugh Kennedy 
would be relegated to the discard. 

Mrs Pott remembered what Mrs Miller had told her in 
a fit of jealous anger, to the effect that Albert Miller had 
changed from his first meeting with Diana. Mrs Gosling 
quoted from a letter a garbled version of the Singapore 
scandal concerning Diana and Colin Peregrine, which led 
to open discussion of the fight between Peregrine and 
Hornby, several accounts of which had reached Fort 
Mallet. The tragedy of Hugh Kennedy’s premature retire- 
ment stemmed, of course, from his chivalrous unwilling- 
ness to embarrass Diana by putting Hornby on trial 
for his initial assault upon John Hudd, while poor John 
Hudd had become a recluse because of his infatuation for 
her. 

The Club lounge became, figuratively, a pool of malice 
into which the pebbles of accusation were more and more 
recklessly cast, with wider and ever wider ripples. When- 
ever, however briefly, a silence fell, there came from across 
The Green the sound of flying typewriter keys, telling 
eloquently of Diana’s intense concentration up&n the work 
she was doing. How could she, they asked themselves, be 
so callous, so coldly indifferent to the tragedy for which in 
their hearts they held her entirely responsible? 

A nice girl, it was obvious, would be indulging in fatuous 
snivelling at home, instead of helping a Jesuit in his unholy 
work. “There’s what a Catholic upbringing does for youl” 
snapped Mrs Gosling, bubbling with malice. “One can only 
guess at the things they dabble in. . . . A few hundred 
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years ago, before all the fire and zeal went out of religion, 
we would have known what to do with such people.” 

Henry Gosling took four or five quick steps across the 
lounge to where his wife was regaling a group of women 
with her views. His eyes blazed with anger. “Quieten that 
malicious tongue, woman I” he snapped. “I have asked you 
privately a score of times to remain silent unless you can 
speak charitably. Now I order you to remain silent . . . 
order you, do you understand? You are speaking of a fine 
man, who is my friend, and you are maligning an innocent 
young woman whose chief crime in your eyes is that she is 
graceful and beautiful. Look in your mirror, woman, and 
see if there you can make virtue from necessity I” 

Henry Gosling’s anger died as swiftly as it had risen. 
Something near hysterics swept through the Club when 
Mrs Gosling, sobbing and wide-eyed with horror, set off 
alone in the direction of home. “God forgive me I” said her 
husband in a voice which was almost a groan. “God for- 
give me I What have I done?” 

Under the blanket of sultry heat, nerves and tempers were 
becoming frayed almost beyond endurance. 

The typewriter keys across The Green still rattled at a 
furious speed. Nobody realised the blessed solace Diana 
was extracting from her self-imposed task in an effort to 
smother the ugly thoughts — far uglier than those of her 
critics — which threatened to overwhelm her. 


XVI 

By the middle of the afternoon a rising gale had swept away 
the sultry heat. A note from Father Courtenay to the Resi- 
dent contained the warning that it would be far worse 
later in the day and that maximum wind forcq„could be 
expected after sundowq. 
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The Residency butler looked amazed when Maggie 
Kennedy insisted that afternoon tea be served in her 
favourite spot, overlooking The Green and the life which 
centred around it. Hugh Kennedy would have preferred to 
drink his tea inside, or on one of the sheltered verandahs, 
but he gave way to his wife’s whim. McCloskey had warned 
him of the need to humour her. Nevertheless, Maggie’s 
constant peering through the binoculars still had the 
power to irritate him. He was thankful at least that the 
noise of the wind made ordinary conversation difficult, for 
he had too much on his mind to find any release in small 
talk. 

Time was short now. In a little while Maggie would be 
unable to indulge her taste for peering through glasses 
into the lives of other people. In a few weeks the unofficial 
intimation he had received would be implemented officially. 
They would pack up their belongings for shipment to 
England and retirement. One evening soon, and for the last 
time, their arrival at the Club would be the signal for the 
band to strike up the National Anthem. There would be an 
emotional dinner party, followed by laudatory speeches, to 
which he would be expected to reply. At some time during 
this function there would be the presentation of a silver rose- 
bowl, or something equally absurd, bearing an inscription 
to the effect that all classes of the community had sub- 
scribed to its purchase in token of the high esteem in 
which he was held. When the speeches were over, someone 
— Henry Gosling probably — would start the stupid and 
repetitious Tor he’s a jolly good fellow 1’ A few senti- 
mentalists would weep, while, in order to satisfy the con- 
ventions on such occasions, he and Maggie would be ex- 
pected to leave, mopping their eyes. But there would not 
be one of those present who would know a tenth of the 
bitterness in his heart when the time came to turn over 
the Residency to his successor and to leave the trim 
perfection of The Green. Maggie would understand, but 
nobody el§e. 

Maggie sat with her head slightly averted from her 
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husband. Life and movement were returning to one aide 
of her face, but she was reluctant for him to see the 
grotesque effect when she tried to smile. It pleased her to 
continue the harmless fiction that the stroke had left her 
unchanged. 

Kennedy walked to the cliff's edge to satisfy himself that 
the fishing fleet was all in. While he stood there a moun- 
tainous wave swept in from the open sea and across the 
beach road at the Port. He stood awe-stricken by the thunder 
of its passing. A faded Union Jack was being thrashed to 
tatters at the Residency flagmast. They would have to hoist 
a new one in the morning. It would symbolise the changes 
which were just over the horizon. 

A little after five-thirty a few hardy souls, whom Maggie 
identified through her glasses, began their liver-shaking 
evening ride round The Green. Suddenly, while watching 
them battle against the still rising wind, Maggie's face 
hardened. She thrust her chin out belligerently. “Would 
you believe it, Hugh? That shameless Maynard girl is out 
riding. Has she no sense of decency at all?" 

“I think you misjudge her, dear," replied Kennedy 
gently. “Anyway, try not to think of her, for it only upsets 
you.” 

“I don’t understand you, Hugh, and now" — she spoke 
bitterly — “I suppose I never will. Are you so blind that 
you don’t realise that yoi^r whole career has been wrecked 
because of that girl? Or arc. you like all the other men, 
besotted by her smiling good-looks and unable to see what 
a vile, scheming, immoral little trollop she is? For God's 
sake don’t defend bdr in my hearing. ... I don't think I 
can bear it." 

Maggie fell silent as a Malay constable entered the garden, 
saluted, and handed an envelope to Kennedy. “It's from 
young Maynard, dear,” he said when he had read it. “He's 
caught Hornby. Poor devil, he's in a bad way, it seems. 
But before they caught him he managed to put a bullet 
through young Maynard's shoulder." j<> 

Diana had seen the arrival of the constable and had 
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interpreted it rightly. Looking wind-blown and lovely, 
though quite expressionless, she rode into the Residency 
grounds. The constable took the reins while Kennedy 
beckoned to her. 

As Diana approached the spot where the Kennedys were 
sitting, Maggie picked up her glasses once more and 
appeared engrossed in what she saw. She ignored Diana’s 
polite “Good afternoon, Mrs Kennedy.” 

Diana seemed not to notice this, looking eagerly at 
Kennedy for news. “Your brother has got Hornby. They 
should be here in under two hours, but I’m sorry to tea 
you that before he was caught, Hornby managed to put 
a bullet through your brother’s shoulder. Probably jusft 
a flesh wound, you know, so there isn’t any need to 
worry.” 

“Thank you, Mr Kennedy. I’ll ride along the coast road 
to meet him.” 

“I wouldn’t do that, I think, my dear,” said the Resident. 
“Heavy seas are sweeping over the road and it will be dark 
in another half-hour.” 

“I must risk that, Mr Kennedy. I ought to be with Jack. 
He may be hurt badly and in pain.” 

“I’m sorry, my dear,” said he in tones which mixed 
severity and kindliness, “but I’m afraid I shall have to be 
official and forbid you to go. The risks are too great.” 

As Kennedy spoke a gigantic wave swept in from the 
open sea, licking hungrily along the full side of the Fort 
facing the Port. The sight was so awe-inspiring that all 
three turned to watch its dramatic fury. When it had passed 
Maggie, whose hands were trembling Violently, removed the 
glasses from her eyes and, with a curious deliberation of 
movement, put them away in their case, a task she usually 
left to the servants. Making an obvious effort to control 
herself, she turned to her husband. “How like you, Hugh [” 
she remarked, ignoring Diana. “On the only occasion when 
the girl shows the smallest humanity or concern for others, 
you forbid her to go. Let her go, I say. Let her go 1” 

The last words were uttered so ferociously that Kennedy, 



turning to Diana, who had heard every syllable, tried*#) 
convey an apology by the expression on his face. 

“I am sorry, Mr Kennedy,” said Diana, smiling her under* 
stan ding . “I hate to defy you, because you’ve always been 
so kind — so just to me. But my place is with Jack and I 
must go.” 

Without waiting, for a reply, Diana went across swiftly 
to her horse, took the reins from the Malay constable, 
mounted, and rode out of the Residency gates. 

‘‘While Kennedy was watching Diana cantering down the 
siding track in the direction of the Port, one of the flam- 
boyant trees was uprooted by the gale, narrowly missing 
her. The horse swerved across the track in terror and then, 
taking the bit between his teeth, settled down to a mad 
gallop. Maggie, who also saw the incident, began to 
chuckle. Throwing her head back, she burst into uproarious 
laughter. 

Another huge wave came thundering in. Kennedy 
watched it carry away a flimsy wooden structure on the 
beach road at the Port. 

Maggie’s laughter, meanwhile, grew wilder and louder, 
making itself heard even above the screaming of the gale and 
the thrashing of boughs overhead. 

“Stop that laughing, Maggie I” cried Kennedy, putting 
his hands to his ears to shut out the hideous sound. “Stop 
it, I tell you. The poor girl is in mortal danger. That last 
wave may well have carried *way the bridge.” 

Still laughing, Maggie picked up the case containing her 
glasses, hugging them lovingly to her chest. Her laughter 
died away. An evil depression crossed her face. Her lips 
moved as though she Were about to speak and then pursed 
tightly, for she had changed her mind. Once again Kennedy 
waited as she seemed about to say something, but no words 
passed her lips. 

In turn Maggie’s face mirrored all the tumultuous emo- 
tions which were tearing her asunder. At one moment her 
face was a mask of cold hatred, made even more ugly by 
her disfigured mouth. Words appeared to be dalnmed up 
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behind lips which twitched and bubbled. Then in a doth, 
changing with her thoughts, her face became soft and geode, i 
The love of a lifetime was in her eyes as she looked adoringlyj 
at Hugh Kennedy, while a little voice told her that she mu 
remain silent so as to spare him the knowledge that she I 
seen the bridge carried away while Diana was still 
to him. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


■. new days after reading the final proofs of this book, 
■nplcked up a copy of a digest magazine and read one 
Et^ljdr Somerset Maugham’s famous Trio stories, “Mr 
pCnow-AH.” The situation and incident created by me 
petween pp. 250 and 267 of this book bear so many 
Resemblances to Mr Maugham’s story that, without some 
itrord of explanation from me, I fear that many readers 
ladll be impelled to jump to an uncharitable conclusion. 

Duty to readers, no less than courtesy to Mr Somerset 
Maugham, demand an affirmation — and I so affirm here — 
that until the moment recorded above I had never read 
the latter’s famous story, or seen the film made from it. I 
hope that the truth of this will be self-evident, for only an 
imbecile would deliberately commit the literary crime of 
borrowing the ideas of a contemporary, particularly a 
contemporary whose fame is such as to make detection a 
certainty. 

I do not know to what degree any work of imaginative 
fiction originates in its entirety in the mind of the author, 
without outside stimulus, but with this qualification, I 
sincerely believe myself to be the blushing victim of an 
unhappy coincidence. 

R. S. 
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